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Prepared Statement of Du. E. S. Rareau, Director, Indian Health Service, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

Mr. Clmirnmn and Members of the Committee : Wo appreciate lids opportunity 
to present the health problems of American Indians and Alaska Natives, and ex- 
plain the correlation of the health program with educational ihkmIs and problems. 

Indians and Alaska Natives have been receiving heal til services from the Fed- 
eral Government since the early 1800s, however it is only since 1953 that there 
has been a separate* health program, subject to its own appropriation and Con- 
gressional review. That year, responsibility for health care was transferred to 
the Public Health Service from the Department of the Interior, and the ludian 
Health Service was established to administer the program. 

Implicit in the successful conduct of any program is the particle tlon of the 
people concerned. This Is osi>ecinlly vital in tiie Indian health program where 
the Indian jieople generally do not understand good health principles and there- 
fore have a basic reluctance to accept services available to them. A prime mis- 
sion of tile Indian Health Service has boon and is to involve the Indian jieople 
in planning, oiwrating and evaluating the health program. Over 00 percent of the 
Service’s employees arc of Indian descent. In addition, through health commit- 
tees established reservation-wide and In individual communities, Indian and 
Alaska Native people are working side by side with the professional health staff 
They are assessing their health problems and initiating jmsitive action to over- 
come them. They have been using the health facilities more and more. Hospital 
admissions have nearly doubled since 1950; outpatient visits made to hospitals, 
health centers and field clinics have more than tripled; and the number of dental 
service provided lias almost quadrupled. 

in these past 13% years, considerable progress has been made In raising the 
health level of these two imputations : Infant death rates have declined from 95 0 
per 1,000 live births in 195*4 to 112:2 per 1,000 live births in 1907; tuberculosis 
dentil rates are down (SO percent, gastroenteric death rate are down 51 percent, 
and deaths from influenza and pneumonia are down 27 percent. Despite these 
improvements however, in general the health level of Indians and Alaska Na- 
tives is about 20 to 25 years behind that of the general population. The leading 
health problems are communicable diseases among children; accidents; mental 
health problems Including alcoholism ; nutritional deficiencies; dental deficien- 
cies ; and poor water and sanitation. 

Illnesses among children, and particularly the high infant death and disease 
rates are the most hnjK>rtaut health problem affecting the Indians. Reasons 
are Inextricably wound together with a number of social, economic and educa- 
tional problems. For the first 28 days of life there is little, If any, difference 
between the mortality rate of the Indians and the general population because of 
the high percentage (99%) of Indian births In hospitals. This gives the child a 
good start which carries him through the first month of life. By n month’s time 
however, he has been exposed to the hostile environment of Indian life and from 
one month to one year of age, the Indian death rate changes to four times that of 
the general population. Most of these post-neonatal deaths are from respiratory 
conditions, gastroenteritis and diarrheas. In addition, many of those who survive 
Illnesses are left with chronic or disabling conditions which can affect them 
adversely for the rest of their lives. 

We recognize the importance of total and comprehensive health care for those 
we serve, including preventive, curative and rehabilitative measures. We are 
concerned with the patient as an Individual, and as a member of a family unit 
and of a community. Every factor affecting health must lie considered. 

Many Indians and Alaska Natives, especially Infants and children, suffer from 
nutritional deficiencies. Gross primary malnutrition Is relatively rare, but mild 
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and moderately severe nutritional deficiencies are common, esi>ociallv among* chil- 
dren and women of childbearing age. Studies in several countries huve shown that 
inadequate nutritional intakes (luring the first three years of life will produce 
significant stunting of physical growth and irreversible stunting of mental growth 
aud development. 

Among the Indian population nutritional deficiencies associated with infectious 
tliseases are frequent, and are contributing or complicating factors in a wide 
variety of other health problems and illnesses including chronic diseases, high 
infant mortality and high infant and maternal morbidity. A large number of 
pediatric admissions to Indian Health Service hospitals show signs of mal- 
nutrition. This occurs most frequently in children of preschool age and is more 
severe and damaging when the child is under one year of age. Among the Navnjos, 
it is estimated that 12 percent of the infants hospitalized have anemia of the irou 
deficiency type. 

A 19GG review of Sioux Indian women in their 3rd trimester of pregnnnev on 
South Dakota Reservations showed 2G percent to Irnve nutritional anemia aud a 
study of 78 children 0-3 years in 11)07 on Kodiak Island, Alaska, revealed an aver- 
age hemoglobin level of 10.3 Gm percent, as against normal rates of 14 to 15 Gm. 
Thirty-two of the children witii the most severe anemia already had more than 
two documented episodes of otitis media, pneumonia or serious upper respiratory 
infectious. * 

With the average Indian and Alaska Native family iiving on a yearly income of 
$1,500 to $1,900, it is virtually impossible for them to have nutritionally adequate 
diets without substantial supplementation of what they can provide with their 
limited financial resources. One new effort will he started within tlie next month 
on the Navajo Reservation as a joiut project of the Tribe, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture and t lie Indiau Health Service. Under a new* program for low 
Income groups vulnerable to malnutrition, Indians and Alaska Natives are eligible 
to receive supplemental foods which are high in nutrients. Included nre evapo- 
rated milk, iron-enriched cereal, mid cauned fruits, vegetables and meat. Prior to 
initiation of the program, a team of nutrition professionals from the National 
Center for Chronic Disease Control, the University of Pittsburgh and the Indian 
Health Service is evaluating the nutrition status of members of the Navajo 
Lower Greusewood Chapter w*ho wiii be receiving the supplement. 

A thorough program of education in nutrition is conducted throughout the In- 
dian Health Service, adapting proper principles to the food habits and cultural 
practices of t lie Indian and Alaska Native people. Advice and counseling is pro- 
vided by trained nutritionists and dietitians and by physicians, nurses and other 
health personnel. 

Other programs to combat the poor state of maternal and child health among 
Indians and Alaska Natives have been intensified efforts to get women to atteud 
lire- and ixist-mitai clinics and to avail themselves of family planning services. 
About SO pereeut of prenatal patieuts now are seen at least ouce by a physician 
and 35 iJorcent have medicul supervision five or more times during pregnancy. 
Some 21.500 women have had fumiiy planning services since 19G5, representing 
2S.5 percent of the women In the child bearing age. Tw ice as many women (50%) 
have been returning for postnatal examinations since fondly planning has been 
offered extensively. 

Participation in the Head Start program of the Office of Economic Opportunity 
has given the Service an opportunity to examine a number of children, identify 
their physical and mental needs and arrange for corrective measures before 
the child starts school. The Indian Health Sendee examined approximately S,000 
youngsters last year in conjunction with this program. 

In fiscal year 1907, preschool children accounted for 19,000 hospitalizations 
in Indian Health Service hospitals and the number of outpatient visits for pre- 
schoolers at Indian Health Service hospitals and field clinics was 313,000. 

The health of Indian school age children Is an area of priranrv concern. In ad- 
tion to the reguiur, family-oriented health program, the Indian Health Service 
conducts the school health program in Bureau of Indian Affairs* schools, including 
the following activities : 

1. Physical examinations, preventive care, and promotion of normal growth 
and development similar to that in the usual school health program in the 
United States. 

2. Complete medical care in ease of illness. 

3. Correction of defects and medical rehabilitation. 

4. Dental care. 
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5. Technical assistance to school staffs concerning health material used 
in teaching, and development of a heathful environment in schools and 
dormitories. 

Implementation of the school health program requires different approaches 
according to the characteristics of the respective schools. A common denomina- 
tor however, is the concept of health care provided hy a health team— physicians, 
dentists, nurses, health educators, nutritionists, medical social workers, sani- 
tarians — in an integrated pattern. In general, day schools located near an Indian 
Health Service facility are visited hy the health team on a frequent, regular 
basis. Sick children are taken to the facility for diagnosis and treatment. Small, 
isolated day schools are served hy itinerant physicians and nurses, also on a 
regular schedule. Sick children are transferred to the nearest hospital or health 
center. 

Boarding schools present special problems. Many have large enrollments, often 
with children far away from their home environment, e.g., Cheniawa. Oregon, 
with Alaskan children, and Intcrmountaili, Utah with Navajo children. This 
dispersion creates emotional and behavioral problems that increase the need for 
the mental health components in child guidance and hi addition, place a header 
resiKHisihllity on the school staff and members of the health team. 

Again, health services vary according to the location and enrollment of the 
school, the proximity to Indian Health Service facilities and the availability of 
specialized personnel from other health agencies : 

1. In small hoarding schools with less than 300 pupils, services are pro- 
vided on an Itinerant basis as in the day schools. 

2. In schools with enrollments of 300 to 050 students, the Indian Health 
Sendee maintains a small school health center where nursing services are 
provided on a full-time basis. Medical and dental services usually are pro- 
vided on an itinerant basis, hut a few schools have a full-size dental team. 

3. In schools with more than 050 pupils, a larger school health center is 
maintained with full-time or part-time physicians and dentists, and full- 
time nurses and other clinical personnel. Some of the health centers have 
laboratory and X-ray facilities, and a small number of beds where children 
can he kept for observation ixuiding diagnosis. Jf a child requires hospital 
care, he is transferred to the nearest hospital, otherwise he is cared for in 
the dormitory. In seven large boarding schools where there is no Indian 
Health Service hospital close to the school, a more elaborate health center 
is provided with 10 to 20 beds available for 24-hour care of children with 
minor Illnesses or for those needing observation pending diagnosis. If the 
child requires hospital cure he is transferred to the nearest hospital. 

During fiscal year 1907, hospitalizations for school children numbered 10,000 
and services provided hy the 21 Indian Health Service School Health Centers 
totalled 55,000. 

Providing the needed dental care within the limited resources available has 
required the Indian Health Service to establish a priority system for services. 
Outside of emergencies preschool children receive primary attention, followed 
hy a decreasing priority as age Increases. Preventive and restorative services arc 
emphasized over replacement services. Some 40,000 children ages live through 19 
are provided services. Since 1901 a steady decrease In the number of decayed 
teeth and an increase hi the number of filled teeth have been recorded, Indicating 
progress made. Programs to prevent decay have emphasized topical application 
of fluoride and fluoridation of community water supplies. Of all patients ex- 
amined. 19 percent are provided fluoride treatment, and all new community sys- 
tems installed are fluoridated if the need is indicated. In fiscal year 1968, ap- 
proximately 63 percent of all decayed teeth requiring restoration In the 5-19 
age group were filled and approximately 25 percent of the group’s prosthetic 
needs were met. 

Emotional problems and behavioral disorders are frequent among Indian 
children. Among Indians, the conditions that predispose to emotional and mental 
instability are aggravated hy the Indian’s struggle for recognition and achieve- 
ment of self-sufficiency In a now social set-up. The transition from the old and 
secure Indian culture to the competitive and aggressive “angio” society often 
presents uiisurmountahio obstacles to the Indian mind. Educators and members 
of the health team have to overcome many diverse and serious problems asso- 
ciated with changes in cultural patterns. There Is Increasing need for the mental 
health component in child guidance and counseling, and for the development of 
now and effective methods to prevent further trauma to the growing child. 
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Although limited psychiatric services have always been available for Indian 
and Alaska Native patients through contract agreements made by the Indian 
Health Service, it is only within the last several years that the program has been 
able to institute its own services. Beginning with a pilot mental health projeet 
on the Pine Ridge Reservation in South Dakota In the fall of 1905, the Service 
the next year added a mental health team to the Anchorage. Alaska Area staff 
and subsequently assigned psychiatrists to three other areas — Phoenix, Albu- 
querque and Window Itock. The Billings Indian Health Area has arrangements 
with the University of Colorado for consultative and therapeutic assistance and 
the Portland Area is cooperating with the National Institute of Mental Health 
on a program which evolved as a result of a suicide problem among young adults. 

Regularly scheduled psychiatric consultations are held under Indian Health 
Service sponsorship at the majority of larger Indian hoarding schools and plans 
have been made for expanding the mental health program as resources become 
available. The Indian Health Service has found that the approach of putting a 
mental health team into an Area to work with the health staff already on duty 
is highly successful. Such a team expands the regular staff’s abllty to meet 
mental health needs as an Integral part of the total health program, at the same 
time that data Is gathered and correlated to Improve mental health programs 
throughout the Service. 

Educational problems of Indian and Alaska Native children must he considered 
within the framework of the total environment of which the youngsters are a 
part. Their physical health' and psychological adjustment are iutertwlnod with the 
whole complexity of living In a different culture, socially and economically re- 
moved from most other American citizens. There are, however, definite health pro- 
gram needs relating to school children and the educational process that we can 
Identify : 

1. Preenrollment physical examinations should be expanded and before 
a child enters school, all defects or handicapping conditions which can he 
corrected (vision, hearing, etc.) should be taken care of. 

2. There should he more health examinations during a child’s school life. 
In addition to preenrollment, children should be examined during the 4th, 
7th and 11th grades. 

3. The mental health program In BIA schools, particularly hoarding 
schools should he exiwinded, and mental health specialists added to staffs 
of Indian Health Service health centers. 

•1. More health education material should be developed and used In the 
school curriculum to promote and encourage better health practices among 
both children and parents. 

5. Special educational services should be provided for children with 
physical, emotional or Intellectual handicaps. 

Improving the Indian’s health status In general Is of course a continuing need. 
One of the new Indian Health Service efforts which should be of considerable 
help in bettering the health of school children and all Indian people, Is the com- 
munity health representative program. 

These are Indian people who are selected by their Tribal governing body, 
formally trained by the Indian Health Service and serve under an Indian 
Health Service contract as their Tribes* health leaders in working with Indian 
Health Servlee health professionals, to conduct a coordinated community 
health program directed toward a better understanding of good physical and 
mental health practices, nutrition, |»orsonal hygiene, home nursing, environmental 
health, first aid and accident prevention. In addition, working on their own 
reservations and in their own villages, they compensate to some extent for the 
insufficient supply of those professional personnel. 

The use of community health representatives has been found to be a most 
effective means of meeting the health needs of the populations served. Community 
health representatives, because of their understanding of the Indian language 
and culture, and their being of like origin, have fewer obstacles to overcome than 
does the non-Indian In developing a rapport with the people they serve. They there- 
fore are invaluable links between the health professional and the Indian i>eople. 

The Indian Health Sendee is also training and employing Indians, Eskimos 
and Aleuts In Alaska In the capacity of village health aides. These aides perform 
more therapeutic services than do the Indian Community Health Representatives, 
for the isolation of Alaskan villages and the difficulties of transportation to health 
facilities, impose the need for aides to perform medical services. This is done 
under direction of the physician via short wave radio, and represents one more 
way in which the Indian Health Service hopes to raise the health status of 
Indians and Alaska Natives to the higi. »st possible level. 
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HEALTH PROBLEMS AMONG INDIAN CHILDREN 

Tlio premature infant birth rate among Indians Is comparable to that of the 
l- nlted States. 

Studies show no Increase in congenita! malformations with the exception of 
a higher Incidence of cleft palate and harelip and congenital hip syndrome. A 
reent study of a selected i>opuathm of Navajo shows an Incidence of cleft palate 
and harelip of 2.5/1000 newborns (twice that of the U.S. in general). Selected 
studies among the Navajo indicated an incidence of congenital hip dislocation of 
0/1000 live births. 

The neonatal death rate is comparable to that of the general population. 
However, from one month to one year of age the death rate changes to four times 
that of the general population. Most of these deaths are due to respiratory and 
diarrheal diseases associated with the prevailing low socio-economic conditions. 

Major handicapping conditions among the 255.UU0 preschool and school age 
children arc in the auditory and visual areas : 

1. Selected studies among the Navajo indicate that 7.0% of 45,500 Navajo 
school children suffer from conductive deafness due to otitis media. It Is 
estimated from these studies that approximately 3,000 Navajo children need 
<»n r surgery and we are doing about 250 per year. 

2. 1,003 eases of otitis media were reported among children In Albuquerque 
Aren. 245 of the children had severe hearing problems (resulting from otitis 
media) that necessitated surgery and hearing aids. 

3. Selective studies Indicated hearing impairment of 20 decibels or more 
among 31% of Alaska Native children aged 3-5. In Cheinnwn school, with 
most of the students from Alaska, hearing Impairment has been ns high 
as 40%. 

4. Of 0,273 Navajo school children found to need glasses, •lJ> r /i received 
them, leaving an unmet need of 57V . 

5. Of 2,114 Albuquerque school children examined In 190S. 1.345 needed 
and received glasses and 7(> were treated for eye pathology. One-third of 
Znnl school children examined have vision disabilities. 

0. Selective studies among Native school children In Alaska Indicated that 
npproxhuatly 50V need glasses. 

7. of a total of 13,104 students In the Aberdeen Area. 2.S02 have vision 
defects. <»f which 1.S30 were provided glasses. 

S. During 1068. 31.000 Indian school children In the Southwest were 
examined for trachoma and 2,450 were found jKisitlve (7.0V ). At the end of 
K.Y. 10(>S. the prevalence rate of trachoma, all ages, in the Southwest Indians 
was S.000/100.000. 

Gross primary malnutrition such as kwashiorkor, marasmus and severe vitamin 
deficiency of the beriberi and pellagra type are not frequent, but they occur In 
several groups, particularly among Xavajos and other Arizona Indian tribes. 
Mild and moderate primary or secondary nutritional deficiencies are relatively 
common and often associated with and contributing to the severity of other 
diseases : 

1. A study of 7S children (0-3 years of age) from Kodiak Island. Alaska 
showed an average hemoglobin of 10.3 sin. V. Of 52 children with hemo- 
globin equal to or less than 10.5 gin. %. 32 (61.5%) had more than two 
documented episodes of otitis media, pneumonia, or diarrhea requiring hos- 
pitalization compared with six out of 2C (23.1%) with hemoglobin above 
10.5 gm, %. 

2. Of patient discharges from Navajo hospitals In FY 1066. 15% of Infants. 
10% of children (1-4 years), and 10% of pregnant women had Iron deficiency 
anemia. 

3. Gastroenteritis, which causes a death rate among Indians four times 
that of the general population, has significant nutritional Implications. 

4. Gall bladder disease, significantly greater among Indians than Cauca- 
sians, increases from 2% In 15-24 year old females to 30% In 25-34 year old 
females as revealed by a review of patient records In the Sncnton Indian 
Hospital. 

5. Selected studies of diabetes among Oklahoma Indians reflect a rate of 
37/1000 population, three times the 12.4 rate for the nation. 

0. Among 670 discharges In 0-4 age group from Tuba City Hospital, there 
were reported: 44 cases of malnutrition. 33 cases of iron deficiency anemia, 
3 Kawasldorkor. and 13 marasmus. 
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Mental problems 

Emotional problems and behavioral disorders are frequent among Indian chil- 
dren. These are aggravated by their struggle for recognition and achievement: 

1. Of 213,000 Indians residing in Arizona, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, and South Dakota, an average of 202 Indians have been ad- 
mitted to State mental hospitals each year during the past few years. 

2, Injuries resulting from use of firearms, assault and intentionally self- 
inflicted wounds represent 19.0% of total injuries reported throughout the 
Indian Health Service. 

3, While the overall suicide rate Is approximately that of the national 
average, the rate is much higher among some groui>s. A recent 7-year study 
showed 15 suicides on the Ft. Hall reservation, wbieh represents a rate 0 
times the national average. Most of these were among teenagers and voung 
adults. 

4. On the Blackfeet reservation 70% of all juvenile crimes are associated 
with alcohol. On the Pine Ridge reservation 84% of boys and 7C% of girls 
in high school claim they drank, 37% claiming they drank regularly. 

Dental problems 

In 19G9 the dental program is responsible for 123,471 children 0 through 17 venrs 
of age. This population group requires 417, 3JK) dental restoration and 4,931) den- 
tures, 2,400 of these children need perldontal treatment and 10,051 need orthodon- 
tic care. Approximately 58 percent of the required restorative services, 25 percent 
of the required periodontal services, 8 ixweont of the required orthodontic serv- 
ices, and 24 percent of prosthetic services will be provided for this population 
group In 1909. 



Memorandum From Public Health Service, Division of Indian Health, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 

I. NUTRITION PROBLEMS among AMERICAN INDIANS AND ALASKA NATIVES 

The following categories include nutrition problems per so and nutrition related 
Illnesses and health conditions: 

7. Xutritional {iron deficiency) anemia 

Nutritional anemia is widespread among the Indian and Alaska Native popu- 
lation with a lwrticularly high incidence among infants and women of child- 
bearing age. Blood hemoglobin nnd hematocrit levels provide one important index 
of the general health status of a population or of specific groups within a 
population : 

a. A review was made In 1900 of hemoglobins of Sioux women in their 
third trimester of pregnancy on four South Dakota reservations. Of this 
group 29% were found to suffer from marked nutritional anemia (with 
hemoglobins under 10 grams per 100 milliliters of blood). 

1). In a March 1968 hematocrit survey of patients in th n Aberdeen Area 
PI IS Division of Indian Health hospitals over 50% of the patients were 
found to be anomie with more than 0% having severe nutritional anemia. 

c. In a PecoinlK‘r 1907 anemia and infectious Illness study of 78 children 
from birth to three years of age in G villages on Kodiak Island, Alaska, the 
average hemoglobin was 10.3 grams percent. The hemoglobin levels for virtu- 
ally all of those children fell stibstantially below expected normal levels for 
the same age ranges. 

d. 1901-62 nutritional status studies of the Blackfeet and Ft. Belknap 
Indian Reservations In Montana revealed significantly low hemoglobin levels 
In women in their reproductive years, particularly during pregnney. 

e. Of ixatient discharges from PIIS Navajo Indian Hospitals in *F.T. 1900 
1;»% of the Infants. 10% of children 1—4 years, and 10% of pregnant women 
had iron deficiency anemia. 

2. Infectious disease 

In order of magnitude under the International Classification of Diseases. In- 
fective and Parasitic Diseases rank second nnd Diseases of Rispiratory System 
third as health problems among American Indians and Alaska Natives. The 
synergism between malnutrition and infection is so well documented that a sig- 
nificant Incidence of either points to a concomitant occurrence of the other: 
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a. In the IftGS Kodiak Island Stndy (See I.l.c. above) of the possible 
relationship between anemia and infections illness in 78 Kodiak Island chil- 
dren it was found that 32 with the most severe anemia had had more than 
two locnniented episodes of otitis media, pnenmonin, diarrhea or serions 
upper respiratory infections requiring hospitalization compared with six of 
those with highest hemoglobin level. Twenty -fonr of the 32 had respiratory 
infections only, 

S. Diseases of digestive system 

Diseases in this category rank fifth as a health problem among Indians and 
Alaska Natives with gastroenteritis, gall bladder disease and dental problems of 
major import, in this gronp. All these conditions have significant nutrition 
implications : 

a. The deatii rate for gastroenteritis among Indians and Alaska Natives 
is about four times that of tiie general popnlntion. 

1). Gastroenteric disease was the third leading eanse of infant deaths 
and accounted for 30% of infant mortality in FY 19GG on the Navajo 
Reservation. 

e. A 1002 rei>ort of studies of gall bladder disease among the Sionx, 
Navajo, Pima and other southwestern Indian tribes indicates that the 
prevalence of gall bladder disease is significantly greater among Amerienu 
Indians than among Caucasians. A review of patient records in the Saeaton 
Indian Hospital on the Pima Reservation indicates that the frequency of 
gall bladder disease increases from about 2% in 15-24 year old females to 
30% in 25-34 year oid females. The frequency in males is lower, reaching a 
maximum of 18% in the 55-04 year olds. 

4. Allergic , mdocritw system , metabolic & nutritional disease* 

This disease category ranks tenth in order of magnitude nnder the ICD. This 
rank does not adequately refleet the extent and significance of nutritional prob- 
lems since it is based on primary diagnosis only : 

a. Weight : Significant portions of the Indian and Alaska Native popula- 
tion fall into both extremes in regard to the balance between eaiorie Intake 
and energy* exiM'inllturc. Mild to severe obesity* has a high incidence, par- 
ticularly among adults in some tribal groups, while at the same time 
there is significant underweight in some adult groups ns well ns in the 
infant and preschool child, Roth of these problems indicate consumption 
of inadequate or excessive calories but studies of dietary practices suggest 
insufficient intakes of essential nutrients as web. 

3iKtl-(i2 nutritional status studies on the Rlnekfeet and Ft. Belknap 
Indian Ueservations in Montana revealed that 30% of the Ft. Belknap adult 
population and 22% of the Rlnekfeet adult popnlntion fell into the under- 
weight classification of less than 00% of “standard weight” when compared 
to a normal American population. 

I). Diabetes : The refxirtcd incidence of diabetes is very high in some Indian 
groups such us the Choctaws, Chorokccs and Pinins. 

Among Oklahoma Indians, the Division’s known eases of diabetes reflect 
n rate of 37 iK»r 3,000 population, three times Clio 12.4 rate for the nation. 

Tlie rate is 40.3 for tiie North Carolina Cherokee Indians and 30.0 for 
the Mississippi Choctaws. 

The prevalence of diabetes among the Pima India s in Arizona Is 35 
times chat of tiie U.R. population as a whole. In a 100'. study, 31% of 1145 
Piinns studied were found to have din lades compared wibi 2% of the nation’s 
total population. The prevalence increases from about 5% in the 5-14 age 
group to more than 50% in tl so over 55 years of age. 

e. Malnutrition i>er so : Gross malnutrition such ns kwashiorkor, marasmus 
and severe vitamin deficiencies occurs in several gronps, bnt particularly 
among Nnvnjos and other Arizona Indian tribes. Mild and moderate nutri- 
tional deficiencies are relatively common and constitute a major contributing 
or complicating factor in a variety of other illnesses and health conditions. 

In FY 1000 twenty percent of ]>cdiatric admissions to PHfi Indian Navajo 
Hospitals revealed evidence of innlnntrition. 

Among 070 discharges in the 0-1 years of age group from the PHS Indian 
Hospital at Tuba City, Arizona July 1, 3007— April 30, 3008 the following 
nutritional diagnoses were reported : 
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Malnutrition ( u iicjim 1 i fieri ) 44 

Iron deficiency nncmin IS 

Kwashiorkor 8 

Pyridoxine deficiency 1 

.Marasmus (under one year of age) 11 

Among 1,591 Tuba City pediatric discharges 5 years and older: 

Malnutrition (unqualified ) 2 

I n;I deficiency anemia 44 



In t lie 19fll-fi2 nutritional status studies on the Bhiekfeet and Ft. Belknap 
Indian Itcservations in Montana it was found that clinical manifestations 
of nutritional disease were evident from thp high incidence of dental caries 
and of thyroid enlargement, reflecting borderline intakes of iodine particu- 
larly during periods of maximum growth and needs during pregnancy and 
lactation. In significant segments of the population the levels of caloric 
intake, protein intake, and the dietary supply of calcium, iron, and vitamins 
A and C were borderline. 

In a F.Y. 1!H>7 pilot project in the PII8 Indian Health Oklahoma City 
area the primary or secondary diagnoses related to nutritional diseases were 
tabulated for 9T»$.8 discharges, including 1.109 deliveries, from the Oklahoma 
City Area Indian hospitals : 



Iron deficiency anemia 141 

Malnutrition (unqualified) 10 

Anemia of pregnancy 11 

Nutritional maladjustment of infancy 9 

Bate effects of rickets 1 

Osteomalacia 1 

Steatorrhea and sprue 1 



5. Inf tint morbidity and mortality 

Tlu? Indian infant deatli rate is still more than 1 \« times that for the general 
population and that of the Alaska Native, nearly twice ns high. The mortality 
from one month to one year is more than three times that for the general popu- 
lation. Without question inadequate nutrition is a major factor In overall mor- 
bidity and mortality of the infant. 

n. COUtEXT EFFORTS TO MEET XUTRITrOX AL PROBLEMS 

Nutrition problems are an integral component of the overall socioeconomic 
problems and physical environment of the Indian and Alaska Native. The lack 
of sufficient resources to provide nutritionally adequate diets, coupled with lack 
of understanding of the relationship of food to health and presence of environ- 
mental conditions which threaten tlie safety of food and protection from disease, 
constitutes the major (‘onshleration in resolving nutrition problems. 

Education is the most essential tool to combat nutrition problems and is the 
underlying focus of all Division program efforts related to nutrition. The Divi- 
sion’s limited professional nutrition staff extend their knowledge and skills 
through : 

1. Consulting with and training the Division's medical and other para- 
medical staff who have direct day to day contacts with the Indian in prac- 
tical. applied nutrition principles geared to food habits and preferences, food 
and economic resources, and cultural practices of the Indian and Alaska 
Native. 

2. Providing similar consultation and training for the staff of allied 
agencies. 

1. Providing direct nutrition counseling services to the Indian within the 
limits of available nutrition staff. 

Special projects and activities to Improve nutritional health : 

1. Through recent efforts of the Divisions nutrition staff in Alaska, the 
American Biscuit Company of Seattle has begnn enrichment of Pilot Bread 
and Jersey Creams (Pilot Crackers) with iron, cnlcinm. thiamine, riboflavin 
and niacin. This will nmke a significant contribution to the nutritional qual- 
ity of the diets of substantial numbers of Alaska Natives who consume 
Pilot Bread regularly. 

2. A project proposal currently has been prepared for submission to OEO 
for funding under the Emergency Fond and Medb-al Services Program. This 
will ho a study of the effect of an adequate mi' 1 , formula product on a se- 
lected group of Navajo Virgin n children from birth to two years. 
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3. Division nutritionists in several local ons have been successful in ob- 
taining extra allocations c»f surplus commodities of pood nutrltiounl quality 
for Indians with s|>echil needs such as tiie pregnant and 1 notating women. 
Since the use of commodity foods tends to he in direct proportion to the 
amount of continuing education provided regarding their use, considerable 
emphasis is given to this area. 

4. It oca use of the prevalence of iron deficiency anemia in infants and 
young children, iron supplementation of the diet from birth is being stressed 
through iron fortified formula or milk products, iron enriched cereals and 
the introduction of iron rich foods at tiie appropriate time during infancy. 

Iir. NEEDS FOR IMPROVING NUTRITIONAL HEALTH OF TTTE INDIAN AND ALASKA NATIVE 

1. Xutritionat status studies (including clinical, biochemical and dietary ap- 
praisals) of Indian and Alaska Native groups to identify the nature, extent and 
location of nutritional problems in order to confirm program needs and establish 
priorities. 

2. Improvement in both tiie quantity and quality of the fowl supply available 
to this population. Methods of accomplishing this might include: 1 

n. Making commodity foods available to n larger proportion of families, 
increasing the variety and allowances of these foods and lil^mlizing eligi- 
bility requirements. 

h. Extending the food stamp program to more areas, .simplifying partici- 
pation policies and procedures ns much ns possible, and increasing the quan- 
tity of stamps provided per dollar on the basis of family size and needs. 

e. Providing additional commodity foods and food stamps to meet medi- 
cally indicated nutritional needs of individuals. 

d. Promoting and providing assistance with procurement, production and 
preservation of indigenous food supplies such ns game, gardens and native 
plants. 

3. Sufficient nutritionists and dietitians to : 

a. Provide continuing nutrition consultation service for all medical and 
paramedical staff of the Division and for related staff of allied agencies such 
as Tribal and Alaska Native Village Councils: the Bureau of Indian Affairs: 
OEO; State and Bocal Departments of Health. Education and Welfare: and 
other agencies of the Public Health Service and Department of HEW. 

b. Provide direct nutrition counseling for hospital inpatients and outpa- 
tients and those seen in field eiinies. 

c. Train Indian and Alaska Natives ns nutrition aides and dietary aides 
to extend the skills of the nutritionist and dietitian in the Division’s hospital 
and field health program. 

d. Participate actively in the nntrition training of Indian and Alaska 
Native community health aides. 

e. Strengthen the dietary departments in Division hospitals so that food 
service itself will exert maximum influence ns a teaching tool In conjunction 
with planned counseling by staff. 

f. Permit maximum attention to preventive nntrition education ns well ns 
to education as part of the prompt treatment of diagnosed or identified nu- 
trition problems. 



The Division of Indian Health has no means of issuing food directly to Indians 
and Alaska Natives who may be in need of it. However, nutrition education ef- 
forts are focused on encouraging the best utilization possible of the food available 
to the beneficiary Population. This includes wise spending of the food dollar to 
obtain foods of the highest nutritional level as well as making nse of such food 
resources ns Indigenous plants, game and fish. 

The distribution of Government donated foods (commodities) varies consider- 
ably among states and counties depending on policies of the responsible agency and 
eligibility qualifications. Where distribution policies are liberal and broad the ma- 
jority of Indians on many reservations would he eligible for the donated foods 
program. Where this is accompanied by practical and continuing education utfll- 



* See Attachment re Commodity Foods and Food Stamp Program. 
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nation of donated foods is very high and they make a substantial contribution 
to the quantity and quality of the diet. Where distribution and eligibility policies 
are restricted these foods may be available only to selected individuals in the 
family unit such as a child for whom ADC is provided or where a member of the 
family is receiving old age assistance. The amount of food provided for one per- 
son in eases like this makes a very small contribution to the total family diet. 

In any case, even with commodities distributed to the majority of the population 
such as occurs on some reservations where the tribe handles the program it is 
reported that the commodities suffice for only ahout half of the time interval be- 
tween distribution dntes. Where commodities are available the Division has made 
efforts to obtain supplemental supplies for specific family members with increased 
nutritional needs such as prenatals. 

The Food Stamp Program, while providing a much wider potential variety of 
foods, presents some problems with many of our families. It is a more sophisti- 
cated program than donated foods and requirse a cash outlay for stamps which 
is not always accessible. Here again the success of the Food Stamp Program in 
improving nutritional health depends in a large measure on the amount of edu- 
cational service available to the participants. 

Division staff encourage the participation of all day school children in the 
School Lunch Program where it is available. Attention is given to securing free 
school lunches for Indian children who cannot afford to pay for them or in some 
cases to find some other means of financing the school lunch for specific children. 

In a nutshell, because the Division of Indian Health is engaged in a program of 
health services, not in food distribution, the major thrust in correcting nutritional 
problems or improving the health of the Indian and Alaska Native is centered 
around education geared toward the most effective and efficient utilization of 
available food resources as well as the production of food itself through gardening 
particularly. 



National Education Association, 

Washington, D.C . , March ’J, 1900, 

Senator Ehward M. Kennedy, 

Chairman , Subcommitlt f o?i Ind< / n Education , 

Senate Office Building, Washington , D.C . 

Dear Senator Kennedy: The National Education Association, representing 
some two million members of the National and State education associations, 
respectfully proposes the following matters to the Indian Education Subcom- 
mittee for consideration in preparing legislation to improve the educational oppor- 
tunities for American children of Indian descent : 

1. Transfer ail Indian education programs, including preschool elementary 
and secondary, higher, vocational, and adult education to the U.S. Offi.-e 
of Education. Present programs of assistance to public schools enrolling 
Indians, such as the Johnson-O’Malley funds, ns well as ail present educa- 
tional activities and facilities of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, should be 
transferred to the U.S, Office of Education for administration and control. 
The responsibility for Indian education of ail types should be totally removed 
from the domination of the Bureau of Indian Affairs Area Directors and 
Reservation Superintendents. 

2. Provide for establishment of local school hoards, elected hy the tribes 
and composed of Indian adults to ha^e such control ns is appropriate over 
policies under which the various individual federal schools operate. 

3. Provide for coordination of the programs in the federal schools with 
those operated hy the varlons public school systems in the states in which 
the federal schools are located. 

4. Provide that non-Indian children may attend federal schools under 
agreements and proper fiscal arrangements with the states and local school 
districts. 

5. Provide additional special programs of preservice and inservice teacher 
education for persons interested in teaching Indian children in federal, pnblic, 
or private non-profit schools. This effort shonld include contracts with insti- 
tutions of higher education as well as scholarships and fellowships for Indi- 
viduals. People of Indian blood should be given first preference for such 
stipend programs. 
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tVe also urge that the present practice of including federally schooled Indian 
pupils under various other federal education acts such as Titles I, II, aad III of 
ESEA be dlscoatlnued. This practice gives the illusion of solving the Indian edu- 
cation problem without, in fact, having any appreciable Impact on the situation. 

Wc hope these recommendations will become part of the Subcommittee record. 
We also look forward to testifying before your Committee after specific legis- 
lation is introduced later this year. 

Sincerely, 



John M. Lumlet, 

Assistant Executive Secretary for Legislation and Federal Relations. 



Mehquakie — Background Information 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs has for some time been trying to phase out its 
operation of the Sac aad Fox Day School in Tama, Iowa, and transfer the Mes- 
quaklc Indian students to the South Tama County Community School District- 
Grade levels la a Day School on the settlement have been decreased from an 
original 1-8 structure to the present 1-1 arrangement 

Following several meetings, it was announced la October 1907 that all Iadlan 
students at the Settlement Day School would be transferred to South Tama Pub- 
lic Schools by the fall of 1908. Several more meetings followed, aad the BIA 
reports that no opposition to the transfer was voiced. 

But in June 1908 Mesquakles began questioning the transfer, and la July 1908 
the tribal council went on record as opposing the elosiag of the settlement school. 
At this time, grades 1-5 were located In the Settlement Day sehool aad from 
Oth grade on Mesquakle students attended public schools. 

In September, 1908 after the Mesquakles threatened a boycott of public school. 
District Judge Edward MeMnnus ordered that the Indian Day School be re- 
opened by October 31 for grades 1-4 aad that attorneys for the Mesquakles and 
for the defendants, the BIA and the South Tama County School Dlstriet, submit 
proposals for resolution of the problem by February 28. 

In November, the BIA filed a motion to dismiss the case, maintaining the court 
couldn't issue an injunction against a governmental body such as BIA but In 
February the Judge denied the motion. 

By February 28, 1909 the Mesquakles had filed a plan calling for a kinder- 
garten through ninth grade school over which they would have complete control. 
Instructors would be familiar with Indian culture, aad both Mesqunkie culture 
and language would be part of the curriculum. The school would be funded by 
BIA through a contract with the tribe. 

BIA’s plan called for continuation of the Sac and Fox Day School as “an 
attendance center” for grades 1-1 during 19G9-70 with all the students transfer- 
ring to the public school beginning with the 1970-71 school year. The tribal coun- 
cil voiced its opposition to this proposal. The BIA also reported that any program 
beyond the third-grade level at the Settlement sehool would necessitate construc- 
tion of additional classrooms, and that money for such a project was not avail- 
able. 

The Judge has accepted the two “resolutions” and a preliminary pretrial 
proceedings report will be filed May 19. 1909. Following this, a day will be set 
for a final pretrial conference, and if a trial will be necessary the court will set 
a date at that time. 

Meanwhile, the Mesquakles haveeagaged the support of the American Friends 
Service Committee out of Des Moines (John Hedges is the contact there), and 
the committee is presently seeking teachers to teach in the Mesquakles’ K-9 
school. 

The South Tama County School District has terminated its contract with the 
BIA effective Jnly 1, but has left itself open to renegotiate a contract later. 
Three of the fonr members of the school districts central office staff, including the 
superintendent, have submitted their resignations. The superintendent leaves 
Jane 35 and two staff members May 9 and May 23. 
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Subcommittee ox Indian Education, 

September JO, JOGS. 

Mr, Robert Bennett, 

Commissioner, Bureau of Indian Affairs, 

Department of Interior , 

Washington, D.C . 

Dear Mn. Bennett : I have received an urgent telegram from Columbus Keslina, 
Cliainuan of the Mcsqunkio Tribal Council, Tama, Iowa. The telegram states: 

“Our community school is being taken away by the BIA without our consent 
The BIA did not consult with ns before closing the school. We urge you to inter- 
cede in the name of justice for the children, 0 

I am also in receipt of an article in the Dos Moines Sunday Register of July 
21, 10C8 which raises a number of questions about the closing of the Mosqtinkic 
school. 

I am writing to request a full description of events leading up to the actual 
decision, the decision-making process, and what has happened as a result In addi- 
tion, I would appreciate answers to the following questions : 

1. How long has the BIA been providing full or partial financial support for 
the education of the Mcsquakie children? How has tlie nature of this support 
changed ? 

2. What criteria were applied in determining whether or not the school 
should be closed? Have any studies been made of the Mcsquakie school in 
terms of its strengths, weaknesses and general educational performance? Did 
the tribe initiate the request for closing the school? What was the nature and 
extent of the tribal participation in making the decision to close the school? 

3. Have any studies been conducted of the advantages of the schools to 
which the Mesquakie children would be bussed, nave any studies been made 
ou data accumulated about the success or failure of Mesquakie children after 
they graduate from their own school and attend public junior and senior high 
schools? 

4. What evidence is available to support the contention that the children 
will prosier educationally by being split into three small groups and bussed 
to three different schools where they will constitute a small minority of the 
student population? 

•>. What is the general attitude of the surrounding Iowa communities to the 
Mesquakie Iudians and the general attitudes of the Indians toward the 
white communities? Is discrimination, subtle or overt, a problem in this 
relationship? If so, what effect might tills have on the ehldren? 

0. How have the public schools to which the children are to be transferred 
prepared to meet their special needs and cope with cultural and social dif- 
ferences? Have the teachers received specialized training? Have the teachers 
participated in or observed the Mcsquakie school? Has any sort of liaison 
committee been established between the tribe and the public school officials? 
Have any adaptations in curriculum been made? Is there any material avail- 
able on the cultural background and history of the Indian children? Have 
arrangements Ikkui made for active Indian parental involvement, in the 
school? Have the Indian parents met and held discussions with the public 
school teachers and principals? 

7. What are the eompartive financial advantages for the federal govern- 
ment in sending the Indian children to the public schools? Please provide us 
with full cost data on this matter. 

Let mo assure you that I consider this to be a matter of considerable 
importance. First, because the administrative policy and procedures in regard 
to the transfer of responsibility from B.I.A. to public school districts should 
be crystal clear and adhered to, and if violated should provide procedures for 
redress. Secondly, the Subcommittee has become painfully aware of the failure 
of far too many public schools in providing an effective education for Indian 
children. 

I would appreciate hearing from you in this regard at the earliest possible 
time. 

Sincere’ 

Wayne Morse, 

Chairman. 
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U.S. Department ok the Interior. 

Bureau ok Indian Affairs. 

Washington, D.C. 

Hon. Wayne Morse. 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Indian Education, Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, U.S. Senate, Washinyton, D.C. 

Dear Senator Morse: We have carefully considered your letter of September 
JO and have the following comments to make regarding the transfer of several 
Mesquakie Indian children from the Sac and Fox Bureau school to the South 
Tania Public School District. 

The relationship of the Mesquakie Indians to the educational program of the 
. Bureau of Indian Affairs at Tania, Iowa, extends over a period of more than 

SS years. Early history reflects little Interest or participation of the people in 
the educational programs: however, several events In recent years reflect an 
Increased Interest In becoming more Involved hi the decision-making process 
governing their welfare. 

An example of this growing interest can l e found by a review of meetings with 
Mesquakie Indians regarding the proposal to transfer the children from the Sac 
and Fox Day School operated by the Bureau to the nearby public schools. 

On March 10-11, lOliO, the Assistant Aren Director (Education) met with the 
Mesquakie Tribal Council regarding a proposal to utilize $200,000 of Public Law 
SI -Sir; funds to construct an additional educational facility at the South Tania 
School District. Over 75 percent of Mesquakie children attend South Tama 
schools. The Council passed a Resolution favoring the proposal and sent a copy 
of this Resolution to Representative Banstrn of the United States Congress 
requesting his support. 

Un February 1-2, 1JHJ7. the Assistant Area Director (Education) met with 
the Tribal Council and approximately 20 people from the community regarding 
transfer of students of the Sac and Fox School to the South Tama School 
District. A public announcement of tlie proposed transfer was made at the 
meeting. The announcement was published In the newspapers in the Tama and 
Toledo ureas. The people did not oppose the proposal but did Inquire whether 
their Settlement land would be taxed because of the dosing. They were assured 
that tliere was tio relationship between this action and thedr land becoming 
taxable. 

On March 0. 10G7, the Assistant Aren Director (Education) met with the 
Mesquakie Tribal Council and members of the community regarding developing 
an Indian Educational Advisory Committee. The objectives of this Committee 
were: (1) To establish effective communications with the South Tama School 
District: (2) to support education improvements for Indian students ; CD to help 
in the planning of the educational curriculum: and (4) to discuss present and 
future school policies. The transfer of educational resixuislbllities was discussed 
in detail at that meeting and some of the parents spoke favorably for it. The 
Committee was appointed on February 22. Ib&S. The Tribal Secretary personally 
delivered an announcement regarding the Committee to every mailbox In the 
community. 

On Octol>er 24. 1007. another meeting was held with the Mesquakie people re- 
garding the transfer of students to the public school by the Fall of lJHW. The 
meeting was covered by an editor from the local newspaper and an article re- 
garding the proposal was published on October 20. 1007. hi the T nledn Chronicle . 
There were no obvious objections to the proi>osed transfer at the meeting. 

On May 12. IOCS, another meeting was held with the people. Following this 
meeting. It was decided to contact parents of the community regarding their 
feeling towaiil the proposed transfer. Several contacts were made which re- 
vealed no serious objection to such a transfer. The general consensus of the 
survey was that the parents did not feel it made much difference which school 
their children a; ended — the Bureau or the public school, A comment made by 
the Chairman oi the Mesquakie Tribal Council at the meeting was that he would 
not be reluctant to the transfer if the children could nil go to the same educa- 
tional center. Bus routes were also discussed. 

A June 2, 1008. meeting was scheduled to finalize the transfer of the children 
to the public schools. At this time there was some opposition expressed regarding 
the plan. 
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On July 2, 1908, n letter from the Aren Director authorizing the transfer was 
given to the Tribal Chairman nnd the Sui>ermtendeiit of the South Tania School. 

On July 19, 1908, a meeting was called for the puriiose of informing the Mes- 
qunkie people of n change of personnel in the Tama field office. However, the 
people used the meeting to object to the dosing of the Sac and Fox Day School. 

The Mesquakie Tribal Council liehl a special meeting on July 20, IOCS. At 
that meeting the Council went on record in the form of a motion to never agree 
to the closing of the school. 

Comments on the questions raised in your letter are ns follows: 

action i 

The Bureau has been providing an educational program for the Mesquakie 
people since 1880, a i>criod of 88 years. 

The first educational program was a one-teacher day school. Later two board- 
ing schools were erected — one for Sac children, and the other for Fox children. 
Sue children later joined the Fox children at one boarding school. The Bureau 
provided full support for the children attending the Sae and Fox school up to 
1907-08 school yenr. Since 1944, effort has been made to point out the advantages 
of public school education. The transfer of upper grades, one grade nt a time, 
to the public school over several years reduced the enrollment in the Sae and 
Fox school Inst year to DC students In grades 1-5. 

The Community School District of South Timm County assumed the responsi- 
bility^ for providing educational services to Indian students attending the Sac 
and Fox school during the 1997-08 school jear, under a contract agreement The 
South Tama County District provided the teaching staff for 50 Indian students 
attending the Bureau school. Finns for the 1908-09 school year are to bus the 
children into South Tama County public schools instead of transporting them 
to the Bureau school. The bus routes for nil Indian students attending South 
Tama schools will be shorter than they have been prior to this time. The publie 
school in South Tama enrolls 1,300 students, has well-equipped library facilities, 
counselors, athletic and drnmn programs, and can handle a more adequate edu- 
cational program. The public school is prepared to serve the remaining DO 
students, in addition to the 150 or rnoro already attending the South Tama 
County schools. 

The Johnson -O'M alley program lias assisted Indian children attending the 
South Tnuia School District in the areas which enroll Mesquakie Iudian children 
since 1901. Public Law Sl-874 funds have also been made available to the District 
except for a brief period. We have no available records of the funds made avail- 
able to support Indian enrollment prior to 1900. This program allotment has in- 
creased with the number of Indian children attending. 

Question 2 

The criteria used for initiating plans for the transfer of the Mesquakie 
children to the public school are in keeping with the overall policy of the Bureau 
to transfer the responsibility for the education of Indian children to public 
schools whenever feasible and icAcn it is in the best interest of the people . Who 
determines this? 

Strong consideration was given to the fact that n progressive number of Mes- 
quakie children in the upper grades and high school were attending publie school 
with no serious objections from the people. To nssist in the final year of transi- 
tion, the .Sae and Fox Day School was operated under contract with the South 
Tama Public School District during the 1907-08 school year, nsing their teachers 
and supervision In carrying out a publie school program for the children in 
grades 1-5 at the Sae and Fox school. It was felt that it did not follow sound 
educational practice to operate three classrooms for 50 students from the first 
through the fifth grades on the Sac and Fox settlement. More adequate educa- 
tional facilities, staff and programs were available at the nearby South Tama 
public schools and they were ready to assume the responsibility of educating 
the Mesquakie children. 

There have been no formal studies made of the Mesquakie school children but 
their general performance and the results of yenriy nehievement tests has been 
disappointing. Snv and Fox students who enter the Tama publie schools at the 
sixth and seventh prades score substantially lower than those who began their 
education nt the publie school. The students who enter the publie school ns first- 
graders remain In school longer. 
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We have never advocated the closing of the Bureau school at Tama. Our in- 
terest has always been in the transfer of the children to a puhlic school. We 
hojK? the school can continue to serve the Indians in many areas* including pre- 
school and adult education programs. 

The Tribe did not initiate the request for closing the school, but did not object 
to the transfer of the children to the South Tama schools untii the meeting of 
July 10, 10G8. The Tribal Council’s Resolution to support construction of public 
school facilities to accommodate 200 of their children would certainly indi- 
cate their interest in the transfer of all their children to the South Tama 
schools. 

Question S 

Iowa puhlic schools are operated under an effective, accredited system which 
is fully recognized professionally. In addition, the Community School District 
of South Tama Comity is prepared to assume the resj>onsibility for educating 
the Mesquakie children. For many years the District has enrolled approximately 
75 percent of the Mesquakie Indian children in its schools and the teachers of 
the.se children have had considerable experience in working with them. 

There are many advantages of attending the puhlic schools of the South Tama 
District over the smaller. Bureau Sac and Fox Day School. The larger, modem 
public school facilities offer a lietter learning environment, bettor teachers, an 
integration factor, and the latest equipment and facilities. Through the various 
contacts with new students, teachers, and community, Mesquakie pupils will be 
better prepared to bceontc a part of the larger soeie.tjt. 

Records indicate that Mesquakie students who have attended puhlic schools 
from kindergarten on. score hotter on achievement tests, have better attendance 
records, and remain in school longer than those who begin their education in 
the Sac and Fox Day School. 

Question 4 

The achievement of any s]>ecified racial balance was not a consideration in de- 
ciding upon three attendance centers for the Mesquakie children. The considera- 
tions wen* : A desire of parents for a particular school : parents’ requests to keep 
all children of the same family in the same school: space available; and the dis- 
tance between home and school. Insofar as possible, the District responded to this 
request. 

Question 5 

The general attitude between the community and the Mesquakie people is 
typical of some Indian communities located near urban centers. It is the opin- 
ion of the officer in charge that the Indian people get along as well as. if not bet- 
ter. with the non-Indian people in the area than people in similar situations 
in the general population. There has been no major problems in this respect, bnt 
there is some fooling hoth ways. Mesquakie adults are known and respected for 
their good work record in employment in towns as far os 50 miles distant from 
their Settlement 

Question G. 

It is recognized that some forms of discrimination exist in communities whore 
minority groups reside, and the Mesquakie people are no exception. It is the 
opinion of those working with the Tndicn people and the public schools that this is 
not a major factor in their relationship. Wo recognize that where discrimination 
exists, the learning of the students will be affected. Little, if any, discrimination 
exists in the elementary grade* but becomes noticeable in the junior and senior 
high school levels. This supports our contention that discrimination in schools 
is not a serious problem when children are integrated at the primary level. A 
review of the high school extracurricular program reveals that the Mesquakie 
youth are active in all school activities. Boys are represented on several athletic 
teams. A Mesquakie girl is working in the office of the school superintendent. 

As a regular part of the inservice training of teachers and the administration, 
a workshop specially geared to receiving the additional Mesquakie children 
was conducted prior to the opening of school. This included an informative 
address by the school superintendent All the professional services for the Mes- 
quakie children last year were provided hy the district 

A liaison person worked diligently last year to help improve relationships 
between parents, children, teachers, and the school administration. During part 
of the school year, an Indian parent served as a link between the puhlic school 
and the community, 
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For this* school year, a coordinator position is proposed to work with the people 
and to involve them further in school visits, teacher- parent conferences, attend- 
ance at hoard mootings, and more active participation in the Parent-Teacher 
Associations. It is recommended that the person selected for the position be a 
Mesquakio Indian. In February of this year, the Tribe appointed an Indian 
Kdnentiou Advisory Committee to represent the interests of the people in their 
relationships with the public schools. 

Special education is available to disadvantaged children, but no special cur- 
riculum Is being offered the Mesquakio Indian students at the South Tama 
schools. Teachers arc made a ware of special needs of Indian students. 

As mentioned previously in this letter, the public schools are equipped with 
modern libraries, counselors, athletic and drama programs, and designed to give 
the best possible education to students. Indian culture and history are taught only 
as a part of the State social studies curriculum. The school library contains many 
references to Indian history and culture. It is lioi>cd that the Iudian Education 
Advisory Committee ami the school coordinator will stimulate further interest 
in Indian culture and values. Hopefully, units in Indian history aud govern- 
ment will he given a more prominent place in the school's social study 
curriculum. 

There have been no s|K>cinl meetings scheduled for Indian parents aud public 
school teachers aud principals; however, Mesquakio parents are encouraged to 
visit the public school enrolling their children aud attend the regular board and 
parent-teacher meetings. Several Mcsqunkie parents have been active in these 
meetings over the years. 



Question 7. 

Financial consideration was not a controlling factor in the transfer of all the 
children. Johnson-cVMalley Public I.awSl-STl funds are allocated to the district 
to meet per capita costs. Funds arc also available to provide for the special needs 
of Indian children. 

When local enrollment and circumstances at a Bureau school make separate 
education no longer preferable or viable, transfer to n public school needs to he 
implemented. This can never be done without initial trauma because that is what 
results from breaking with the familiar and the traditional. After transfer this* 
will gradually become the accepted status. The Mesquakio Indian iK*ople, the 
Bureau personnel, and public school officials have labored many years together to 
effect a harmonious transfer over a planned period of time. 

We appreciate your warm concern mul sympathy for the Iudian people and 
hope that you will continue your interest in tlieir rights and welfare. 

Sincerely yours, 



CirAni.ER X. Zellers. 



Assistant Commissioner (Education) . 



Am erica x Friends Service Committee. Inc., 

Philadelphia , Pa., September 20, 19GS. 

Hon. Wayne Morse. 

Old Senate Office Building, Washington, D C. 

Bear Senator Morse: We are informed by the Mesquakio Tribal Council, of 
Tama. Iowa, that the Bureau of Indian Affairs is moving to close down the com- 
munity school run by the Bureau and transfer Mesquakio school children to the 
local public schools, although tribal consent has not been obtained for tbis move. 
The American Friends Service Committee fully supports the position of the 
Mesquakio Tribal Council that the school should not be terminated without tribal 
consent, aud we urge you, as chairman of the. Senate Subcommittee on Indian 
Education, to use your Influence to see that the situation is corrected and that the 
principle of tribal consent not be violated in future transfers of Indian children 
into public school systems. 

Although we understand that the process of transfer is already fairly far 
advanced, we urge that a moratorium be allowed and the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs school continued in operation, to allow for procedures recognizing the 
principle of tribal consent. A tribal referendum would be the fairest way of de- 
termining the washes of the tribal group as n whole. If a tribal referendum should 
endorse retentio. of tbe Bureau of Indian Affairs school, then we would urge 
that tbe trnnsfer *o the public school system not be made and that the Bureau 
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of Indian Affairs continue to operate the community school for the Mcsqunkic 
people. 

In your work on the Subcommittee on Indian Education, I am sure you have 
become famUiar with the many problems Indian children have in public schools 
and tile difficulties their parents often have in relating to schools controlled by 
non-Indians and geographically and socially distant from the Indian community. 
Such problems are only exaggerated hy failure to respect the right of the Indian 
community to participate in basic decisions concerning the governance of the 
schools serving their children. The American Friends Service Committee has 
maintained close relationships with the Mesquakic Tribe for a period of some 
three years, supporting their Pow-Wow Committee with summer work camps In 
19GG and again in 1908. During this period we have been made aware of the 
attac hment of members of the Mesqunkle community to their school. It is vir- 
tually tlie only Institution available for general community U9e. 

We feel their wishes should he respected concerning retention of the Bureau 
school or transfer to the public school system. We urge you to uphold their right 
to express their wishes and have them respected. 

Sincerely, 

Pam Coe, 

X ational Representative , 
American Indian Program. 



U.S. Distiuct Court, 

Cedar Rapids , lo\ca . Xovcmbcr 12, 1988, 

He: Sac and Fox Tribe, et a!., v. the South Tama County Community School 
District, ot a 1. Civil No. G8-C-39-CU 
Mr. Adrian Tj. Tarmeter, 

Staff Director, Special Subcommittee on Indian Education, 

V.S, Senate, Washington. D.C. 

Dear Mr. Parameter: In reply to your letter of October 25, IOCS, enclosed 
is a copy of the Order of September 30, lfHJS, entered pursuant to agreement 
iff counsel at the pre-trial conference. Because of t lie Agreement reached at 
the conference in chambers, there was no hearing in open court. Von will note 
from the Order that no further proceedings are nntiriimted in the case until 
early next year, 

I am directing the clerk of court to seud you copies of any subsequent orders 
entered. 

Very truly yours. 



Enclosure 



Edward J. McManus. 



In the United States District Court for tuk North urn Distiuct op Iowa, 

Cedar Rapids Division 

Pursuant to Rule 10. Federal Rules of Civil Procedure and pre-trie* conference 
in the above matter held in the Judge's chambers. United States Courthouse. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, on September 30, IPGS, counsel for all parties being present, 
it is 

Ordered 

1. The parties hereto agree and stipulate that as soon ns practical hut not 
Inter than Thursday. October 31. 1908, the Indian Day School on the Tama 
Indian Settlement In Tama County. Iowa* shall be opened and operated hy the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs in accordance with the applicable statutes to pro- 
vide education for the Indian children residing on the settlement for grades one 
through four Inclusive for the 190S-19G0 school year. 

2. That by not inter than Friday, February 28, 1009, counsel for the parties 
shall prepare and submit to the court n proposed plan for the final resolution 
of the problem of furnishing education for the Indian children on the Tama 
Indian Settlement. 

3. This pre-trial conference Is continued until Monday, March 3, 1909, at 
9 :30 n.m, 

September 30, 1908. 

Edward .T. McManus, 

U.S, District Judge. 



« 
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In the United States District Court for the Northern District of Iowa, 

Cedar Rapids Division 

This matter is before the court on defendant United States of America, 
Department of Interior, Bureau of Indian Affairs’ (United States) Motion to 
Dismiss filed November 18, 1908, and plaintiff’s resistance thereto. Argument 
having been heard, the motion was submitted January 16, 1969. 

In this action, plaintiff Sac and Fox Tribe of the Mississippi in Iowa (Sac 
and Fox Tribe) seeks equitabie relief in the nature of a mandatory injunction 
against the United States requiring its Department of Interior, Bureau of 
Indian Affairs to reopen the Indian Day School for grades one to five on the 
Tama Indian Settlement in Tama County, Iowa, for the 1968-1969 school year. 

In its complaint, the Sac and Fox Tribe alleges that by virtue of the Treaty 
with the Sauk and Foxes, and subsequently enacted federal statutes, the 

United States is obliged to provide educational facilities for the Indian chil- 
dren of school age residing on the Settlement, and has operated a school on the 
Settlement continuously for many years until September 1, 1968. It further 
nllcg<*s tiiat the closing of the school by defendant was arbitrary, capricious and 
without the consent of plaintiff causing it great and irreparable injury. 

The basis of defendant’s motion is that it has sovereign immunity from this 
type of suit anil therefore this court is without jurisdiction. 

It is elementary that motions to dismiss are sparingly granted and in pass- 
ing on such a motion that the court accepts well pleaded allegations in a light 
most favorable to plaintiff. 1A Barron & Holtzoff § 3TiO. The United States 
is the guardian of Indians and occupies a trust relationship in carrying out its 
obligations under its treaties with them. 41 Am. Jar. 2d. Indians, $ Id nt *39; 
42 C.J.S. Indians, $ 20 at 672. Its conduct toward Its ward is judged by the most 
exacting fiduciary standards. Seminole Station v. United States , 216 t’.S. 2*0 
(1941). Treaties with Indian tribes are construed in a light most favor aide to 
the Indians and their terms are carried out in accordance with the meaning as 
understood by the Indians and in a spirit consistent with the obligation of our 
government to protect the interests of n dependent people. Tiller v. Washington. 
21." T’.S. 081 (1942). The rights nnd duties of Indian children with respwt to 
education nre largely governed by treaty nnd statutory provisions. 42 (’..T.S. 
Indians. § 23 at 6*0; 41 Am.Jur.2d Indians, S IS at 843; 2T» U.S.C. § 271 et seq. 

Generally, claims of Indian tribes against the United States arising under 
a federal treaty or law fall within the Jurisdiction of the Court of Claims. 28 
U.S.C. § 1505. However, that court appears to have no jurisdiction where the tribe 
seeks sj>ecific equitable relief. Klamath and Sfndoc Tribes and Yahooskin Band 
of Snake Indians r. United States , 174 Ct. Cl. 483. 488 ( i960). 

An analysis of plaintiffs complaint reveals that essentially, plaintiff seeks to 
require the Department, of the Interior through its employees in the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs to perform educational duties owed to the plaintiff pursuant to 
the Treaty of 1842 and federal statutes which it arbitrarily and capriciously re- 
fused to do. Tills court is of the view that it has jurisdiction under 28 U.S.C. 
§ 1361 1 as well as $ 1362 which provides : 

The district courts shall have original jurisdiction of all civil actions, 
brought by any Indian tribe or band with a governing IkmIv duly recognized 
by t lie Secretary of the Interior, wherein the matter in controversy arises 
under the Constitution, laws, or treaties of the Unied States. 

While this latter jurisdictional statute is of recent origin (1966) and no cases 
have been found construing its application to the question now pending before 
this court, it would seem literally applicable and particularly so in view of its 
legislative history. In its statement necomimnying House Report No. 2040 the 
Department of the I nterior noted : 

The Department therefore observed that particularly as to this class of 
cases it is appropriate that the actions be brought in a U.S. district court. In 
Its statement to the Senate committee, that Department referred to the unique 
governmental status of Indian tribes nnd the unique relationship which 
exists between them nnd the Federal Government This is a relationship often 
affected by treaties and the Department of the Interior indicated that a 
tribe’s desire to have a Fedora! forum for matters based upon Federal qnes- 



5 “The district courts shall hare original Jurisdiction of any action In the nature of 
mandamus to compel nn officer or employee of the United States or any agency thereof to 
perform n duty owed to the plaintiff." 
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tlons is justified. Vol. 2, United States Code Congressional nnd Administrative 
News, S9th Congress 2nd Session 19G6 at 3140. 

It Is therefore ORDERED: 

Defendant Uulted States’ Motion to Dismiss filed November IS, 1908, is denied. 
February 18, 1!K>9. 

Edward J. McManus, 

V.S. District Judge. 



Smithsonian Institution, 

U.S. National Museum, 
Washington, D.C . , February 13. l!)M. 

Mr. Adrian Parmeter, 

Xcw Senate Office Building 
Washington , D.C , 

Dear Mr. Parmeter: I hoj>o this will provide something of the background 
which you need on the Mesqnakie i>eopie. 

“Mesquakie** nnd “Fox' 4 nre two names for one nnd the same people. *‘Mes- 
quakie” is nn Angllclzation of their nnme for themselves. The term “Fox" is 
said to have come Into use when the French mistook the nnme of a clnn for the 
name of the whole tribe, and though this misnomer lias continued to be favored 
in our legal nnd scientific writings, the Indians prefer to be called Mesquakies. 

The nlx»rlglnnl culture of the Mesquakies most resembles tlint of the Sauks and 
KieknjHxvs and the languages of these three tribes nre very similar, for the most 
part mutually intelligible. These languages belong to the Algonquian family of 
languages which were once spoken over most of central and northeastern North 
America. 

The following three paragraphs nre distilled from the brief historical accounts 
listed Mow : 

Wm. .Tones, Ethnography of the Fox Indians , Bureau of Amerienn Ethnologv 

Bulletin 125, 1939, pp. 2-7. 

Fred Gearing, et a I., editors. Documentary History of the Fox Project . Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 1900, pp. 02-75. 

The Mesquakies, ns well ns the Sauks, generally dwelt in what is now southern 
Wisconsin nnd northern Illinois, from the time that they first became known 
to EuroixMins, In the mid -1000 s, until a Per the war of 1812. The Mesquakies 
opposed French trade nnd plundered Fre h shipments, evidently originally be- 
cause the French armed their enemies, the Hioux. In 1712, the Mesquakies. seek- 
ing revenge on Minlf of their allies the Mn soon tens, suffered heavy losses at the 
hands of the French. But resumed raids on Freneh shipping nnd on Indians 
friendly to the French and intrigue with other tribes against French Interests 
were successful enough that the French determined in 1720 to exterminate the 
Mesquakies tribe. Skirmishes during the next decade greatly reduced the Mes- 
qunkle population until other tribes pleaded against the genocide at the Montreal 
conference of 1737. 

In the following years the Mesquakies entered peacefully Into the fur trade, 
but as the land east of the Mississippi began to fill with white settlers, many 
of the Mesquakies and the Snuks drifted over into Iowa. In 1831 Sauks and 
Mesquakies remaining around the mouth of the Hock River In Illinois removed to 
Iowa after the Black Hawk War. In 3830 nnd 1838 Iowa land was ceded to the 
U.S. for annuity payments and in 1842 the rest of Iowa was ceded in payment 
of debts. The Indians were removed to Kansas, in these transactions the U.S. 
government dealt with the united Sank and Mesqnakie tribes ns a single unit, 
the “Sac and Fox/* nnd continued to do so to some extent after the two tribes 
ceased to dwell together. This situation Is reflected in the legal name of the 
Mesqnakie trll>e, “The Sac and Fox of the Mississippi In Iowa/’ 

In Kansas the Mesquakies became displeased with Sauk control of their 
financial affairs and with pressure to accniturate and to accept allotment in 
servernlty. In 1850 a group sold ponies and purchased 80 acres of land In Iowa 
which are included in the present tribal land holdings. The Iowa legislature 
passed n resolution the same year permitting the Mesqnakie to remain In Iowa 
but for 11 years the federal government refused to renew nnnuitv payments. 
Until 1890 the Mesquakies lived at pence with their white neighbors in Iowa and 
ran their own affaire. In that year they were placed under federal jurisdiction 
as a result of lobbying by a group of Tama County citizens organized for the 
purpose of assimilating the Indians to white culture. 
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The remaining paragraphs are based on i»ersonnl observation of and discussion 
with Mesquakies living at the Mesquakie Indian Settlement west of Tnina, Iowa, 
during the past year. 

Since 1 !Sa<i the land owned by the tribe has increased to nl>out ^.>00 acres. I he 
Settlement differs from the usual Indian reservation in that the land is owned 
bv the Mesquakie tribe and the Indians pay taxes on it. The land is ]>artly lo\% 
hills— rugged and wooded, partly flood plain along the Iowa River, and portly 
tilled fields. Dwellings are scattered, in density and pattern much as in expensive 



semi rural suburbs such ns Potoraae Maryland. 

Many nsi>ects of Indian culture, as opposed to general White America n-Kuro* 
| H -an culture, are preserved and revered by the residents of the settlement. 
Aiuon? these are native religious, the Mesquakie language. Mesquakie uni-de 
and dancing, something of native agriculture with distinctive erops. food 
preservation, and cuisine, traditional individual resj>onsibilty for the welfare of 
relatives and tribe, traditional hospitality and generosity and the annnnl pow- 
wow. 

Concerning the Mesquakie language, it is used exclusively by Mesquakies 
talking to Mesquakies as well as in not infrequent contacts with Sanks and 
Kirknpoo*. As a result the Mesqnakie child hears Vttie English before school, 
and enters school n monolingual in the Mesquakie language. Mesquakies lenru 
English in school and all the ndnlts that I know speak good English, though I 
am told that there are two or three old people who speak only Mesqnftkie. The 
language is a written language, with a system of transcription in Roman lettters 
which probably goes lmck to French times. This system was taught, in the home 
until a few generations ago: now few younger Mesqnakies can write their native 
language. 

If I can furnish any further information or clarification please feel free to 
ask me. 

Sincerclv, 

Paut. Voorttts. 

Department of Anthropofopp. 



Working Proposal For Mesquakie School 

The Mesquakies people are n proud people. They have set precedence in 
several areas. At one time the Mesqnakies owned most of the eastern half of 
Iowa. The white man came and moved the Mesquakies to Kansas and threatened 
on into Oklahoma. The Mesquakies had either stayed in Iowa or returned from 
Kansas to huy land so that they could remain Mesquakie and follow their tra- 
ditional enterprises. The Mesqnakies are the first and only Tillies to bny and 
maintain their own land. The pride and desire to remain Mesqnak J e once again 
was demonstrated in the Fall of 1908 when the Mesqnakies again said no to a 
Federal policy. They were the first Tribe to initiate legal action to maintain a 
school upon the settlement when the Bnrenu of Indian Affairs desired to close 
that school. 

The Mesqnakies are continuing their desire to maintain what thoy are. For 
the next school year they do not want the former RIA school with its inferior 
education nor the white public school. They want n Mesqnakie school. Because 
of treaties and Federal law education has been provided for the Mesqnakies 
by the Federal Government. It is felt that the time has come for the Mesqnakies 
to n*k. no, to demand, that they have a say in the education of their children. 
In the past years education by the BIA was not for what the Mesquakie desired 
lmt rather to destroy his culture and his pride in himself. It was an ednontion 
to make him into a white man. The most recent development in the transferring 
of the children to the Sonth Tama Community School District for education 
was interpreted as one part of a plan to terminate Federal services which the 
Mesquakies felt to he In violation of their Federal treaties. 

The Mesquakies are a relatively small and isolated Tribe which feels the 
pressures of the white society in which they mnst live and operate. They are 
keenly aware of the pressures to assimilate them into the white i »ciety. The 
closing of their school seemed to them to be an end of the Tribe. 

The Mesqnakies are concerned about what the children arc to he taught and 
how they are to be taught. They want the children to be brought up in the value* 
and beliefs of the Mesquakie. With the closing of the school they are faced 
with the dilemma of the young people being educated in a culture which is alien 
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to them. They are faced with becoming products of an educated system which 
will not ntlirm the values of a Mesquakie. The Mesqunkies know that their 
children must Ik? educated in n way tliat they can Hud the answers to the qnes* 
tions of life in the context of their heritage. They also know that that child 
must participate and compete in the white society for the food which he is aide 
to put upon the table. They have discovered tliat the destruction of the Mesquakie 
culture in the youth does not make him letter able to compete in the white 
society; it often causes him to drop out **ud heroine virtually unemployable* They 
feel only by understanding what it is to he a Mesquakie and acquiring the skills 
to operate in a white society can a young Mesquakie comi>cte favorably and yet 
retain that soreness and security of his culture. Only by setting the base for 
what he is, is he strong enough to meet the demands of the white community. 
The Mesfjuakie realizes that unless lie is allowed to control the education of 
his children ho will he fared with more of the same frustrations that have faced 
him because of the Hurra u of Indian Affairs’ policy of assimilating all Indians 
into the white society* 

To allow the Mesqunkies to develop and implement their educational desires 
the following program lias been proposed and is in operation. 

I. Sf.t L*p anh Develop Pbogram, F eobu art-MaY 

A. Find personnel and set up office for operation. 

1. Coordinator. This Is a full-time job and will be aimed at coordination of 
all activities. There is a wide variety of organizations and agencies and persons 
who have volunteered their aid In developing and implementing an educational 
program. The coordinator should coordinate these activities. lie should develop 
the actual machinery for school planning and open paths for obtaining personnel 
for the actual operation of the school. 

2. Home school workers, (a) Family services. The assignment is to keep 
the Tribe informed on what is happening and to work on relntious with the 
community and parents of those who will be attending the school, (b) Student 
services. The assignment is to work with the South Council and look into the 
questions of student rights in the Tama school under present circumstances. He 
will plan for future relations with Tama. He will also have a big hand in helping 
develop any summer programs. 

B. Find Money. The following budget will be necessary for the first three 
months. 



Coordinator, $400 per month X 3 months $1,200 

Home school workers, 2 X $200 per month X 3 months 1. 200 

Telephone 1.10 

Supplies 110 

Student funds 000 

Travel and meetings 2o0 



Total 3. 700 



If this money cannot be supplied by the Tribe an attempt should l>o made to 
get emergency funds from organizations or individuals which may have them 
available, such as theBnreau of Indian Vffairs. 

C. Structure Administration and Program. Tills inclndes planning modifica- 
tion of present recommendations for the type of administration and program 
♦h it Is to be developed. Both aspects are experimental and shonld he modified as 
It becomes evident that change * n;e needed. Outside consultants to be contracted 
with to develop curriculum and materials. 

P. Determine the type of control the Mesqnakies wish to exercise. Prepare 
and develop a program for members of a school board or other administrative 
group indicating how n school board operates and helping them solve the prob- 
lems that a new school board will face. 

E. Hire personnel. Personnel resources will have to he explored and the staff 
hired. 

F. Identify community resource person j?. 

1. Persons with excellent knowledge of the language. 

2. Persons with knowledge of history. 

a Develop a relation with persons to articulate traditional methods of Mes- 
quakie education. 
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4. Persons with college degrees that may be able to gain certification by 
special programs. 

G. Develop a program of community relations with the Tama community and 
South . 

Tama Community Schools to provide for the future of the Mesquakle children 
in the High School in the future. 



n. may through june 



A, Begin the process of developing materials to he used in a school that relates 
to the Mesquakle culture . 

1. History. 

2. Language. 

3. et cetera. 

B. Continue a program of community relations and community involvement 
in the development of the school. The more complete community participation, 
the better. 

C. Provide for visits of persons from other tribes to discuss the programs that 
are being faced in the development of the school. Provide for the visitation bv 
the Tribal council, and others Interested, to other schools in operation and 
discuss the questions of administration and development 

D. School week. Sometime during the last part of June a week should be 
set aside to focus on the school. Its activities, and Its development in relationship 
with the students, parents and faculty administrations. 

E. Any more work that is necessary for getting financing for the school. Most 
of the work should have been done and money should have been committed at this 
point, or at least, contacts made. 

P. Proposed budget for this period: 



Coordinator, $*100 per month for 2 mouths 

Home school workers, $200 per mouth for two workers fo72 months” 

Telephone 

Office supplies 

Travel and meetings I 

Student fund 



$800 

800 

100 

100 

400 

200 



Total 



2, 550 



III. SUMMER PROGRAMS, THE FUTURE TEACHERS AND TRIBE 8HOULD BE INCLUDED A8 
MUCH AS POSSIBLE, JUNE-AUGU8T 



A. A merican Friends Service Committee's summer work project . 

1. Provide for tutoring of the children to enter school the next year, generally 
to improve their command of the material required by the State of Iowa. 

2 . Place emphasis upon youth activities. 

3. Aid hi developing an arts program. 

4. Work with the Taum community and eommunltv relations. 

5. Prepare materials for the school program, 

B. Community kindergarten week . 

1. Determine the Mesquakle patterns of child-rearing. 

2. Provide a closer relationship between parents and the school. 

3. Develop tea eher/pa rent relations. 



Budget : 

Administration 
Homo workers. 

Telephone 

Office 

Travel 

Student fund... 



$3, 300 
1,200 
150 
150 
400 
200 



Total 



5, 400 



IV. SCHOOL rN OPERATION, SEPTEMBER 11)00 

A. Prior to opening of school, one to two-week teacher training program. 
Throughout the total program work will be progressing and aiming at the opening 
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•of the school In September. It will include teacher training, teacher selection, 
development of variety of program, preparation of materials, contacting of per- 
sonnel, tinding Information oil housing, and school building, developing program 
with the BIA, et cetera. 



PKOPOSAX, FOQ SCIIOOL OPERATIONS 

The Mesquakle School is a project developed by and for the Mesquakles for the 
Mesquakie settlement at Tama, Iowa. The pressure of time does not allow a com- 
plete educational program to be presented at this time. The following proposal 
is to be regarded as a working paper. It only shows direction and a rough outline 
of what is recommended for the Mesquakie School. This paper does not solve all 
the problems that exist and it does not meet all circumstances. It does provide 
for continuing research and development of an ongolug school program. It should 
he remembered that at no time can a school program cease to change. 

The goal of this program Is to make the educational experience relevant to the 
Mesquakles, Among the youth of the Mesquakle Indian settlement at Tama, there 
are problems of school droi>outs, trouble-making in school, poor attendance, low 
performance as compared with ability, and alcohol. The goal of the Mesquakie 
school is to meet some of these problems. At present the Mesquakie youth are 
faced with the confusion of ideals and conflict between the white society aud their 
traditional heritage. It is hoped that the school will help the youth find a way to 
meet this dilemma. If lu some way the Mesquakle school can make the educational 
processes relevant to the Mesquakie children and develop motivation to learn so 
that the children may be able to meet the problems which they face in the white 
society In which by economics they are fovftpl to operote as well as retain their 
Imllanness, the school will be a success. 

XATUUK OF THE MESQUAKIE SCIIOOL 

The School will be a private school financed by contract with the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs and subsidized where necessary by private foundations. It will be 
controlled by the Mesquakle Tribe through the Tribal Council or a school board 
selected by tlie Tribe. It will include an ungraded school covering the area from 
kindergarten through ninth grades. Ninth grade is a natural breaking point since 
the South Tunia Community School District, into which the Mesquakles will 
probably go upon completion of the schooling on the settlement, is divided into 
Klemeiitary, Junior High and Senior High School programs. Tlie Junior High 
Program includes seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. The High Sehool begins at 
10th grade. Tlio necessities of a large uuuiher of courses and few students at this 
time makes a high school Impractical, The full nine grades, however, do give 
time to give a good solid basis in the heritage. 

The sehool will not be concerned just with the area from Kindergarten through 
ninth grade, but will also work on the development of a pre-school, adult educa- 
tion program, tutoring program for students of all ages and classifications, com- 
munity relations program and program of relations with the South Tama Com- 
munity School District to solve the mutual problems of educating the children. 

At present tho Tribal lands are held in trust for them by the United States 
Government, In the past, the B ireau of Indian Affairs Sehool on the settlement 
was exempted from State School laws and standards. It appears that the Mes- 
,V ,f| kie school will still he exempt from State standards, but every attempt will be 
made to comply with State standards where possible with the eooi>cratlon of the 
State Department of Public Instruction. 

ORGANIZATION 

A* The Tribe, 

The power over the school will actually reside in the Tribe which will have 
both obligations and privileges toward the development of the school and should 
participate as much as possible in the school activities. 

B, The school board. 

The Tribe will have to delegate its powers to the operation of the Sehool to 
some type of sehool board. At present the Tribal Council exists ns the only legisla- 
tive body for the Tribe. It is yet to be resolved whether the Tribal Connell will 
operate us a school board or whether a sehool board will be selected. The ope ra- 
tion of the school is a new experience in Tribal life and a program for education 
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of the members of a board to operate tlie school will have to be developed. The 
total population of the settlement should be Invited to this type of educational 
program. 

c. Director 

The Director will be in charge of the Mesqmtkie School. lie will have the 
responsibility of public relations and liuauces to operate the school. lie will 
develop programs and relations with the High School. He will work with the 
usual problems of school administration. 

(Z. Director of education 

The primary duty of the Director of Education will be curriculum and at all 
times assessing the program that is in the operation. He will be In charge of 
development of new materials and work with teachers to solve the various 
problems they will face In the educational program. He will have the respon- 
sibility of developing an adult education program and tutoring program. 

c- Tcachiny teams 

The teaching staff of the school will consist of three teams of six* i>ersous. 
Two lend teachers who will be certified and working towards a masters degree, 
four internes who will be eertliled at least by emergency certification and two 
toucher’s aides. 

/. Community staff resources 

At least four ] arsons from the community will be employed by the school 
to work with language, history and tradition of the Mesquakle Tribe. There 
is little likelihood that these persons can be certified, but they will be working 
with the teaching stuff of the school. 

{/. Specialists 

At least two full-time specialists will be hired for the staff. The one person 
will work In the urea of music, art or the other line arts. He will work with 
each class of the school thereby relieving the burdens of the teaching staff. The 
other full-time provision could be used to hire a counselor or qualified psycholo- 
gist. Other specialists should be hired when It is obvious that they are desirable. 

h. Consultants 

There Is provision made for the hiring of consultants on special Issues that the 
school will fuce. 

JOB DESCRIPTION OF TEACII KHS 

Lead teayhers 

The lend teachers will be required to have State Certification. They will 
be required to have education courses required by the State and a masters 
degree In education or be working on a masters degree. They will be required 
to study eross-eultmal education during the year. It will be necessary that they 
will be sympathetic with the problems that the Mesquakies are facing. They 
will be working as a team to teach the students and to solve the problems that 
the school will face. They wlU determine, with cooperation of the team and 
the Director of Education, the classes into which the students will be divided. 
They will be given time to help In the development of adult education programs 
and tutoring projects. They will be expected to conduct home visitations and 
work with the Mesquakies on a social basis. The schedule of course work will 
bo such to allow maximum time to further education and study and plan. 

Internes 

Tlie Internes if possible will have a degree from an accredited college or 
university. They need not have completed the required educational courses for 
certification, but must he eligible for emergency certification. They will bo 
required to take educational courses aimed at their getting certification. In 
working toward certification they will ho required to do work in eross-eulturnl 
education. They will share classroom work with lead teachers and work with 
the team In determining classroom policy. They will have responsibilities in 
adult education and tutoring of Iligb School students. 

Teacher aides 

Teacher aides may or may not have attended college. Their purpose Is to 
work with the students to help remove load from the teachers and supply the 
close ties with the community that are so necessary. They will do the secro- 
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ta rial work nml will kelp suiter vise playground activities, recreational activities, 
et cetera. They will be required to take courses that will be taught on the settle- 
ment in the area of child development and psychology. 

UUILDINO FACULTIES 

The present building has three large classrooms, one gymnasium, one kitchen, 
one library room or small classroom, two restrooms and an office. 

This building may be used for the conducting of classes. At present the rela- 
tionship with the Bureau of Indian Affairs 1ms not been decided. It Is suggested 
that the Tribe take over the use of the building and lease to the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs the spaee which they would need for office, or make available 
some other space to the BIA for office room on the settlement. 

It Is clear that more room will be needed to operate the full nine grades plus 
a Kindergarten and Pre-school. The three classrooms are large and could be 
divided by partitions to make small groups. If this is done, at least three more 
classrooms will be needed. These classrooms eau be provided until more room 
can be built by renting or buying the portable classrooms that are available. The 
BIA has built several schools on reservations and there Is no reason that It 
could not be done here or at least Government grants be made available. It will 
also he important to have a room for arts and crafts, but possibly some other 
arrangements could be made for it this first year. 

ACTUAL SCHOOL PROGRAM 

The Mesquakie School will not be limited to the traditional ideas of a school. 
It will be au agency for community notion. At present the school building is 
the focal point for total community Involvement. It is hoi>ed that this type of 
Involvement will be eon Mimed and the gym should be used for recreational 
purposes ns it Is at present. The school should involve the total community. It 
should work towards relations with the Tama Community ns well as conducting 
adult education and tutoring projects for the students. 

Method of opera* ton 

The bnsle school activity will be an ungraded school. Grouping will be made 
regarding rending ability nml taking into account certain social considerations 
such as age. The groups will be small groups so that the students enn get eiose 
teacher attention. 

The goal Is to allow the teacher to know the needs of the studeut on a very 
personal level. While grouping according to rending ability, allowances should 
be made for achievement in the differing subject matter. The student should 
remain with his eiass for courses sueli as Mesquakie language, history, social 
sciences and other of the major reading areas. He may be separated for Individ- 
ual attention In areas suet as remedial reading or arithmetic. The grouping will 
be done by the team along with the Director of Education. It should be based 
upon performance not ability. The group should not be used to punish or reward, 
but to aid students in learning. The school should attempt to discover where the 
student is and what his basic problems are and begin the eduentlouni process 
from that point. 

Curriculum 

Curriculum Is going to have to be developed to a large degree as the prepara- 
tions are made for the school and research is done. However, it should make use 
of the Mesquakie history, culture and language as mueh ns possible. 

Language use 

At the present time when the Mesquakie student starts to school he has limited 
Oueney in English. This limited Oueney manifests itself Inter in trouble with 
reading and writing. It appears that this problem could be met by teaching Eng- 
lish as a second language. The Mesquakie would start to school learning both 
through the use of Mesquakie and English in the classroom. It Is important that 
by the 11th grade the Mesquakie student Is aide to attend South Tama Commu- 
nity School District’s school and compete with the students there. The use of the 
Mesquakie should be aimed at giving pride in one's own language and showing 
that it ean be also used for reading and writing. Towards this end, the history 
and cultural aspects of the Tribe could be taught In Mesquakie with the bridge 
being made In English in the other classroom subjects. 
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The teaching, ns much ns possible, should be done with very little emphasis 
ui>ou the lecture system. A participation system has been found to be more effec^ 
tive when dealing with persons of an Indian culture. The teaching should be 
directed in instilling a desire to learn so that the Mesqunkie can operate freely 
in the white society as well as his own. 

III6TOUY OF THE MESQUAKIES 

Both written and oral history of the Tribe as well as the traditional history 
courses should be taught to the Mesqunkie children. It is important in under- 
standing culture to know the history of that culture. 

The art 8 

In Indian education it has been found that the native arts can be used to 
reach the students, make the school relevant, develop pride in themselves, and 
develop the self confidence necessary to achieve the ends the students desire. 
To this end the art specialist should be used as much as possible. The Mesquakies 
have an unusual ability for the arts. This should be taken advantage of to the 
fullest degree to aid the children in developing interest in the educational pro- 
cesses. An art center for elementary and high school students as well as adults 
should be developed in conjunction with the school. This should be for the cre- 
ation of fine arts not just Indian crafts as are generally exploited, but the fine 
arts that the Mesqualdes are capable of doing. 

Music 

The Mesquakies have a long tradition of vocal music. Almost every Saturday 
night they have a dance using vocal music and drums as accompaniment. Little 
has been done with traditional instruments or with instrumentation. It would 
appear that a wide variety of things can be done with the native music to adapt 
it to traditional instruments and to adapt it for production and choir use. This 
area should be explored. 

Continuing development 

Any stall member may submit a proposal to his team or for the whole .stall to 
consider. The staff then will eousider the proposal and if they approve it then 
send it to the Board of Education. 

Tlie staff should set up regular meetings with consultants or experienced per- 
sons from other schools. An attempt should be made to develop new techniques 
and explore the wide variety of changes that are being made in the educational 
system. 

Adult education 

A necessary part of the school will ho getting the community involved and 
participating in education. There are many adults who do not have the necessary 
education to read and write well. Courses should be offered to allow the high 
school dropouts to finish their schooling. Courses should be planned that are of 
general interest to the community and scholarship should be sought for the older 
persons who would like to go back to college or finish high school in some way. An 
emphasis should be put upon reading and writing. 

Youth .services 

The youth between seventh grade and high school are some of those who feel 
the pressure of the white community and the conflicts that arise more than any- 
one else. They at present do not seem to have an adequate way of expressing 
their frustrations and it is often drowned in drinking or they react in a very 
unti social way. Toward this end a program of tutoring, guidance and recreation 
should i)o instituted. An art center or someplace where the students could express 
themselves should be set up. Tama relations should be improved. Without the 
eooi>eration of the school and South Tama Community School District it is dif- 
ficult for the youth to really break out of the problems which they now face. The 
school closing problem has been focused upon the High School youth. They feel 
the reaction of the Tama people probably more than anyone else. 

Library 

The library Is important to any school. At the present time there is a very 
poor library facility on the settlement. The Indian Day School has a few old 
books but many more are necessary to begin to meet State requirements. The 
library should be geared not only to the students that are attending the school, 
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but should bo aimed nt the total community if possible. At present there is na 
collection of books on the Mesquakies. This should be developed since there are 
a fair number of books and studies on the Mesquakies published. 

Work should be done to secure scholarship programs and consultation with 
colleges like iu the Upward Bound Program. If at all possible, a program should 
be developed ou the settlement to identify future teachers and encourage them 
to go into the teaching field so that they will be able to return and teaeh in the 
Mesquakie School. 



Teacher education 

To make the Mesquakie School program effective, the school staff must be 
sensitive to the needs of the Mesquakies and must understand the problems of 
cross-cultural teaching. To this end, an agreement or working relationship should 
be worked out with one of the universities of Iowa. Drake University has indi- 
cated an interest and so lias the University of Northern Iowa. The exact details 
have not been worked out A masters degree in education should be developed 
that would allow for the use of Mesquakie people in some sort of workshop basis 
to acquaint the teachers with the problems of cross-cultural education. The school 
could be used as a proving ground for certain theories. The masters degree in 
education would be for those teachers who have at present finished college and 
may or may not have the required teaching courses. A separate program should 
be instituted for those on the staff who have not finished college but would wish 
to do so. This program should be aimed at giving them the basie fundamentals 
of teaching and the guidance necessary to determine whether they wish to go 
on to college or not. A program for continuing education of the internes should 
be develo]K?d also. 

Some sort of provision should be made to allow for pay or leaves of absence* 
for teachers to go to school. If a group contract for going to school could be 
cheaper than paying single tuitions something should be worked out with the col- 
lege or university. There have been offers of interest from Grinnell College, Uni- 
versity of Iowa. Drake University, Earlham College and the University of North- 
ern Iowa. It is apparent that colleges are interested in the tyi>o of tiling that is 
being done ou the settlement and are willing to cooperate. 



Budget : 

Personnel : 

Director 

Secretary 

Director of education ”” 

Six head teachers at $0,000 average 

Niue internes at $5,000 average 

Three teacher aides at $4,S00 average 

Two specialists at $7,000 

Four one-half time community staff at $3,000. 



$10. 000 
4, S00 
0,000 
30, 000 
45, 000 
14.400 
14, 000 
12, 000 



Total 

Services : 

Bus contract nt $1,000. 
14,000 lunches at $.54. 



145, 200 

1.000 
7, 500 



Instructional materials : * 

Texts to be purchased 2 , 500 

Texts to he developed (price to be determined) 

Library 2 500 

Teaching Supplies Z—ZZZZZ 5’ ooo 

Athletic Equipment "Z 200 

Adult Education ZZZZ-ZZZZZ 900 

Tutoring Supplies ZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZ " 400 

Community Relations Z ZZZZZZZZZ 300 



Total 9 onq 

Administration : 

Office Supplies j poo 

Phone ZZZ ZZ ’ 700 

Conferences for Staff 300 

Consultants at $20.00 per day. goo 



Total 2,800 
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Budget — Continued 
Plant Operation : 



1,200 

1,700 

100 



Hent 

Electricity 

Water 

Sewer 

Appliances 

Grounds 

Furniture 

Service Supplies. 



100 
700 
3. 000 
8,120 



20 



Total 



11,040 



Grand total. 



$1S3. 000 



Cost to be determined teacher education, evaluation of program and buildings. 



Bed skies shining, clouds drifting, no wind blowing, a silent sunset. 

The Indian’s shadow is short, casting nothing. Wise legends need not be said. 

Traditions, thoughts and things are dead. 

The Indian is not riding against the wind, 

Xo more does he wmlt for the challenge — because he’s nothing. 

A forgotten man stands alone under the tree and on the ground where his ances- 
tors are not buried. 

A forgotten man listens to echoes tempting him to do what should be done, and 
stands with arms reached while colors of people walk by, arms hanging 
loosely while he will cry. 

A forgotten man stands falsely to the American flag and to the national anthem. 
He will be remembered as a man standing In the dnrk hallways of the 
past. 

For him no regrets, we’ll do what we can do. 

Tilting heads In disbelief, but, we are only a few. 

Stripped of pride, people, lands and water, once ours. 

We’ll stand crying, hoping . . . waiting for the right hours. 



Mr. Adrian Paumeter, 

Staff Director , Subcommittee on Indian Education, The Ncio Senate Office Build - 
ing , Washington, D.O. 

Dear Mr. Paumeter: Enclosed is a petition open letter supporting the Mes- 
qunkle Tribe (Sac & Fox of the Mississippi In Iow'a) in their fight to keep their 
school on the Mesqunkle Settlement at Tama, Iow'a. As non-Indian citizens we 
are concerned over the Injustice which will be done the Mesquakies, regardless of 
Innocent motives, should the Bureau of Indian Affairs permanently close the 
school. 

In recent days the Bureau 1ms displayed new attentiveness to the arguments 
of the Mesquakie Tribal Council. Commissioner R. L. Bennett of the BIA has 
told a Mescpmkie delegation that he "favors keeping open Indian schools where 
Indians want to do so and believes there Is now public support for sueh a 
policy.” (Des Moines Register, January 10, 1060.) But It Is not known whether 
his decision will be Implemented Immediately or whether the Nixon administra- 
tion might adopt another policy. Plainly, Increasing public support Is of the 
utmost Importance. 

We ask your support. Letters to President Nixon, Interior Secretary Hiekel, 
the BIA and the House and Senate Sub-Committees on Indian Affairs are ur- 
gently needed. For further Information please contact the Secretary of the Mes- 
quakie Tribal Council, Mr. Don Wanatee, Box #40, R. R. #2, Tama, Iowa. 



(Copies of this petition will be sent to the United States President, U.S. Sena- 
tors and Congressmen, Bureau of Tr.dUn Affnlre, the Governor of Iowa and other 
persons.) 



Forgotten 



— Ray Youngbcar . 
January 29, 1909. 



Sincerely, 



Jack and Lydia Foley*, 



We Can Help the Sac and Fox op Tama 
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The Bureau of Indian Affairs, in the name of racial integration, is bent on the 
disintegration of the ancient Mesquakie tribe (Sac and Fox of the Mississippi in 
Iowa), The whole life of this tribe— its history and religion and culture — is in 
its language. Young Mesquakies can learn their language only if the tribe has 
its own school. 

The BIA does run a school on the Settlement (in which the Mesquakie 
language and customs are NOT taught). At one time classes ranged from kinder- 
garten through the eighth grade, but over a ten-year period the BIA has reduced 
the school year by year until today only grades one through four remain. Last 
year the Bureau announced that not enough children were left to justify keeping 
the school open; they would all have to attend public schools. The Mesquakies 
won a temporary injunction to re-open their school but its future is very much 
in doubt The Bureau’s motives are not principally budgetary. Its expressed in- 
tention is the rapid integration of the young Mesquakies into the non-Indian 
society. In effect the BIA is saying, “The only good Indian culture is a dead 
Indian culture.” 

If the school is closed permanently, it has been estimated that within ten 
years this ancient tribe will no longer exist. The old people will have died, the 
young will have scattered. BIA officials might believe they are doing good, but 
the result of their action will be the 100% extermination of one of the great 
American tribes. 

The Mesquakies hope not for separation but for survival. A school with im- 
proved facilities, one once again encompassing the elementary and possibly the 
high school grades, bilingual hut oriented around the Mesquakie culture, is their 
only hope of survival. Accommodation of both cultures is important and necessary, 
but it can only come about through mutual understanding. 

We urge that the BIA and the House and Senate, Subcommittees on Indian 
Affairs judge the situation from the Mesquakies point of view, and adopt a gen- 
eral policy of local control in tribal affairs. 

Jack Foley, 

(And 47 others). 



(From the Dcs Moines Sunday Register, July 28, 1008] 

U,S, Indian Bureau to Close Sac, Fox School at Tama 
(By Otto Knauth) 

Tama, Ia. — A top official of the Minneapolis office of the U.S. Bureau of 
Indiana Affairs (BIA) said the Bureau has decided to close the Sac and Fox 
Indian School at Tama, 

Glenn R, Landbloom, area director of the BIA office in Minneapolis, said in a 
telephone interview Friday afternoon, “We feel this is the proper way to move 
on this thing. This is the better way of taking care of our responsibilities toward 
the Indians.” 

The planned closing of the school, which would involve the transfer of about 
oG Indian children to grade schools in the South Tama School District, was the 
subject of a length meeting June 10 at which the seven members of the Mesquakie 
Tribal Council voiced unanimous opposition. 



DESPITE OPPOSITION 

Landbloom said the school would be closed despite that unanimous oppositioi 
because the Bureau believes it is easier for Indian children to make the adjust 
ment to white society when they are young. 

Students in grades seven through 12 have been used to Tama High School 
pre-school and kindergarten pupils also and kindergarten pupils also have beei 
attending white schools in the district The closing of the Indian School wouli 
affect students in grades one through six. 

For reasons not immediately apparent, the Indians themselves have not beei 
notified by the BIA of the decision to close the school. 

Columbus Keahna, chairman of the Tribal Council, said Saturday that New 
man Groves, resident Officer in Charge for the BIA at the settlement, told th< 
council Friday night that no decision had been reached. 

At that meeting, the council voted, G to 0, to approve a motion “never to agre< 
to the complete transfer of all students from the Indian School,” Keahna said. 
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Voting for the resolution were Kealuie, Horace Poweshiek, vice-chairman ; Ken- 
neth Youngbenr, treasurer; Donald Wnnntee, secretary; and Mrs. Adeline 
Wanatee and Leo Kealina. 

Councilman Curtis Youngbenr was absent. 



LINES DRAWN 

Thus the lines are drawn between the BIA’s intention of speeding up integra- 
tion of the tribe and the Indians’ determination to adhere to their own way of 
life. 

Tama schools open Tuesday, Sept. 3, the day after Labor Day. The district has 
been quietly preparing to handle the additional pupils in its schools in Taina, 

Toledo and Montour. , t A p 

Keahna said the Indians are undecided what steps to take in the face of 
Landbloom’s announcement that tlio school will be closed. 

“It looks like the only way we can apply pressure is by keeping our children 
out,” he said. “That, and writing to our congressmen, nil of them.” ^ 

The council last week received a letter from Representative John Kyi of the 
Fourth District in reply to one from the council regarding’ the school. 

“My experiences with the personnel of the Bureau of Indian Affairs make it 
difficult to question the motivations of the department,” Kyi a Republican, ^sahl, 
adding that he was ‘‘personally reluctant to close the school at this time.” 

“The opinion of the tribal members should loom large in this consideration, lie 

Keahna said the couucil would meet again this week to formulate a plan for 
action. 



[From the Toledo Chronicle, Toledo, iowa] 

Indian Boycott of STC Schools Not Clearly Evident 

A proposed boycott of South Tama Schools by students from the Mesquakie 
Indian Settlement appears to be on uncertain ground ns of Wednesday with 
principals at all centers reporting some Indian children in attendance. 

Horace Poweshiek, chairman of the Tribal Council had urged familes not to 
send their children to the public schools ns a means of protesting the closing 
of the Indian school on the settlement. . 

Principals at the elementary centers of Tama, Toledo and Montour indicated 
that some Indian children were in attendance and pointed out that a child could 
not be considered absent until he had enrolled. Lists compiled from the Indian 
school records rapidly become obsolete as Indian families move from one place 
to the other on the settlement or off and on the Indian grounds. They were not 
certain how many Indian children should be ill attendance at each center. 

Three bus routes have been established through the settlement with those 
south and east of the Vow Wod grounds attending Tama, west and north of 
the Pow Wow grounds ait Montour and those north of the main road west of the 
Pow Wow road going into Toledo. A youngster could report at a different center 
simply by, moving across the road, they pointed out. 

Several families sent children to school on Wednesday who had been away 
attending the Rock Island Pow Wow and others are reported ill and expected 
to attend later, school oOidals said. 

Principal Bachman said no attendance reports on the Indian students would be 
released on orders by the administration. He indicated that Indian students were 
in attendance Tuesday and others enrolled on Wednesday. 

Director En in Heller stated that the South Tama School Board was not trying 
to force the Indian children to attend the South Tama schools, but were provid- 
ing the facilities for those who wished to uttend. The STC district has no legal 
means of doing so, he said, since they live off the district and are tuition students. 

Probation officer Hnroirf Hauser states that the Iowa truancy law requires 
that children from age 7 to 10 be enrolled regularly in school, and if they are ab- 
sent a sufficient time to be delinquent their school officials, with or without 
parental consent, will report thorn. The sheriff nets ns truant officer, and the 
children are brought into juvenile court, if the matter cannot be resolved they 
are sent to an institution. 

His understanding of the law lends him to conclude that these children will 
before long be in school “with or without the blessing of the parents.” 

The situation in this case is peculiar, since the Settlement students do not 
belong, in every sense, to the local school district, and attend ns tuition students, 
limiting the power and responsibility of the South Tama administration. 
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Indian Children Dribble Back to School 

Indian students from the Tama Settlement continue to dribble into the south 
Tama elementary grades and high school each day, but quite a few are still out as 
a protest against the closing of the Sac and Fox day school, it was reported 
Wednesday morning. The official attendance count in the south Tama school dis- 
trict will be taken Friday, Sept. 13, at which time a more accurate picture will 
be available of how many Indian students still have not enrolled in the town 
schools. Tlie state law which requires that children attend school is believed to 
also apply to the children on the Sac and Fox settlement. If their parents do not 
enroll them in school, they are subject to action to be taken by the probation 
officer. 



[From the Dos Moines Register, Tuesday, Oet. 1, 1908] 

Hails Court’s Indian Ruling 
(By Otto Knnuth) 

The federal court ruling ordering the Mesquakie Indian settlement school 
reopened was hailed as “a landmark" decision by a speaker at a Des Moines meet- 
ing called to discuss the school situation Monday night. 

Dr. Sol Tax, University of Chicago anthropologist who probably knows more 
about the Mesquakies than any other white man, said “the Mesquakies can be 
proud of what they have done here in Iowa today.” 

REDRESS GRIEVANCES 

"As I understand the decision,” Dr. Tax said, "it means that the court accepts 
the right of Indians to briug suit for a redress of their grievances. 

“This is a landmark decision that will spread to ail the states. The Mesquakies 
today have helped all Indians." 

Dr. Tax spoke at a meeting attended by about 100 persons at the Frieuda 
House, meeting house of the American Friends Service Committee (Quakers) at 
4211 Grand ave. 

Tlie meeting has been called to discuss ways of helping the Mesquakies in their 
battle to save their schooi. In the wake of the Cedar Rapids court decision, it 
developed into a discussion of how that decision could best be implemented. 

RIA DECISION 

“It has always been a white man's assumption," Dr. Tax said, "that the 
Indians would eventually become a part of white culture. This has been the 
policy behind the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) decision to close the school. 

"The Indians have always been told, ‘if you want to get ahead, be a white/ 

"Tiiis is a myth," Dr. Tax said. "And the people of Iowa, including the judge 
and the school people, will have to admit that the Indians have a right to 
remain Indian. 

“The problem is not so much to educate the Indians as it is to educate all 
of us that the Indians are going to be around forever. 

“Let us not ‘bury' the Indians as Khrushchev once said he would bury us. 

“We can’t determine the Indians' fate or future. That policy is self-defeating." 

TOO SMALL 

Dr. Tax said that the BIA had chipped away at the settlement school year 
by year until it could finally say. "This schooi is too small to be a good school : 
now let’s close it." ’ 

"Now’, with the court decision to back them up," he said, “the Indians won’t 
lose any more ground, but neither will they gain any unless the people of 
Iowa help." 

The audience, which included at least three representatives of the BIA and 
many Mesquakies, heard a moving plea from Donald Wanatee, secretary of the 
Mesquakie Tribal Council. 

"We are a tribe, a recognized tribe," Wanatee said. "Treat us as a tribe. 
Give us a chance to educate our children." 
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IlIA THREAT 

He charged that a boycott by Indian parents of the public schools was largely 
ended by a BIA officer “who came around and told parents to send their chil- 
dren to public school and threatened to send around the truant officer if they 
didn’t” 

One of the Indians in the audience, Jessup Leslie, told of a similar experience 
with a BIA officer. 

[After the meeting, Raymond Wolf of Minneapolis, Miun., former officer-in- 
charge for the BIA at the settlement, conceded he had contacted parents in the 
settlement but denied he had used any threats In doing so,] 

Wanatee said that in the early days of the tribe, it resisted education and 
it was forced upon them. Now “we realize we have to be educated in order to 
get along in a world you have created for us,” he said. 

His speech brought a burst of applause from the audience. 

Lonnie Hardin of Albuquerque, N.M., assistant chief of public school rela- 
tions for the BIA spoke briefly for the BIA. He said it might be possible for the 
Mesquakies to contract for the school themselves instead of having the BIA 
do it for them. 



[From the Des Moines Sunday Register, Oct. 0, 10681 
Mesquakies Keep School 

Closing or keeping open one small school for 5G grade-school children may 
seem a small thing, but to the Mesquakies of Iowa it is a matter of towering 
importance. They have been resigned for many years to getting a white man's 
education and taking employment in a white man's world, but they love the 
warmth of their tribal community and are willing to endure relative poverty 
to keep it going. 

They want their children to have the opportunity to keep the Indian ethic 
of sharing and consensus, to speak the Mesquakie language in the home, and at 
school to learn something of Indian history and culture and to acquire some 
English (a foreign language) before being thrown into the strange competitive 
wo rid of a white man’s school. 

Above all, the Mesquakies objected to having their community school closed 
against the will of the tribal council and the tribal community. 

The United States Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) closed the school as of 
July 1, after whittling it away grade by grade over the years, and then “ex- 
plained” to some of the Mesquakie leaders that they were doing it. The leaders 
objected, then the tribal council, then most of the tribe. The Mesquakie boycott 
of the white schools to which their children were assigned this fall collapsed 
after a BIA official talked to parents. 

But the Mesquakie suit in federal court won a court order to the BIA to 
reopen the school on the settlement near Tama by Oct. 31 for grades 1 through 
4, and for the parties to submit a plan for final solution of the dispute to the 
court by Feb. 28, 

In general, tiny schools are inefficient and where busing is feasible they must 
generally be replaced by larger schools at a distance, despite the regrets of 
parents at loss of a school close by. Small schools have been closing by thousands 
since buses and all-weather roads became common. 

The Mesquakie settlement, however, is an unusual community, a triumph of 
ideas and devotion over material handicaps, a little world in itself, interdepend- 
ent with the larger world, a subnation with special ways and special tribal, treaty 
and constitutional rights. 

White Americans have a saying that America wins its wars and loses its 
treaties. American Indians lose wars and treaties as well. They lost most of their 
land, most of them lost their livelihood, and the obligations they thought the 
Great White Father had assumed to give them education and health service have 
been skimped and twisted into instruments for depriving them of their Indian 
heritage. 

But the Mesquakies of Iowa, facing a last battle for the children of the 
tribe, went to the white man’s court and won ! 
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[From the Des Moines Register, Feb, 20, 1069] 

Ruling Favors Mesquakies 
(By William Simbro) 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa — The Mesquakie Indians have won another round In their 
effort to retain an Indian day school on the settlement grounds near Tama. 

U.S. District Judge Edward J. McManus has denied a motion by the U.S. 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) to dismiss a suit filed last fall by the Mes- 
quakie Tribal Council against the BIA and the South Tama Community School 
District. 

BIA officials had announced that the day school wouldn't reopen last fall. 
The tribal council then filed suit. 



REOPENING ORDERED 

After an all-day pre-trial conference last Sept. 30, McManus ordered the school 
reopened by last Oct. 31 for grades one through four. 

Attorneys for both sides were ordered to submit to the court a proposed plan 
for the resolution of the problem by not later than Feb. 2a 

The school reopened, according to the ruling’s direction. The BIA then sought 
the dismissal. 

In arguments Jan. 8 Gene Krekel, assistant U.S. district attorney who rep- 
resented tho BIA, argued that the traditional doctrine of “sovereign immunity” 
prevented the court from issuing an injunction against a governmental body 
such as the BIA, 

In his ruling announced Wednesday, McManus held that tho court has juris- 
diction under a U.S. code provision that says federal courts have jurisdiction 
In any controversy arising from a treaty with an Indian tribe. 

1842 TREATY 

The Mesquakies base their case on an 1842 treaty between the tribe and the 
U.S. government. 

The tribal council, the BIA and the South Taiua School District still face 
the Feb. 28 deadline to present a proposed solution to the problem. 

If nothing definite is worked out the parties will meet with McManus at a 
Mar. 3 pre-trial conference. 

Tribal leaders say their children are at a disadvantage in the public schools, 
l>arty because English Isn't snoken in many of the Indian homes. 

They maintain that it Is important to retain and enhance an appreciation 
for the tribal heritage and that this can better be done in the settlement day 
school. 

The tribe’s suit contends that the school was “closed without the consent 
of the plaintiffs and contrary to their wishes." 



Quakers To Help Indians Set Up School Near Tama 
(By Otto Knauth) 

Tama, Iowa, — The Mesquakie Indians have authorized the American Friends 
Service Committee (Quakers) to organize a private school for the education of 
Indian children on the settlement near here. 

The school would replace the one presently being operated on the settlement 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA). The BIA is operating the school under 
orders from federal court after attempting to close It last summer. 

DIRECT CONTROL 

The new school, according to John Hedges. Des Moines, and attorney for 
the Quakers who has been working with the Mesquakies, would be under direct 
control of the Indians themselves, classes would be taught in the Mesquakie 
language as much as possible and it would be financed by the BIA, 

Education of the Indian children here has long been a thorn in the side of the 
Mesquakies, who are descendants of the old Fox tribe which inhabited Iowa 
before the arrival of the white man. 
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The BIA for years has used its school on the settlement as n tool to speed 
un the assimilation of the Indians Into white society. The Indians ha\e resisted 
with nil tlie means at their eominnnd und finally appealed to federal court } ast 
fall when lhe m“ ordered the school closed In onler to force the Indian children 

t0 ^hc C, T»rZ b s^1rrnr school goes back to the order by U.S. District Judge 
Edward J McManus of Cedar Ruplds to reopen the school. As part of the ruling 
he ordered both the BIA and the Indians to draw up plans for the future 

01 The ^B I .^Instead teni|>t ed to have the case thrown out of court. The Indians, 
on the other hnnd, drew up n detnlled educational plan with the assistance of 
the Qunkors nnd submitted it to the court. 

MEETING IN JUNE 

Another mooting before the court is scheduled for early in June. 

Under the Quaker plan, the Indians would hire a school director a director 
of education, an art education specialist, a music education socialist and four 
certified teachers, as well as teachers assistants and ^aching f t? n Q C Rntn 

As many of these as possible would come from the tribe Itself, Hedges said, 
and as many classes as possible would be taught in the Mesquakle language, 

which most Indian children learn before they learn English. . . 

Tribal traditions, customs and history would be stressed in the curriculum. 
The Indians have been particularly critical about the lack of these In their 

^Quaker funds^would be available to get the school started, Hedges said, but 
ultimately, funds for the permanent operation of the school would h pve *0 
come from the BIA, as they do now. This matter is under negotiation with the 
BIA in Washington, D.C., Hedges said. 



Report on the Extermination/Assimilation/Termination/Relocation of 

the American Indian, an Informal and Unsolved Series of Observations 

and Opinions Prepared for Limited Circulation Within HEW 

One unique tradition that stands out in any examination of the FmJeral- 
Indlnn relationship is that of the Government having an “answer’ available 
without first appearing to have asked n question. And that answer, the mode 
of implementation for which may change but whose purpose seems constant, 
is “somehow*’ to bring someone, rather generally termed “the American Indian,” 
into what Is often called “The Mainstream of American Life.” Regardless of the 
mechanism to bring him to this happy state, whether through removal of his 
children great distances to the quasi-military Boarding School of the past, or 
through Relocation to the city, or through Termination (or threatened termi- 
nation) of the Reservation system, “the Indian” has somehow managed to 
survive these assaults upon his person and his way of life to a remarkable 
degree. The one consistent aim in all these efforts has been the extermination 
of the recipient — if not, in more enlightened days, as an individual person, 
certainly as a member of a clearly discernible cultural group. 

Against this background, it was with considerable interest and hope I 
awaited publication of the President’s Message Relating to the Problems of 
the American Indians.” (2) Unfortunately. In my opinion, this Message shows 
little more awareness of the scope and depth of some of the fundamental diffi- 
culties than we have seen exhibited by Federal actions regarding Indians In 
the past. The comments which follow pertain primarily to closely related areas 
of personal and professional concern, health and education, or, more properly, 
henl tli -education since much of the focus Is ui>on health conditions which impair 
educability. Some generalization Is unavoidable, but specific groups are identi- 
fied in context as much as possible. 



EDUCATION 

**. . . we must affirm tlie right of the first Americans to remain Indians while 
exercising their rights as Americans.” 

“We must set a goal to enroll every four and five year old Indian child in a 
preschool program by 1971.” 
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It appears, to me, that the statements above are contradictory, if observa- 
tions such as the following have any general applicability. The quotations are 
those of a single Indian mother from a specific Indian tribe. (3) The writer, a 
very intelligent and iwrceptive Mesquakie mother, clearly is able to perceive the 
world from both the "white” and “Indian" point of view with remarkable 
objectivity. 

In a letter written in December, 19G4, she discussed her children's progress in 
school and remarked that she was surprised to see that her daughter in the 
sixth grade had made a “B’’ in English ; 

. . (the teacher is) quite concerned about each Indian student she’s 
had — as according to her that an Indian student has this unique disad- 
vantage and can’t figure out why. This is one phase where all Indian students 
seem to fail. But I honestly don’t feel that even knowing this from first- 
hand experience we will stop teaching our children the language and make 
a drastic step to send our young ones to white schools in town. I intend 
to concentrate on our methods of acquiring teachers for our school and try 
to get teachers who arc up to date and aware of this English problem with 
the children. Somewhere we should find an answer. 

“Do you know that’s one of a white man’s problems. Disgusting, too. 
They can’t let well enough alone — they have to go try help change people 
even to teaching Christianity — missionaries all over. They seem to want 
conformity in all races to one — such as one language, one church, and 
one race.” 

That she is concerned about her children’s education and is aware of its 
importance in the face of contrary cultural attitudes is evident in this quote 
from a letter dated June, 19G5 : 

“Some of these parents aren’t too aware of their children’s problems in 
school and getting along in school. I think the attitude of ‘Oh we’re just 
Indians, anyway !’ is still being a good excuse for all things. 

I ve ulways maintained the idea that the children can live in two cultures 
without sacrificing their religion and lessons. The parents should accept 
full resixmsibility of teaching their children, instilling ideas and wavs of our 
life as Indians r.t home. That’s the only thing we can do. Get them While 
they’re young/* 

In a letter dated November, 1900, she discussed her young son, who needed 
special education instruction which could only be obtained at the local non-Indian 
school : 



no doesn t care to go — not at all enthusiastic anymore. Once he came 
home— sat around the house— kept going from his Dad and me, saying 
nothing significant. I knew he wanted to talk— so we sat with him and 
talked. His question was ‘Why do we have to be Indians!?! I knew this 
was coming one time or another. After this remark I knew what his prob- 
J®J“* *‘ ,s silent withdrawal wore about. This will take time to absorb 

)J“ h 1 0 ,l “> • • • T, ! is | s his first >’«»• with the whites ... Ho will have to 
g t used to it. AN e had a long talk with him . , . Even (another son) . 
comes home (from kindergarten) and tells ns things like ‘dumb Indian’, 
etc. I met quite a few teachers and had a discussion about how wonderful 
it was that the children (Indian) are attending school earlier and how thev 
wished for move parents to send their children to public school so that if 
theirs and our children would he thrown together sooner and oftener that 
if wml Rot fti °ng — more contact, better understanding. 

Heard that before? One parent that I talked to said ‘Why vou can have 
Mesquakie language lessons once or twice a week like they have similar to 
Catholics ! On this Settlement, people with young children going to Head 
btart and all that— they've been complaining to me that their kids have 
turned into brats since school started! This I found by experience Oh 
yes — they talk better English, earlier, hut — ?!" 1 

The final quote, from a letter sent February, 1908, typified mv concern nvor 
the n Pl > «rcnt contradiction noted above iu the President’s Message : 

Well, wlmt we were afraid of has finally happened ! The B.I.A. has termi- 
nated our school at the Settlement and all our children have to attend 
the public schools. While I hoi>e it’s a blessing in disguise no one really 

chndron7re th nut “"i ps ?° cinIlv tl,e shy. as most Indian 

n , rc - P" 1 still the white’s ‘dream’ of the sooner we expose the 
Indian and white to eneli other (Integration) that it will automatically 
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solve the friction and the Indian children will adjust to their 'system' 
much sooner. Well, in spite of that, I do hope that our children will not 
be totally discouraged and given every chance to prove themselves. What 
I resented was the B.I.A/s attitude of ‘sink or swim* argument and the 
officials losing their tempers when we put up a good argument against the 
action. And their ‘behind-our-back* meetings with the Tama school board 
and we were the last to know! ! Anyway, the school will close in June." 

To fully appreciate the way in which actions such as the above affect the people 
Involved. It Is helpful to know a few basic facts about the Mesquakle. These 
Ijeople are the descendants of a small group who, while being removed to Kansas 
following the Black Hawk War, escaped and settled In a small area In the middle 
of Iowa, on land which they purchased through the sale of their horses. They 
have been tax-paying property owners to this day. While this status has certain 
advantages Insofar as pride is concerned, it has a number of disadvantages as 
well in that these people do not have many of the advantages available to reser- 
vation dwelling Indians. In spite of the necessity to adopt many of the white 
customs and attitudes, including those pertaining to employment, the Mesquakle 
cling very strongly to the ties that are clearly Mesquakle — among them, the use 
of the Mesquakle language. As a result, most of the children have little exposure 
to English prior to attending school. It Is little wonder, then, that this mother 
expressed the concerns evident In the previous quotations. (Ten years ago. while 
Involved in field work among the Mesquakle, I was witness to a truly tragic event, 
the retirement of a teacher who had spent her professional career on the Mes- 
quakle settlement. In my conversations With her It became evident that, after 
30 years in teaching the first and second grade, this ixx>r. dedicated, and Intensely 
sincere woman was not awaro that the children she had been teaching were not 
conversant in English.) 

Is It any wonder, then, that there are so many reports available to show the 
resistance on the part of Indian parents toward white-oriented education? Wax 
(1) believes that the attitude of the elders of the family Is one of the primary 
causes for educational problems of Indian children: “Insofar as they feel that 
the schools are instrumentalities of the whites, designed to Inculcate Indian 
children with alien values and to transform them Into ‘whites/ they are antago- 
nistic. This notion of a threat to Indian identity poses the question of the extent 
to which conservative Indians feel that schools are punltlvely directed against 
their very being rather than designed to help them, as Indians, to Improve their 
lot." (p. 701) 

Another major factor, as described by Wax (1), and commented upon by my 
Mesquakle correspondent, above. Is the minor extent to which Indians are allowed 
to participate In decision-making regarding educational matters. By way of 
example, Wax quotes from a study conducted by the Arizona Division of Indian 
Education : 

“Many Apaches object strongly to the fact that they have almost no voice 
In the planning and operation of their educational school program, of their 
reservation school program, and yet they are expected to give It their full 
and complete support Apaches say that they are continually told that some 
day they will have to run their own affairs, but they are given few oppor- 
tunities today to learn how to manage such a program through experience 
gained by taking part In Its present operation.” (p. 702) 

While problems such as the foregoing may he generalized to many groups of 
Indians, the Sioux appear to be iwirtleulnrl.v hard-hit by this conflict between 
their two cultures. Their extremely high drop-out rate In the schools (00 % 
compared to the national average of 23%) may relate, In largo part, to the 
suddenness with which such conflict can occur (4 ) : 

“The Sioux child Is completely unprepared to accept authority and direc- 
tion, while the white child 1ms develoixnl exi>ectatlons for such a school sit- 
uation. Not only do authority relationships pose a problem, but the general- 
Amerlcan value on competition Is inimical to the early training of the Sioux 
child.” (p. 7) 

Insofar as school drop outs are concerned, two separate but related research 
findings are of particular significance: Spllkn and Bryde (5), using the Iowa 
Tests for Educational Achievement found the average total score of 58.4 for 
sevenfth grade pupils declining to 32,4 for twelfth grade pupils. Stein (0), using 
the California Test of Mental Maturity, found that, instead of becoming more 
proficient in the English language, Sioux children showed less proficiency as 
they moved from the fifth to the twelfth grade. The Interpretation of this finding, 
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which was corroborated by observations of those In attendance at a Conference on 
Communication Problems of South Dakota Indian Students, Is of considerable 
Interest (G) : 

“(there Is an) . . . almost universal problem of the Indian student who 
tniierN off In scholastic effort beginning In the Intermediate grades and junior 
high school. The committee felt that much of this was caused by the child’s 
recognition of the fact that he was Indian, that Indians were ‘different/ and 
that ho, the Indian, constituted a socially separate and financially poor 
minority group. This Information, added to his naturally shy disposition, 
resulted In feelings of Inferiority and frustration; consequently, . . . his 
scholastic efforts fell off, causing even more frustration, until the Individual 
sought refuge In withdrawing from school.*’ (p. 17) 

“Airs. Ross (an Indian teacher) gave a brief report on the progress being 
made In reservation schools and voiced the opinion that the language barrier 
between Indian and non-Indian was rapidly losing its ImiJortancc. She stated 
that Indian children are now coming to school with at least n working knowl- 
edge of English, that evidence i>oluts not toward language as the Indian's 
problem but toward socUdogical and psychological differences." (p. 18) 
"This committee agreed . . . that the Indian youth begins at about grade 
six or seven to Identify himself or herself as a substandard citizen. This 
seems ... to be the period when special attention and eare must be taken 
to correct this Impression and to provide a complete reorientation of this 
stage of adjustment” (p. 20) 

If wo can accept Illustrations such as the foregoing as being Indicative of at 
least one facet of the problem, what approaches might be’nttempted in an effort 
to Hud a solution — ’’ ... set a goal to enroll every four and five-year-old Indian 
child In a preschool program by 1071”? . . . “.Make the Head Start Program 
available to 10,000 Indian children . . ,*’? “Establish, for the first time, kinder- 
gartens for 4.500 Indian youngsters next September.’’? (2) Without evidence to 
the contrary, It would api>ear to me that these well-intentioned programs will do 
Httlo more than extend the present system of errors downward to the even younger 
child. An alternative approach, being develop! at the present time by Bryde (7). 
would seem to have more than sufficient, merit to warrant Its being tried and 
evaluated experimentally : 

"The time aud place to teach an Indian the cultural approach — how to use 
his values — should be at the time and place when he Is most susceptible to 
lea ruing, — when he Is young aud in school. Teaching an Indian child, from 
his first day in nursery sehooi. how to use* his Indian values In the modem, 
work-for-mouey world in whleh he must live, would equip him with func- 
tional. learned res|K>nses to cojh* with the crisis of cultural Identification 
occurring at adolescence. lie doesn’t stop being Indian. He Is more Indian 
than ever Ivecnuse he has learned how to use ids values In a new setting. 
This approach harmonizes the eulturnl blocks presently negating the moti- 
vational assumptions underlying the offerings of vocational and illieral edu- 
cation. This program approaches the problem through the culture aud system 
of rewards and punishments of the Indian and not of the non-Indian.” 
(I>. 4) 

u Relocation" 

In view of the educational difficulties encountered by Indian children, similar 
problems In adult vocational training (particularly In the Relocation Program) 
should come as no surprise. While evaluations of this program do not seem to lie 
easily obtained, some Inferential data are available from a relatively recent (1004) 
HEW publication (8). According to this report, from 11WG to ,11)04 some 70,000 
young Indians have been enrolled In this program with “permanent placements’* 
totaling 17.001). This proportion of placements does not appear to be partieularlv 
understanding and Is somewha’t misleading os well. The Bureau of Indian Affairs 
(unless imlieies on this point have recently been modified) drops from Its rolls any 
relocated Indian after one year so that “permanent” would appear, to me, to be 
a potentially “temimrary” condition — after one year. 

Tlie one study with which I have some familiarity, an unpublished census rc- 
I>ort on relocated Indians In Denver (0). seems to Indicate numerous deficiencies 
In the program Insofar as advance preparation for the trainee, his adjustment and 
Integration into the urban community, and coordination of agencies which may 
assist him as an urban dweller are concerned. Questions and recommendations 
resulting from Interviews of relocated Iudiaus. persons with whom they enrne In 
contact, and representatives of appropriate agencies may lie of interest: 
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Indian interviews 

Would a welcoming committee made up of Indians be helpful In explaining 
where to go for jobs, catch a bus, find the 1JIA, hospitals, etc?? 

I was terribly lonesome at first (when relocated) ; I would like to see » meeting 
of Indians where we can state our problems; my family doesn’t like the city ; we 
want improved education for our children; having a hard time finding a place 
to live — turned down at two places, later white people moved In. 

Rooming house /apartment managers 

Loneliness and heavy drinking related; sober Indians are perfect gentlemen, 
but many get drunk and rowdy on pay day ; landlady disappointed In Indian 
tenants, rei>orts much theft, drinking, light- jg, debt — she believes homesickness 
Is u serious problem along with low pny, thinks they need kindness, but got little 
encouragement In trying to help them; landlady characterizes young Indian man 
who returned to the Reservation as “fine, honest, appreciative, sad, much alone.” 

Interviewers of Indians 

All families Interviewed were living in one or two room aimrtments — why?; 
majority interviewed say they are content, but show much loneliness and restless- 
ness; most new arrivals suffer from minority inferiority complex, tend to spend 
their time in “dives” as they fear better places will not accept them — may also 
be why they tend to keep to themselves and become very isolated and alone; a 
definite need for u social center exists — they need a place to go and meet other 
Indian people. 

Agency comments 

BIA — “no special problems” ; police department — 757 arrests of Indians in 
19G2, 70% on charges of ‘alcoholism’; many agencies report no particular prob- 
lems that are distinctively ‘Indian’; language barrier a major problem ; ‘unable 
to use buses sluce this requires their knowing more about the city than they 
usually do’ ; multiple problems such as low paying jobs, unsuitable housing, and 
ignorance of process for getting children enrolled in school — they are not pre- 
pared for city life; reaction to urban problems has been hostility, withdrawal 
from offers of help, and depression; Indians hard to establish caseworker rela- 
tionships with— give only a few bare facts ; Indians lack proper vocational coun- 
seling. have inferiority complex. 

In view of observations such as these, can wc expect meaningful results to 
obtain from a doubling of the appropriation of funds under the Indian Vocational 
Training Program, as requests! in the President’s Message without prior evalua- 
tion of present activities? 



HEALTH 

. . there can be no question that the government and the people of the United 
States have a responsibility to the Indians.” 

“The health level of t lie American Indian is the lowest of any major population 
group in the United States . . 

“I propose that the Congress increase health programs for Indians by about ten 
percent . . . with special emphasis on child health programs.” 

Since assuming the responsibility for Indian health in 1955, the efforts of the 
Public Health Service have been nothing less than heroic; the increased longevity 
of the Indian imputation is fully documented elsewhere and needs no further 
elaboration in this iwu>er. In some areas, however, the gains have not been dra- 
matic and in one, in particular, very little gain can be said to have occurred, now 
will it so long ns the Division of Indian Ilenlth is so under-staffed in specialty 
physician competence to allow for such gains or, nn even less likely occurrence, 
until governmental efforts favor prevention over rehabilitation. 

The condition referred to is otitis media, infection of the middle ear. Among 
Indian and Native Aiasknu children, this condition is of epidemic proportion. Its 
consequences are multiple since not only the health but the educability of the child 
Is at stake. The disease, in these groups, typically is well established before the 
ago of two years (for % of those who will suffer from the chronic condition), 
during the critical i»criod of development for language learning. Coupled with the 
bilingual environment, the geographic isolation, and “cultural apathy” (in many 
instances) regarding health practices, the handicap placed upon the child is 
almost beyond belief. (10) 
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A measure of the extent of the problem, and some of its ramifications, is only 
possible through comparative statistics. Otitis media became a reportable condi- 
tion in 1901, for Division of Indian Health purposes, and in 1904 was the most 
frequently reported disease (bearing in mind that the majority of cases are chil- 
dren). In Alaska it is quite consistently the second highest disease reported, im- 
mediately following respiratory infections. Even before it was a reportable dis- 
ease, at least two reports (11) made by the Division of Indian Health made note 
of the problem : from the Crow Reservation in Montana ; “Excessive pneumonia, 
trachoma and otitis media. An unusual number of persons with hearing diffi- 
culties." (p. 4, part 2), Xnvaho; “Clinical examination at Many Farms also re- 
vealed need for special care of ear infections . . .” (p. 7, part 4). More recent data 
from the Gallup Hospital, which serves a large portion of the Xnvaho Reserva- 
tion, indicate that otitis media is the moat common reimrtable disease from mid- 
fall to early summer. Children are reported to have the first episode, on the 
average, by the age of three months; the earliest reported case was at the age of 
one week. At the Chemawa Indian School, serving both Xavahos and Alaskau 
Natives, 49% of the pupils are reported to have failed audiometric screening; 
Intennountuin Indian School (Xnvaho) reported 49% to have failed initial audio- 
metric screening. At Gallup, 20% of the children are reported to have active 
middle ear disease. 

In South Dakota, audioiuetrie tests indicate 2*5% of Sioux school children have 
evkleuee of past or present disease ; 25% is the figure also rei>orted for Blackfoot 
and Assiniboine-Gros Ventre children in Montana. On the basis of present data 
regarding the reliability of audiometry as a disease detection method, we may 
expect perhaps no more tiuin half the children actually having the disease are 
being identified. 

In Alaska, a public health nurse reix>rts draining ears to be her most frustrat- 
ing problem and indicates that 50% of the children she sees have a hearing loss of 
enough magnitude to be considered educationally significant. The hospital serving 
the Bethel area has found a fairly constant number of cases of middle ear disease 
over the past 'ten years. Two thirds of the reported cases are in the preschool age 
group; one third of the school population has chronic otitis media. A hearing 
evaluation of 170 school children in Bethel in 1990 revealed thait only 51% of the 
children had normal hearing; in 25% of the cases, the loss was educationally 
significant. 

Tiie extent of the problem in Alaska i.s not, of course, limited to Bethel. Other 
studies have shown that 02% of all Kskiino children have a history of otorrhea 
(draining ears) and 05% of these present a history of multiple episodes — most of 
them before the age of one year. (12) Of all native children having related (and 
chronic) otitis media, two thirds have the first episode l>efore one year of age 
and those 1m ving a history of episodes l>efore the age of two are those most likely 
to suffer permanent hearing damage ; again, at the time when adequate hearing 
is an absolute essential for language learning. 

Against a problem of this magnitude, the resources to combat it are almost 
totally inadequate. The Division of Indian Health, like the rest of the Public 
Health Service, is not likely to have the capability for recruiting and keeping the 
specialist physicians necessary to even begin on the problem in the foreseeable 
future. As of this writing, the hospital in Gallup is without the sendees of a 
qualified otolaryngologist (ear, nose, and throat physician) ; these sendees at the 
Intermountain Indian School and the .Chemawa Indian School are contracted 
for ; at this time there is one qualified PHS otolaryngoioist to serve the native 
population in Alaska and as of one year agoliis backlog on ears requiring surgery 
was in excess of >5,000 /oioich. For those children surgically treated and who still 
have a loss of hearing, which is |>erinnnent, a hearing aid is necessary if the child 
is to approximate normal hearing. The fact that 34% of the natives in Alaska are 
known to have a hearing loss speaks to the severity of the problem ; in the Bethel 
villages alone. 13% are known to have a tfemc loss of hearing. Leaving aside the 
observation that the children who finally have the necessary surgery and are 
still found to need help will Ik* well beyond the age when n hearing aid could lie 
of moot assistance to them, there are only $0,000 available annually in Alaska, 
from source, for purchase of hearing aids. This means that, not counting the time 
and expense of flying a child to Anchorage (where al Ithe hearing aid evaluations 
are done) and the Tontine maintenance and other excuses (such as batteries), 
no more than two dozen children at most can be provided with aids each year. 
In 1900, the Alaska Native Health Area Office in Anchorage referred 242 children 
for hearing evaluations. 
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But the problem does not stop here. Even if funds were available to provide 
every child in Alaska who needs one with a hearing aid, the problem of acceptance 
of the aid is critical. In the Bethel area, only 30 children are known to use a 
hearing aid and these were those enrolled in special classes for the hearing im- 
paired. As of one year ago, by the way, the only two teachers of the deaf for the 
native population of Alaska werea married couple in Bethel. 

The problem of hearing aid acceptance is not limited to Alaska, of course. 
Reactions against using an aid are reported from Intermountnin Indian School 
and a pilot study in Arizona one year ago indicated that Navaho children and 
parents, while generally giving a “socially acceptable” response to projective 
test items and questions pertaining to hearing aid use, were not so accepting of 
the instrument if It applied to their own use of one. 

Health problems of educational imi>ort are not related only to hearing loss, of 
course, so other findings mny also be of interest; at Wrangell School, Alaska, 
80% of the children enrolled are in need of eyeglasses; In Hooper Bay, Alaska, 
45% of the school children were similarly in need of glasses, primarily for near- 
sightedness. Fourteen of every thousand native Alaskan cldldren develop bac- 
terial meningitis per year; one-third of these die, and 50% of the survivors axe 
left with residual brain damage, and so forth. 

Even if the Government did not acknowledge its resi>onsibilities to the Indians 
generally, the moral commitment that would appear to go with increasing his 
life slum through reductions in infant mortality would still be there. From the 
humanitarian viewpoint, It is wonderful that the Eskimo mother who used to 
have ten children in order to raise two to adulthood now raises eight of the ten. 
The glory of such an accomplishment however, is somewhat dimmed if we ask 
the question “Raise them for what?” To house all eight in a dwelling that was 
too small for two? To increase the drain on an already submarginal economy 
fouT-fold? To encourage their migration to die cities to become urban, rather 
than rural, slum dwellers? These questions, and more, can be asked for Indians 
in many parts of the country ns well. The recommendation in the President’s 
Message to pass legislation to give title to the Alaskan Natives for the lands 
they occupy Is fine as a matter of public conscience. Since much of die land in 
question will not adequately support the current population, the relative priority 
of such legislation gives the clarion call for Its imssage a more than slightly 
hollow' ring. 

No less important, insofar as both human productivity and a threat to life are 
concerned, are the problems of mental health of onr Indian citizens. The sources 
bo document the extent of such conditions are extensive with a rather substantial 
body of literature on the subject which pertains the Sioux, alone. Bryde's (13) 
observations on the beginnings of such problems are of particular Interest: 

“As the Sioux child begins to structure Ills world, he Is immediately 
aware of two environments: the completely permissive environment of his 
home, and the hostile environment, right outside his door step, which Is 
the white man’s world. Within his home, he can get and do anything he 
wants. Ho Is first made aware of the outside hostile environment when he 
hears . . . for the first time, the bogey man phrase that Sioux mothers use 
to frighten their children into conformity. ‘Wasicu anigni kte.’ ‘A white man 
will get you and take you home.’ (p. 8) 

“Individual autonomy: It is this dynamic in which the Sioux child 
suffers his severest behavioral consequences. His first awareness Is of his 
own autonomy because he is always asked what he wants to do and makes 
Ills own decisions. Ills first awareness of n frustration of this drive is 
the ‘Wasicu anigni kte’ phrase; hence, from his infancy, the only thwarting 
to this precious dynamic comes from the environment outside the home. 

| Tills arouses hostility and It will last the rest of Ills life . . . This hostility 

will be depressed, but it will always be there. This frustration makes for 
constant blocking. The organism can stand it only so long, then there will 
he the inevitable acting out, wiilch, ns the child grows older, happens more 
and more frequently. (In South Dakota, although the Dakotas are only a 
fraction of the State population, 00% of the inmates in the State penitentiary 
? are Indians.) Where drinking occurs, bouts of fighting and killing are com- 

monplace. This individual autonomy drives the child mostly to self-grnt men- 
tion because there are no real objects of Identification for self-actualization. 
It results in ego atrophy and further withdrawal, 
i “Confronted with the white American dynamic of freedom for one’s group 

and racial superiority, tills only increases the hostility and frustration- 
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Because of their historical background, the Sioux are the most proud of 
all the plains Indians. Their fierce pride remains today and they are deeply 
convinced that they are better tliau anyone else . . . Perceiving the white 
superiority attitude, they resent It greatly, and this increases the mount- 
ing frustration and hostility reflected in the behavior of children. From 
childhood, they begin to turn inward, defensive and hostile.' 1 (pp. 25-20) 

“. . . Public health doctors have stated that the uumber oue health 
lffoblem among the Dakotas today is that of mental health, (p. 31) 

“In the overall picture, regarding health task oriented participation, at 
one end of the contlnum and schizophrenia at the other end, one can see the 
Dakota child is forced to withdraw more and more and is increasingly 
pushed to the sinister end. He learns to live with It and function, but more 
and more in recent years has been pushed beyond the tolerance point. 

“These behavioral consequences are one of the great American tragedies, 
because these children are American too. They came by their dynamics 
sincerely, and have no place to practice them to come to full self -fulfillment." 
(p. 32) 

The Sioux, of course, are not the only Indians who show the tendency to 
direct their hostilities inwardly rather than outwardly, with predictable results. 
At the risk of overgeneralization, the tendency may be seen for the majority of 
Indians. The extent to which such reactions also relate to suicide and excessive 
* use of alcohol are not entirely conjectural. A recent news story quoting Dr. 

Larry Dizmang of the National Institute of Mental Health (14) emphasizes the 
tragedy behind the recent statistics which indicate that the suicide rate for 
Indian teenagers is four times the national average. Excessive use of alcohol 
is not only a chronic disease problem but is a contributing factor in many acciden- 
tal deaths — a doubly significant problem in Alaska, where the leading cause 
of adult deaths is through accidents. 

Along with these, other problems of considerably greater magnitude, another 
“mental health" problem, presumably related to cross-cultural stress, is that of 
stuttering among the Sioux. While extremely rare or nonexistent in most Iudlan 
groni>s, an incidence rate of 3% (found at Flendreau Indian School) is appre- 
ciably greater than that found in the non-Indian population, where it is no 
greater than .07%. In commenting upon possible reasons for this problem, 
Twitcliell, ct al, speculate (15) : 

“Bilingualism may pose special difficulties for the South Dakota Indians 
as the Indians seem to try to retain their identity as Indians and cling to the 
native tongue as purt of their heritage. Many children begin school not 
knowing English and in some cases, fearing it In the schools English is 
spoken almost altogether by the faculty members and older children. Tills 
conflict between parental and school authorities could hardly, leave the 
children completely unaffected.” (pp. 3-10) 

CONCLUSIONS 

Only the most incorrigible optimist would dare say that the Federal Govern- 
ment "can no longer continue dealing with Indians as it lias in the past"; 
obviously, the Government can and, in the absence of contradictory evidence, 
probably will maintain the established pattern of uncoordinated and fragmen- 
tary programs it has developed to date. A fresh set of platitudes disguised as 
“issues and answers” does little more than call attention to the continual lack 
of study, scholarship, and science which lias characterized attacks on the “Indian 
problem" throughout our history. The contrasts between the glorious words 
(“partnership — not paternalism," "freedom of choice and self-determination," 
"respect for Indian culture,” etc.) and the means by which the words are sup- 
posed to become acts (with special reference to the portions of the President's 
Message quoted throughout) leave me with little hope that “new ways to 
provide Federul assistance to Indians" (2) will result in any large number. 
This is not intended as a condemnation of the requested legislation — rather, it 
is a criticism that there appears to be very little coordination of the efforts 
proiwsed, little evaluation as to their relative need and no system for effective 
implementation. Perhaps, if we keep firing the shotgun into the air a duck 
really will fall out of the sky; the probability, however, is that the event will 
be more likely to occur if we first take aim. It would seem that, by now, with 
: the resources and talent available to it, the Government (or at least this Depart- 

ment) might well take a comprehensive, scientific approach, first, to determine, 
define, and describe the problems and assess needs. Second, develop creative 
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and innovative programs to serve these needs through coordination of various 
branches having responsibilities and interests in these problems. Third, imple- 
ment these programs with sufficient flexibility to adjust for change. The one 
bright spot in the entire picture, to me, is the establishment of the Office for 
Indian Progress, which would appear to have the authority and mandate to do 
these things, and more. 

To this group I would make several suggestions, admittedly limited but 
lu>i>efully helpful, for their consideration : 

1. Work for the establishment of an educational system that is structured 
around, and incorporates, tlio Indian child in the context of his home, family, 
and culture. This does not make for an easily developed educational system, but 
should make it more meaningful to the specific individual child-family-cultuve 
unit. To the extent that it is possible, the system should be extended to the sur- 
rounding non-Imlian community as well. The child’s assessment of himself is 
mirrored and reinforced through his non-Indian contacts; anything short of 
total community involvement would achieve less than maximum success. As 
Bryde (10) observed: “In cross cultural education, it is this value system of the 
minority group being educated, and not the value system of the dominant group 
doing the educating, that must be utilized as motivation for these students to 
become productive citizens of a pluralistic society . . . The reason for this is 
that the system of rewards and punishments (values) in one culture does not 
necessarily motivate members of another culture.” 

2. Work for activities which lead toward prevention of disabling diseases and 
its effects. A cost-benefit analysis of the amounts required to make prevention 
of otitis media more effective, for example, might well justify such a “radical” 
approach when compared with the amounts required to fit every. Indian-Alaskan 
Native with hearing aids (which probably will not be worn, if present attitudes 
prevail) as well as provide the necessary special education involved. Why work 
for changing attitudes about hearing aids if the condition responsible for the 
majority of cases of hearing loss may be prevented? 

3. Work for activities which lead to prevention of mental illness, in the context 
of the child and his family within their two cultures. How many anthropologists 
with NIMH supi>ort are investigating the dynamics of such problems? How does 
this compare with the number of psychiatrists concerned with those already 
111? Are either number sufficient? 

4. Work for activities which ead to the study and improvement of interculturnl 
communication. Even if the English language had universal use among our 
Imliau populations, the gulfs between the cultures and sub-cultures cannot be 
bridged by spoken language alone; the entire area on non-verbal communication 
remains relatively untouched, with the few studies that have concerned with this 
problem result In an ever-increasing demand for more study. At the same time, 
more interaction among Indian youths from different tribes at the college and 
high school level ns well as with tlio American community-at-large would appear 
to be highly desirable. What benefits might be expected from the exposure such 
young people might have if short-term educational programs of this nature 
could be conducted in a variety of locations? 

5. Work for a more realistic approach to adult education, particularly voca- 
tional training. The obvious aim of the Relocation Program seems to be just that — 
relocation, not education. It must not be an accident that the vocational training 
available Is principally that which is appropriate to urban employment. Is there 
a real disadvantage in having vocational training that might be utilized in jobs 
on or near the reservation? How many auto body repair men, barbers, and beauti- 
cians are reservations able to support, in view of the large number of trainees 
who return? Wlmt needs of the relocation trainee are not being met in the city? 
How may his adjustment to urban life be facilitated? How may his integration 
into urban life be accomplished without at the same time devastating his own 
system of values? 

0. Work for early involvement of newly-ostnblished Federal programs if their 
missions might apply to Indians as American citizens. The new National Center 
for Health Services Research and Development, for example, might well find 
Indian reservations and Alaskan villages ideal locations for validating new 
instruments, developing new health vocations (the native aides program in Alaska 
hm already accomplished much which could be of Immense value), developing 
and testing new systems for the delivery of health services (both “comprehensive” 
and “categorical”), evaluating quality and effectiveness of medical care, deter- 
mining medical care service requirements, studying social and behavioral factors 
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In health cnro, etc. If health benefits should result ns u by-product of such 
research endeavors, so much the better. 

7. Work for the most obviously needed — and most obviously neglected — activity 
of evaluating Federal programs for Indians as they liave existed hi the past as 
well as those currently in effect and/or projected for the future. The current 
limitation on funds could prove to be a disguised blessing If It precipitated such 
an action which, iii turn, necessitated the coordination of all activities, as men- 
tioned above. 

Regardless of the amounts exi>ended to date to achieve whatever ends were 
proposed at the time, the Indians have successfully resisted eon cert ed efforts 
aimed at their externduntion/assiiuiintlon/tormlnntion/relocation. Perhaps the 
basic premise underlying these activities needs, at last, to be looked at critically 
and replaced by one that is realistic and workable. 
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PREFACE 



The author has been closely Involved with the development of 
the California Indian Education Association (formerly known as the 
Ad Hoc Committee on California Indian Education) and, therefore, his 
objectivity may be subject to some question. Nonetheless, It Is felt 
that this report on California Indian education and the work of the 
C.I.E.A. will be of some value to those concerned with Indian-native 
education generally. 

It Is perhaps especially difficult for an applied anthropolo- 
gist to report on his "research" since the latter, If truly "applied," 
directly Involves his own participation not merely as an observor but 
also as an "actor." An applied anthropologist cannot, In all probability, 
be dispassionate as regards a project which he has become Intimately 
associated with. Indifference and "scholarly aloofness" are perhaps In- 
compatible with a successful application of anthropological knowledge. 

The author must also apologize for the references to himself 
found in the following pages, but a description of events necessary for 
understanding the process under discussion seems to require such a 
procedure. 



Jack D. Forbes 
Research Program Director 
Far West Laboratory for 
Educational Research and 
Development 
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INTRODUCTION* 



The native people of California are the victims of an especially 
harsh series of armed conquests which reduced their numbers from perhaps 

200.000 In 1769 to 100,000 In 1848 and from the latter to less than 

20.000 by 1880. Such a conquest, where within the span of one genera- 
tion a population Is reduced by 80%, produces traumatic soclo-psychologi- 
cal results, and this Is especially true when the survivors are forced for 
several additional generations to live as members of a legally Inferior 
class systematically deprived of wealth and afforded little protection 
from almost every conceivable form of exploitation and denigration. 

That California Indian people have endured and have Increased In 
numbers once again (numbering between 30,000 and 50,000 today) Is testi- 
mony enough to their courage and stamina. That they have also preserved 
a substantial, albeit variable, amount of their pre-invasion cultural 
legacy In the face of systematic efforts to destroy that heritage Is 
testimony to the value of what they have to share with their fellow 
Californians of today. 

Conquered peoples, and especially those who have experienced a 
brutal conquest, tend to Isolate themselves from their conquerors, 
spatially where possible, and Inwardly (psychologically) almost univer- 
sally. They tend to develop styles of behavior which cause them to often 
be categorized as apathetic, withdrawn. Irresponsible, shy, lazy and 
helpless In terms of managing their own affairs. Alcoholism and ex- 
cessive personal Istlc factionalism seem to typify such defeated, power- 
less populations, and Individuals exhibit signs of possessing serious 
Inferiority complexes and a weak or negative sense of personal Identity. 
This style of behavior tends not to be greatly ameliorated by paternal- 
istic-elitist reform or welfare programs which may subsequently be 
administered by the dominant population, perhaps because such programs 
serve simply to reinforce a sense of Inferiority and Incapacity. 

It may well be that a conquered population can be truly liberated 
from the state of being conquered and powerless only through a process 
of self-liberation wherein the people In question acquire some signifi- 
cant measure of control over their own destiny. As a part of this process, 
a conquered people must acquire some control over the various mechanisms 
which serve to develop or to destroy that sense of personal Inner security 
and pride which Is essential for successful participation In socio- 
political affairs. All forms of education. Including that which derives 
from the home, the conmunlty and mass media are crucial In this connection. 

The present vigor of the California Indian Education Association 
represents a significant step forward In the California Indian people's 
struggle for psychological liberation. It represents an effort to come to 
grips with those educational forces which, too often In the past, have 
either been hostile, devastatlngly paternalistic, or Indifferent to the 



* From Jack D. Forbes' "Introduction" In California Indian Educatl on 
(Modesto: Ad Hoc Committee, 1967). 
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Indian individual. The California Indian people are attempting, through 
this effort, to gain some measure of influence over their own destiny 
and of the destiny of their children. By so doing, they are liberating 
themselves from the negative self-images forced upon them by the con- 
quest, are helping to insure that their children will not be victims 
of such negative self-images, and, in addition, that all California 
education will be improved through the enrichment represented by the 
native legacy of this state. 
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II. Background: The General Conditions Surrounding 

Indian Education* 

American Indians, although the target for numerous educational and 
training programs for 100 to 300 years (depending upon the locality), 
show evidence of serious societal problems. For example, Indians are 
the ethnic group with the lowest income in the United States, the median 
income for families on reservations standing at about $1,500 (as com- 
pared with the $3,000 level often cited as being needed for a subsistence 
standard of living). Not surprisingly, approximately 40 to 50* of adult 
Indian males on reservations are either unemployed or idle and of those 
who are employed, one half possess only temporary jobs. Comparable sta- j 

tistics do not exist for urban Indians but observational studies indi- 
cate a high unemployment-idleness rate as well as high mobility from 
job to job (William H. Kelly, "Social and Cultural Considerations in the 
Development of Manpower Programs for Indians," 1967 speech). 

Being poor, Indian communities ordinarily possess substandard hous- 
ing, Inadequate sanitation, impure or Insufficient water, and Inadequate 
recreational and study facilities. In addition, rural Indians are almost 
totally cut off from ,uch educational Institutions as libraries, museums, 
art galleries and adult education evening schools. Urban Indians, although ; 

geographically proximate to such facilities, seldom are aware of their j 

existence or oriented towards their use. j 

Being a conquered population, American Indians also exhibit the i 

tendency towards suicide, alcoholism, and petty crimes of violence and i 

property ordinarily evident among conquered, psychologically depressed j 

? 

I 

* Adapted from JacFt). Forbes, "The Multi -Cultural Education Program," : 

February 26-27, 1968, ms., Far West Laboratory. j 
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populations. As Omer Stewart has pointed out: 

For the nation as a whole, the rate of Indian criminality is 
nearly seven times that of the national average. Nationally 
the Indian rate for all types of arrests is nearly three 

times that of Negroes and about eight times that of whites 

Drunkenness alone counted for 71% of all Indian arrests 
reported in 1960. 

The Indian alcoholism problem Is Illustrated by the fact that arrests 
connected with alcohol were proportionally twelve times as high for 
Indians as for the national average and five times as high as for 
blacks. Most Indian criminality occurs in an urban setting and the 
urban Indian crime rate is twenty-four times that of the r. 1 Indian 
crime rate. The urban Indian arrest rate for alcohol-related crimes 
is thirty-seven times that of whites and fifteen times that of Negroes. 
Non-alcohol urban Indian arrest rates are twice that of blacks and six 
times that of the population as a whole. That this urban problem Is 
not simply one of rural Indians visiting the city is Illustrated by 
Denver, where the Indian crime rate is proportionally five times that 
of blacks and four times that of Mexican-Americans (Omer C. Stewart, 
"Questions Regarding American Indian Criminality," Human Organization , 
Spring, 1964). 

Suicide rates are very high among many Indian groups (especially 
among youth), a phenomenon often typical of conquered or depressed 
populations. Alcoholism may, of course, also be viewed in individual 
cases as a form of suicide (see Larry H. Diznang, "Suicide Among the 
Cheyenne Indians," Bulletin of Sulcidology, July 1967). 

All of the above phenomena may be viewed as symptomatic of wide- 
spread educational failure, since any educational system whose alumni 
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are poverty-stricken, "Idle," and psychologically disoriented In the 
extreme can hardly be perceived as being successful. More to the 
point (as regards schooling) are the observed facts that a) those 
Indians most exposed to white Influences, Including education, are the 
most likely to become unstable Individuals, alcoholics, or unemployable 
because of poor work habits, and b) that those Indian communities most 
exposed to white contact and education tend to be the least viable In 
terms of organization, socio-political development, and capability at 
planning and carrying out complex activities. 

While the effectiveness of any educational system must ultimately 
be measured by the calibre of Individuals It produces and by the kind 
of society which they collectively create. It nonetheless Is possible 
to gain further Insight Into the educational problems of American 
Indians by noting the extent to which pupils "drop out" of school. It 
Is estimated that the high school "drop-out" rate for Indians nationally 
Is 50 to 60X while Individual school districts or comnunltles (Including 
ones In California) range as high as 85% or even 100% for some years. 
This "drop-out" rate often commences rapidly after entrance Into high 
school, as at the Oglala Coimiunlty High School on the Pine Ridge Sioux 
Reservation where 35% of the rural Indian pupils le r .ve school during 
their first year (Rosalie H. Wax, "The Warrior Dropouts," Trans-action . 
May 1967). 

In view of the fact that virtually all schools attended by Indians 
possess an Anglo-American or "middle-class" orientation It Is not at 
all surprising that Indian pupils tend to do poorly In school, falling 
behind grade-level norms either from the first grade In some cases, or 
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by the upper elementary grades almost universally. Similarly, achieve- 
ment and "intelligence" tests, biased as they are in the direction of 
Anglo-American middle-class youth, can be expected to, and do, reveal 
low achievement scores for pupils of Indian origin. Indian or part- 
Indian individuals most exposed to white culture tend, of course, to 
score better on these tests but at the same time they tend to come from 
more unstable homes and are evidently the most likely candidates for 
personal instability In later years. 

In summary, then, the conditions surrounding Indians make them a 
high priority group as a focus for new educational approaches. Indians 
possess the greatest poverty, highest unemployment, and hi ghest crime 
rates of any ethnic minority in the United States, are at least as dis- 
advantaged in normal measures of school success as any other group, and 
probably are more socially disorganized and psychologically disoriented 
than any other minority. 

III. Conditions Relating to California Indian 
Education* 

California Indians have ordinarily been the victims of poverty and 
discrimination, both Induced, tragically, largely through the actions of 
the federal government and other white agencies. The period since the 
1 920' s has unfortunately witnessed only a very gradual and, in some cases, 
negligible change in Indian material conditions of life. In great 
measure, California Indians have been victimized by a federal policy which 
has not only been hostile in the sense of seeking to acquire native land, 

* Adapted from Jack D. Forbes , Native Americans of Cal ifornia and Nevada : 
A Handbook (Berkeley: Far West Laboratory, 19S8T 
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suppress native culture, and rigidly control native affairs but also In 
the sense of positively discriminating against Cal Ifornla groups within 
the context of federal Indian programs. That Is, the federal government 
has tended to "short-change" the small tribes and groups of the Far West 
In relation to the range of services made available to the larger tribes 
found elsewhere. In great measure this continuing pattern of discrimina- 
tion stems from the earlier failure to establish large, viable reserves for 
most far western Indians. 

California Indians have also continued to suffer from many of the 
same kinds of discrimination experienced by other poor, non-white groups* 

The most blatant forms of racism would appear to have largely disappeared 
In recent years, but many Indians have experienced police brutality, hostile 
justice courts, discriminatory landlords, and prejudiced employers. Addi- 
tionally, of course, Indian people suffer dally from the anti-Indian or 
stereotypical nature of television "westerns," and from the general pro- 
white bias of the conmunl cation media and advertising. 

California Indians In 1960 constituted that portion of the California 
population with the lowest Income and highest unemployment rates. Indian 
males, on a statewide basis, possessed a median Income of $2,694 (as com- 
pared with $3,553 for blacks and over $5,000 for whites), while 13.4% of 
males over 25 earned less than $1,000, 31.6% earned less than $2,000, 

45.2% earned less than $3,000, and 74.8% earned less than $5,000. Thus at 
least one-half of California Indians were below the "poverty-level" statis- 
tically, although this is an under-estimate because Indian families were 
much larger than the average (25.4% were composed of seven or more persons 
as compared with 12.9% for all non-whites and 4.9% for whites). "Rural 
Farm" (l.e., reservation) Indian males had a median Income of $1,769 (as 
compared with $3,298 for whites). 
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Statewide Indian unemployment In 1960 was 15, IX for males (as com- 
pared with 12,7% for blacks and less than 5% for whites)* while unemploy- 
ment was even higher In rural areas as In the Trlnlty-Klamath region 
(21.7% for males), ( American Indians In California , State Department of 
Industrial Relations, 1965), 

In recent years new problems have arisen due to thefact that size- 
able numbers of California Indians have migrated to urban areas, More 
significant still has been the almost-forced migration of tens of thousands 
of out-of-state Indians Into the San Franclsco-San Jose and Los Angeles 
areas thanks to a modern ’’trail of tears” known as the Relocation Program. 
Relocation was conmenced during the reactionary period of the 1950’s as a 
device for reducing population on overcrowded reservations, as a partial 
substitute for an unwillingness to spend money for on-reservation develop- 
ment, as a means to encourage ’’assimilation,” and as a means for Improving 
the Income of Individual Indians, The program has been highly praised and 
severely criticized but, In any event, It has had the effect of contribu- 
ting heavily to the growth of urban Indian populations and has made many 
natives Into virtual computers between reservation and city, Perhaps as 
many as one-third of the relocatees give up and return home while still 
others move back and forth, being relocated several times In some cases, 

There Is no question but what It Is a traumatic experience for rural* 
trlbally-oriented people to be moved, not to the nearest small city, hut 
to the very heart of a modern metropolis, especially when the counseling 
afforded the relocatees Is marginal at best. Then the relocatee Is 
placed In a job (any job, literally) after, perhaps, some brief training 
(which may or may not be related to his first job) and for a few weeks 
he receives minimal financial assistance, Thereafter, he Is on his own 
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In a strange city and, not surprisingly, a high proportion end up on "skid 
row" or as local welfare recipients (In many respects it can be said that 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs Is contributing directly to the increased wel- 
fare expenses of our urban complexes). Innumerable personal tragedies 
occur, hidden beneath a mountain of statistics relating the number of 
Initial jobs which have been secured, et cetera. 

On the other hand, many relocatees are able to gradually adjust to 
the city, thanks In great measure to another new phenomena, the appearance 
of urban "Indian centers" and "friendship houses." Whatever fellowship 
is to be found (aside from the many bars catering principally to Indians), 
whatever counseling Is to be secured, whatever social life Is available. 

Is usually In association with one of these Indian centers or with the 
clubs which have grown out of them. These valuable organizations, so 
essential to whatever success the relocation program has had, receive 
little support from the BIA and other federal agencies. This has been. 

In part, a beneficial circumstance because It has allowed most such 
centers to come under Indian control. 

Joining the relocatees have been thousands of self-relocated Indians, 
Individuals whose personal experiences have led them to seek greater 
opportunity In the city. It would appear that the self-relocated Indivi- 
duals adjust better to urban life In spite of having to obtain their own 
first jobs, pay their own bus fare and obtain their own housing. 

IV. California Indian Education, 1920-1967 

Between the 1920's and early 1940's the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
ceased to have any appreciable role in California Indian education, thanks 
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in great measure to Indian efforts to establish local public schools 
or to gain admittance to existing schools. This latter was facilitated 
by the case of riper v. Big Pine School District (1924) in which Indians 
won the right to attend public schools.* 

Unfortunately, the public school movement failed to yield the 
results anticipated by the more optimistic, especially where the schools 
were controlled by white Individuals basically hostile towards the Indian 
heritage and prejudiced against native pupils. Prior to World War II it 
was rare Indeed for an Indian to graduate from high school in California. 

A college education was simply beyond the realm of possibility during 
that period and the number of college graduates can be literally counted on 
one hand. 

The post-war period witnessed some improvement but not primarily due 
tc any change in the schools as such. Anti-Indian personal prejudice did 
decline but basically the public schools, now increasingly under white 
control, retained the came mono-cultural Anglo-American curriculum as in 
earlier years. History was white history, literature was Anglo or European 
literature, music was In the European tradition, art was Anglo-European, 
cooking was white cooking, serving was white serving, crafts were white 
crafts, and so on. Needless to state, no effort was made (and none has 
ever been made)to leach any California Indian language in any school below 
the college level (although the Indian-controlled Kashia Reservation Ele- 
mentary School is currently teaching a few words of the Kashia language). 
English language Instruction was almost always designed for the pupil from 
a middle-class English-speaking home. 

* It should be noted that the majority of Indian pupils in the United 
States now attend white-controlled public schools. 
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In spite of these handicaps native Indian pupils, stimulated by 
the pressure of exceptional parents or teachers, began to graduate from 
high school in larger numbers after World War II and this, in turn, has 
made it possible today for college graduates to number about two score 
and college students to number in the dozens. 

The majority of Indians have not, however, been able to advance 
beyond the upper years of high school on the average, and in some areas 
few still advance beyond the junior high school level. In 1954 a field 
worker for the American Friends Service Comnittee in northern California 
reported: 



The drop-outs of Indian students appear to be generally 
high in those counties in which Indians form a sizeable 
proportion of the county population.... Orop-outs do not 
seem to occur on an unusual level in the elementary 
schools but begin to develop as students go on up through 
the high school. Very few Indian students go on to 
comnercial , vocational, or college training .... As 
examples, of approximately 100 Indian students who entered 
Ukiah Union High School in the five ysars ending in 1952 
only two were graduated.... In Round Valley one elemen- 
tary school is entirely Indian, the wnite parents of that 
district do not allow their children to attend this school 
and recent attempts to unify with the adjacent white 
school have met with defeat on the basis of the racial 
issue. (Letters of Frank A. Quinn in Progress Report. , 
b v the Senate Interior Conmittee on California Indian 
SffaTrs , ^955, pp. 56, 58). 

The 1960 census revealed that 43.3% of the Indians in California 
14 years and older had not gone beyond the eighth grade (as compared with 
25% for whites and 36% for blacks), that only 56.7% had completed one or 
more years of high school, that only 7.6% of males had completed one or 
more years of college (as compared with 12.7% for blacks, and over 25% 
for whites), and that only 1.8% of males had completed four or more years 
of college (as compared with 5.5% for all non-whites and 10.7% for whites). 
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The median school years completed for all Indian males In California was 
9.7 (as compared with 10.6 for non-whites and 11.7 for the total popula- 
tion). The rural Indian median was, however, much lower (probably 8.9 
or less) while the urban median was about 10.6 (as compared with 10.7 
for non-whites and 12.0 for the total population). ( American Indians 
In California , 1965). 

Indians would appear to have been receiving two years less schooling 
than the California population as a whole In 1960, and probably two and 
one-half years less than the white population. Still further, Indians and 
Mexlcan-Amerlcans were at the bottom of the educational ladder among minor- 
ities, with the Mexlcan-Amerlcans pulling ahead of Indians at the college 
level. The 1966 report of the State Advisory Commission on Indian Affairs 
summarized conditions by stating that 

few Indian students finish high school, few attend 
college and many who have graduated from high 
school receive an Inferior education because of a 
lack of teacher concern or the failure of the school 
system to devise compensatory teaching techniques to 
cope with students of differing cultural backgrounds. 

( Progress Report to the Governor and the Legislature 
By the State Advisory Cofimisslon cm TnJl an Affairs 
on Tnfllans in Rural and Reservation A reas , February 

The report also cited a master's .hesls as follows (A Survey of Com- 
parative Achievement and Scholarship Records of California Indian Children 
In the Auburn Public Schools" by Betty Faye Lund, Sacramento State College, 
1963): 



Lund, the author of this report, surveyed the records 
of 46 Of 60 Indian students who attended Auburn public 
schools In the past 10 years. She drew heavily from her 
experiences as a teacher In the same school system and 
from personal knowledge of the students and their 
families. 
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Two Important findings reported In this study by Lund are 
high dropout and truancy rates. She found a dropout rate 
of 50 percent for students In grades 9 through 14 (two 
years of junior college). This rate was constant for stu- 
dents living on the reservation, for those living off the 
reservation, and for both male and female students. The 
percentage of dropouts during the 9th year (40 percent) 

Is less than during the age of 16. Oropout rates are 50 
percent during the 11th year and 33 percent for the 12th 
year. The only student who attended junior college dropped 
out during the second year because of falling grades and 
poor attendance. Sixty-one percent of the group were 
reported as consistently having low reading scores on 
achievement tests throughout their school years, 30 per- 
cent had repeated one or more grades, 61 percent had 
extremely poor attendance records, and 37 percent were 
consistently truant. 

Thus it Is apparent that the 1960’s found California's more than 
100,000 Indian people still suffering from rather marked educational prob- 
lems, comparable to those of most other Indian groups residing In the 
United States and Canada. 



V. The Initial Development of the 
Ad Hoc Committee 

The California Legislature, thanks largely to the efforts of Senator 
Stephen P. Teale, responded to the state of Indian education by funding a 
Conference for Teachers of California Indian Pupils at Stanislaus State 
College in March 1967. This conference probably would have been as un- 
productive as the vast majority of so-called Indian education meetings 
held In the United States (which are usually white-controlled, white- 
planned conferences attended largely by non-Indians), since the responsi- 
bility Tor the effort was at first entirely in the hands of a non-Indian 
professor (whose approach was to Involve primarily the BIA and white 
educators). Fortunately, however, Oavld Risllng, Jr., a Hoopa instructor 
at Modesto Junior College, learned of the project and threatened to 
mobilize opposition to the meeting unless Indians were Involved in the 
planning. 
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Thereafter a new director (Dr. Walter Mcdlntock) and a committee 
Including Rlsllng, Kay Black and other Indians developed a totally new 
plan. Several Indian members of the committee had heard the author 
lecture on Indian-white relations In a University of California Extension 
course on "Indians of the Far West" during the previous October. They 
felt that this writer would be able to essentially repeat his speech, 
which emphasized the kind of experiences (such as conquest and colonial- 
ism) which had helped to create the contemporary conditions faced by 
Indian people. They were also familiar with the work of Dr. Robert Roessel 
at Rough Rock Demonstration School and Dr. Edward Dozier at the University 
of Arizona. Forbes and Dozier, both of Indian descent, and Roessel 
(married to a Navajo) thus were chosen as the principal "catalytic" speakers. 

The conference was planned so as to Include Indian parents and leaders 
as well as school administrators, counselors, and teachers. Forbes served 
as the "kick-off' speaker, very frankly setting forth the brutality of the 
white Invasion and the debilitating effects of conquest (while at the same 
time noting the assets of the traditional Indian heritage). Workshops 
followed, with an exposition of the Rough Rock development by Dr. Roessel 
and a panel discussion. Dr. Dozier concluded with a talk on those aspects 
of the Indian cultural legacy having a direct Impact upon classroom behavior. 

Several things became apparent during the course of the conference. 
First, It was clear that the Indian piople had not yet become familiar with 
all of the options available In minority education and often, therefore, 
could not set forth a specific desired course of action. Second, It was 
clear that mixed groups Including verbal and occasionally opinionated non- 
Indians tended to Increase confusion, although this was not true of all 
of the workshop groups. Third, while most of the Indians present were proud 
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of being Indian and had positive feelings as regards the "Indian heri- 
tage," one or two present were alienated from the latter and were rather 
Insecure In terms of Identity. In short, the Indian group had not had 
prior opportunities to resolve their own differences and overcome some 
of the psychological effects of conquest. Fourth, there was concern 
that the general consensus gradually developing among most of the parti- 
cipants towards the end of the conference might not be reflected In the 
conference report and that no action would result from the said report. 

During the course of the conference it was suggested (by Forbes and 
others) that the California Indian people In attendance perhaps should 
hold an all-Indian meeting In order to consider developing an Indian 
education association. Many were perhaps considering the same possi- 
bility and the result was an evening meeting where the all-Indian "Ad 
Hoc Conmlttee on California Indian Education" was organized as a tem- 
porary group with David Rlsllng as acting chairman. The Imnedlate pur- 
poses of the organization were to edit the conference report and to plan 
for an all-Indian statewide education conference. 

The report Issued as a result of the Stanislaus Conference contained 
many useful recomnendatlons, Including ones favoring Increased Indian 
Involvement In education, the convening of an Indian education conference, 
and calling for the development of California Indian-oriented courses for 
teachers and Indians In the universities and colleges of the state. 8ut 
the Stanislaus report was not comprehensive, nor did It have the backing 
of a large enough group of Indians to make It a truly powerful tool for 
bringing about change. 

Beginning with the editing of the Stanislaus report the author served 
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as a resource person for the Ad Hoc Conmlttee, In addition to speaking 
at meetings. The approach used was based upon an Interpretation of the 
principles of "action anthropology" (helping people to become aware of 
previously unfamiliar optional courses of action and of the historical 
and cultural bases for educational problems) and comnunKy development 
theory (focusing upon the necessity for Indian control of the change 
process In Indian education). 

A very Important aspect of the author's decision to work with the 
Ad Hoc Conmlttee as an approach to Improving Indian education (rather 
than promoting some type of "model school" or ^demonstration school" 
development) was due to an Increasing conviction that an Indian people, 
as a group, had to be masters of any such program and that such mastery 
would have to be dependent upon prior organizational efforts within the 
Indian community. This In turn was perceived as being dependent upon a 
process of "psychological liberation" from colonialist-induced apathy and 
inferiority complexes, as well as upon the acquisition of Information 
relating to the possible results of organized activity In the field of 
Indian education. 

This viewpoint Is set forth more specifically as follows (taken from 

a proposal for a new program suggested for the Far West Laboratory for 

Educational Research and Development). 

The proposed approach seeks to facilitate the development 
of conmunlty-relevant and cormunlty-responslve educational 
programs which will be multi-cultural by virtue of their 
response to the multi -cultural realities of the cormunl- 
tles which they serve. The emphasis of this approach Is 
not, however, to be placed upon direct Intervention In the 
classroom but rather upon attacking the problems of minor 7 
Tty education at a more fundamental level . That Is. the 
program will seek to create the kinds of attitudes on the 
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oart of both parents and professionals- which will make 
possible the development and successful °P®'"* t J° n 
comnunlty-responsive, multi-cultural programs by both 
formal and Informal educational agencies. 

The reasons for avoiding direct, Inmedlate Interven- 
tion In, for example, a demonstration school type of 
aooroach are partly set forth below. Several overall 
factors of Importance should, however, be stressed here. 
First, the entire theoretical and empirical fr *™* 0 '* 
which undergirds the community-responsive ‘PProach to 
education would seem to be contradicted by an 
Intervention prior to extensive comnunlty-lnvolvement. 

It Is probably not possible to construct • 
cultural curricula which adequately reflects the reall- 
ties of a given conmunlty without utilizing the conmun- 
Ity Itself In the development process, since a signifi- 
cant part of the ••reality 1 ' referred to above Includes 
the aspirations and priorities of the people themselves. 

Still further, ... the overcoming of "powerlessness" 
and "alienation," an Important objective of community- 
responsive and multi-cultural education, 
be accomplished by an approach which Is elitist and which 
denies the minority community a meaningful role In early 
planning and development. 

Finally, It Is now generally agreed that adults from 
minority communities should at least Possess the same 
powers and the same Involvement vis a vis the public 
schools as do middle-class Anglo-Americans. Unfortunately, 
people who have In the past regarded formal education as 
belnq beyond their range of Influence and who have, due 
to conquest or powerlessness, become withdrawn or apathe- 
tic, cannot ordinarily be brought Into a state of Involve- 
ment merely by structural reforms a ^ n ^tered from above. 
Comnunity development experience would seem to Ind lea te 
that they must be, first, psychologically liberated (to 
some degree at least) from negative se1Mmages 
second, be informed of the various options which might 
fn fhom wptp thev to become Involved. 



Several other persons, notably Dr. McCUntock of Stanislaus State 
College and Frederic Gunsky of the Bureau of Inter-Group Relations, Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, made themselves available to the Ad 
Hoc Comml ttee as needed, serving principally as observers but also provid- 
ing technical Information relating to state and federal educational programs. 
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The extent of Involvement by “experts" or scholars In the develop- 
ment of the Ad Hoc Committee should not be overemphasized, however. 

The Indian members of the Comnlttee from the very beginning proved 
themselves to be the major element in the success of the movement and 
what assistance was received should be seen as merely being an 
occasional supplement to the steady in-put of the membership. 
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VI. The Ad Hoc Committee, 1967 - 1968 

Detailed information on the development, organization and acti- 
vities of the Ad Hoc Comnittee during 1967 is fully set forth in 
California Indian Education ^ The Report of the All -Indian . Conference . 
During 1967 the committee, under the chairmanship of R1 sling, proceeded 
to hold numerous regional meetings designed to involve large numbers of 
Indians in an educational movement and to prepare for a state-wide 
conference. The several meetings held by the committee (at Modesto, 

North Fork, Toulumne, Soboba, Crescent City, Ukiah, and elsewhere)had 
a stimulating effect upon the Indian people of California and served 
to "unleash" a great reservoir of energy which has since been put to 
work in many fields other than education. These meetings also served 
to prove that Indian people could create an organization without 
factional or personal istic in-fighting. 

This latter point is especially significant, in view of the oft- 
repeated assertion by non-Indians involved in Indian affairs that 
"Indians cannot get together and agree on anything." The Ad Hoc Coinnittee 
was able to create a unified organization, in all probability, because of 
the following circumstances: (1) as an all-Indian movement, excluding 
whites from decision-making roles, and not being dependent upon white 
favors, the Ad Hoc Indian people were free from those Influences derived 
from the non-Indian world which often enhance or even create Indian fac- 
tionalism; (2) Speakers at meetings repeatedly pointed out the causes 
of factionalism and how the latter is often a symptom of conquest and 
colonialization: (3) Risling and others repeatedly stressed unity and the 
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necessity of excluding differences of opinion v(and old feuds) based on 
non-educational issues from education-related discussions; and (4) 
education was a new field of activity* with no previous history of 
factional rivalry. 

Plans for a statewide all-Indian conference were perfected in the 
spring and summer of 1967. The author and representatives of the com- 
mittee arranged for a grant of $5,D5D from the Rosenberg Foundation to 
finance the conference and pay for the cost of the distribution of a 
report, with the funds being held by the Laboratory (since the Ad Hoc 
Coirmittee was not yet an incorporated non-profit group). It was 
fortunate indeed that Mrs. Jackson Chance, executive secretary, and the 
trustees of the foundation had developed a philosophy of insisting upon 
minority-involvement in minority-related projects and of supporting 
unique, pace-setting projects. 

The conference, held in October in North Fork, California, was con- 
vened in school buildings donated by the North Fork Union Elementary 
School District, with dormitory and camping space available. Every effort 
was made to diminish expenses for the participants, including providing 
many free meals and "gas money." Local Indian people, along with other 
committee members, did virtually all of the work connected with the pre- 
paration of food, et cetera. The conference was entirely planned by 
Indian people, from beginning to end. 

The North Fork Conference brought together about 2DD Indians who 
thoroughly analyzed the problems involved in Indian education. The confer- 
ence proceedings, including numerous specific recommendations, were then 
edited and published as California Indian Education : The Report of the 
All-Indian Statewide Conference . This represented an extremely signifi- 
cant step forward since the North Fork Conference was the first all-Indian 
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Indian-controlled conference on education ever held anywhere in the 
United States and California Indian Education is the first comprehen- 
sive statement dealing with education ever prepared by a large and 
representative group of Indian people. 

Basically, the North Fork Conference called for increased Indian 
involvement at all levels of the educational process. It especially 
emphasized the role of the Indian family and coirmunity in the educa- 
tion of children and advocated the development of Indian-directed out- 
of-school educational projects. Stress was placed upon the value of 
the native heritage and the schools were called upon to transform 
their curriculum so as to insure that an Indian element existed in all 
aspects of the school's program. 

The North Fork Conference aHo called for the restoration of 
BIA-removed Johnson-O'Malley funds (with the proviso that they be used 
to advance the quality of Indian education under the direction of a 
panel of Indians), for Indian participation in the control of BIA 
schools, for the development of Indian-oriented higher education programs, 
and for Indian membership on the State Advisory Commission on Indian 
Affairs. 

The published report, California Indian Education , has been widely 
distributed, as follows: 

1. The Laboratory paid for the printing of 1600 copies and distrib- 
uted them to more than 450 libraries in California and Nevada, to every 
Indian publication and major organization in the United States, to every 
California congressman, to all members of Congress concerned with educa- 
tion and Indian affairs, to many state legislators, to numerous college 
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and university professors, to key people In the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, and to teachers and school officials. 

2. The Ad Hoc Comrrittee purchased (with Rosenberg grant funds) 

4400 copies, most of which have been distributed to Indian adults, legis- 
lators, and school personnel. 

The response to California Indian Education has been excellent 
Indeed. Or. Rosemary tylecraine, head of the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare's Indian Education program, regards It as the most 
significant current publication available on Indian education. California 
Indian Education has been in great demand as a teacher training tool and 
has been used as a "text" in college classes at several colleges in Cali- 
fornia. 

Most significantly of all, California Indian Education Is regarded 
as "their" book by California Indian people because it Is the product of 
their thinking and sets forth their viewpoints. 

During 1968 the Ad Hoc Conmlttee built upon the work of the previous 
year by 1) publishing a newsletter to further stimulate Indian Involve- 
ment In education; 2) holding small meetings In .local areas, as at Susan- 
vllle, Auburn, Greenville, and elsewhere; 3) sponsoring, with local 
people, a most successful conference at Hoopa In February which drew about 
1,000 persons; 4) sponsoring a successful conference in Oakland in May 
which drew 500 people and which was designed to introduce non-Indian 
school personnel to the Indian viewpoint; 5) developing a constitution 
for the permanent California Indian Education Association; 6) sharing 
the California Indian experience with out-of-staters, as at an Indian 
education conference at Tempe, Arizona {the Ad Hoc Committee was not initially 
invited to the Arizona State University conference but upon learning of 
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It copies of the North Fork report were mailed to many participants and 
others were distributed by representatives who later went to the gather- 
ing); 7) sponsoring, with the Pit River Tribe, a very successful confer- 
ence at McArthur in October, attended by about 1,000 persons; and 
8) holding the second-annual statewide meeting at Riverside on November 29- 
Oecember 1 and officially creating the California Indian Education Asso- 
ciation. (This conference was supported, in part, by a second grant of 
$1,750 from the Rosenberg Foundation). 

The successes of the Ad Hoc Committee as a movement for the revi- 
talization of Indian communities and for educational change cannot be 
understood by general statements such as the above. The various confer- 
ences have tended to generate a spirit of pride, brotherhood, and 
enthusiasm difficult to convey to those who were not in attendance. 

By way of example, the Hoopa conference took place in a conmunity 
notable for factionalism, inter-family rivalries, negative self-images, 
and a completely white-oriented public school system. Although the Hoopa 
Valley people (Including Hoopas, Karoks, Yuroks, and tri bally-mixed 
persons) have preserved more of their old heritage than most California 
Indians, this has been largely due to the efforts of a few unusual indi- 
viduals. The average Indian tended to have very ambivalent feelings about 
his Indlanness and to be passive as regards the undertaking of any 
positive cultural, economic or political activities. 

A small group of Hoopa Valley people had, however, become actively 
involved In the work of the Ad Hoc Committee and they formed a local 
group which planned and operated the conference. They obtained use of the 
high school gymnasium, the central portion of which (facing a stage) 
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was set-up as an auditorium. The other portions of the large room were 
filled with outstanding displays of northwestern California Indian arts, 
crafts, and historical materials, including both ancient and modern 
art forms. These displays had an obvious effect upon the audience, demon- 
strating as they did the unquestionable skill of the local Indian people, 
and the striking richness of the native heritage. 

The program for the conference included speakers who emphasized Indian 
self-development as well as native singing and dancing. The latter created 
considerable enthusiasm, which resulted In more extemporaneous singing and 
dancing later in the evening. The whole effect was one of quite obvious 
pride and exhilaration. 

The formal portion of the program was followed by a feast featuring 
Indian foods from northwestern California (eel, sain on, surffish, seaweed, 
acorn-mush, venison, fried bread, etc). The food was excellently 
prepared and very delicious. 

All of the participants felt so good after the feast that the program 
simply continued on and on, with much extemporaneous speaking, dancing, 
and singing. Although the crowd of 1,000 attending during the day 
included a substantial proportion of non-Indians, the evening group of 
several hundred was predominantly Indian. 

The Hoopa Conference was not an end-ln-ltself . Rather it served to 
set off a chain of events which has come to Include the setting up of a 
Headstart program, the initiating of a community-operated course In the 
Hoopa language (and the development of an alphabet). Increased attendance 
of Indians at college, the establishment of an Indian club at the nearest 
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junior college, increased Interest in native dances, arts, and crafts, 
the setting up of a tribal education conmittee, the development of an 
Indian teacher- training program at Humboldt State College, and a 
greatly increased interest in education generally and in tribal self- 
development. 

Other conferences and meetings have had similar effects, some of 
which will be sumnarized below. 

VII. The Accomplishments of the California 
Indian Education Movement 

A number of direct and indirect results of the work of the Ad Hoc 
Committee can be identified, in spite of the fact that the movement Is 
not yet two years old: 

1. The California Legislature adopted a resolution urging the 
restoration of Johnson-0' Mai ley funds for California Indian education. 
The California congressional delegation also endorsed this proposal. 

2. The Bureau of Indian Affairs has restored many programs for 
California Indians including educational scholarships and the right to 
attend BIA special schools. In addition, the Bureau has been "studying" 
the restoration of Johnson-O'Malley funds, with a favorable decision 
anticipated. 

3. The Sacramento office of the BIA has added an adult education 
specialist to its roster of positions. 

4. The Kashi a Reservation Elementary School District has received 
Follow Through funding from the U.S. Office of Education. 

5. The late Senator Robert F. Kennedy and Senator Paul Fannin held 
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hearings on Indian education In San Francisco In January 1968 and several 
Ad Hoc members were able to testify. California Indian Education became 
a part of the record of those proceedings. 

6. Many educators and school personnel were exposed to new view- 
points, not only at conferences such as those at Hoopa, Uklah, and Oak- 
land, but also because Dr. Forbes was Invited to hold workshops or 
lecture at Uklah High School, Fresno State College, San Francisco State 
College, a State Department of Employment minority counselors' conference, 
and two State Department of Public Health Indian community health 
workers' training sessions directly as a result of the Ad Hoc efforts. 

In connection with the Riverside conference Forbes taught a course on 
"California Indian Education In Cultural-Historical Perspective" 
attended by perhaps one hundred Indians and non- Indians. 

7. The Hoopa Educational Conference, a direct result of Ad Hoc efforts, 
reached some 1000 persons and created a dynamic exhibition of Indian com- 
petence In arts, crafts, music, and leadership. 

8. David Rlsling and other members of the Ad Hoc have made presenta- 
tions before new groups of Indians and non-Indians throughout California 
and In Arizona as well . 

9. The Department of Health, Education and Welfare's Indian Education 
section has been greatly Influenced by California Indian Education and hopes 
to have Ad Hoc members help other Indians from all over the nation develop 
similar programs. 

10. A Headstart program developed at Hoopa this year was made success- 
ful in great measure because of the local Ad Hoc group. 
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11. In cooperation with Humboldt State College, northwestern area 
Ad Hoc members have developed an Educational Professional Development 
Act proposal designed to identify potential teachers of Indian descent at 
the high school level and provide them with the assistance necessary to 
enable them to become practicing teachers. This EDPA proposal has now 

been approved to begin In 1969. It will be governed by an all-Indian board. 

12. Dr. Forbes has completed the writing of Native Americans of 
California and Nevada : A Handbook (for the Laboratory). This monograph 
has benefited directly from the ideas generated by Indian people at Ad 
Hoc-sponsored meetings and conferences. 

13. A student group concerned with Indian affairs at the University 
of California, Santa Barbara, has become Interested in Indian education 
because of the Ad Hoc Committee and is now developing a proposal to per- 
suade the university system to implement some of the recomnendations in 
California Indian Education . Similar developments , designed to create 
Indian Studies' programs, are underway also at other university 
campuses. The California Indian Education Association, successor to the 
committee, has created a Higher Education Conmittee to supervise such 
projects. 

14. The Donner Foundation has funded an American Indian Coirmunity 
University Pilot Project, designed to sponsor Indian-designed and Indian- 
taught courses in areas where Indian people live. This project is being 
operated by the Laboratory under the guidance of the C.I.E.A. 

15. The Rosenberg Foundation has funded a California Indian Educa- 
tional Development project which will subsidize the publication of a 
periodical by the C.I.E.A. and the preparation, of materials needed in the 
teaching of Indian culture and history. 
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16. The C.l.E.A. has sponsored a proposal to train higher educa- 
tion personnel for working with Indian students, the project to be con- 
ducted jointly by the Davis campus of the University of California, the 
Laboratory, and the C.l.E.A. Funding under the Educational Professional 
Development Act ($50,000) will finance the project. 

17. Numerous changes have been brought about at the local level, 
ranging from the hiring of Indian community-education personnel by the 
Toulumne County Schools and Ukiah Unified School District to the devel- 
opment of curricula in Indian history and culture by the North Fork 
Union Elementary School District. 

18. A marked increase in Indian enrollment at colleges and univer- 
sities has occurred, in part because of Ad Hoc publicity and obtaining 
of "slots" for flnanci ally-needy Indian students. 

19. Finally, the most important accomplishment of all has been in 
the growing enthusiasm of California Indian adults and youth and an 
increasing readiness to become involved in bo t:t formal and informal 
educational programs. The effect of this upon local coronunities is 
difficult to measure at present but it can be predicted that results will 
be increasingly visible In the forthcoming months. 

Doubtless other influences of the work of the Ad Hoc Committee could 
be traced, however, the above should be sufficient to indicate the signi- 
ficance of the change brought about In California Indian affairs by the 
existence of a dynamic grass-roots educational movement. It should be 
stressed, of course, that these "spin-offs" and results have come about 
only in the very initial phase of the work of the Ad Hoc Committee 
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The California Indian Education Association, the "permanent" form 
of the committee, is now the largest organization among Indians in Cali- 
fornia and is perhaps one of the largest "grass-roots," democratic, 
individual-membership organizations in Indian America. After almost two 
years of existence it has remained free of factions and still combines 
individuals who are hostile under other circumstances. The C.I.E.A. 
has strong corrmittees, both statewide, regional, and local, a new consti- 
tution, and a well-defined set of policies. That these policies will be 
implemented seems quite clear to those who know the Indian people who are 
involved in what has become a dynamic movement. 

VIII. The Cost of the C.I.E.A. "Model" 

The success of the Ad Hoc Committee - California Indian Education 
Association has not been dependent upon the availability of funds, since 
the essential element has been the successful recruiting of "volunteers" 
and the development of a high degree of individual motivation. 

Nonetheless, money has been spent and those who might wish to 
follow this "model" for Indian educational development will wish to have 
some idea of the cost for two years of such effort. 

A total of about $6,800 in Rosenberg Foundation funds were expended 
in 1967-1968, for the North Fork, Oakland, and Riverside conferences and 
for the printing of California Indian Education . Other funds have been 
spent by members of the corrmittee "from their own pocket" and some money 
has been expended from funds derived from conference registration fees, 
et cetera. 

Many individuals, such as the author, have donated time to the 
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committee. The Far West Laboratory for Education Research and Development 
has contributed some secretarial time (as a part of the editing of 
California Indian Education) , fiscal management services, some of the 
writer's time, and purchased copies of the North Fork report. These con- 
tributions and those made by other individuals and agencies have not 
been, and cannot be, calculated precisely In terms of dollars, since 
the greater part consists in "time" donated by individuals on a purely 
voluntary basis. It is likely that the total formal expenses made by 
agencies, including the Rosenberg Foundation, have not exceeded $10,000. 

In brief, the development of such a movement is not an expensive 
process, in terms of dollars. More to the point, it would probably 
be correct to assert that "too many dollars" at an early stage would 
have been a positive disadvantage for the Ad Hoc Connittee since 
opportunistic Individuals (such as so-called "Indian politicians," 
promotors, and job-seekers) would have been encouraged to intervene in 
the process in such a way as to have aborted efforts to develop a basic 
Indian educational philosophy. 

Likewise, early funding, or even the prospect of early funding, 
might have fostered a tendency to launch large-scale projects without 
adequate comnunlty-preparatlon and planning. Heretofore, most expensive 
projects relating to Indian education have been rather dismal failures, 
in part because of the lack of adequate planning and community -preparation , 
but also because of the use of an elitist approach. 
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IX. Conclusions 

The experience of the C.I.E.A. has indicated that a democratic 
Indian organization can be developed successfully when focused upon 
education and that such an organization can bring about substantial 
changes in a brief period at low dollar cost. It is suggested herein 
that nothing precludes the development of similar movements in other 
states and provinces and that, in fact, the appearance of such move- 
ments is an absolutely essential step in bringing about meaningful 
changes in Indian education. 

Unfortunately, the development of organizations comparable to 
the C.I.E.A. is something that cannot be "arranged" by non-Indians 
(or even by Indians if the latter are identified with the "establish- 
ment"). Such movements must arise from the Indian people. 

On the other hand, agencies seeking to foster change can perhaps 
help to stimulate this process by supporting Indian- initiated plans 
for democratic, all-Indian discussion/planning conferences. Indivi- 
duals, both Indian and non-Indian, will be found by the Indian people 
to "play the role" of catalysts and "action anthropologists." 

No other state or province will precisely duplicate the experience 
of California, but comparable movements can develop everywhere. The 
Indian people are awakening and change-agencies will not have to look 
far or long for developing movements to respond to. 
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HISTORY 

of the Institute 



THE INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN INDIAN 
ARTS is a national institution for training in the arts 
directed to the special needs of today s youthful Native 
Americans— the Indians. Eskimos and Aleuts of the 
United States. 

Creation of the Institute was recommended in 
I960 by the Indian Arts and Crafts Board of the United 
States Department of the Interior. Founded in 1962 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, USDI. the school is 
administered by the Bureau's Branch of Education. The 
Indian Arts and Crafts Board continues to serve as ad- 
visors for the development of the Institute. 

Located in Santo Fe, New Mexico, the Institute 
is situated in the heart of the historic Pueblo Indian icttle- 
merits clustered along the Rio Grande. As the focus of 
commerce and communication in the area since its found- 
ing about 1600, the city of Santa Fe has been intimately 
associated with Indian arts of the Southwest for more 
than three and a half centuries. 

In the early 1930's the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
first centered specialized art training— primarily paint- 
ing— at the Santa Fe Indian Boarding School. This school 
was one of the first to focus national attention on the 
potentials of specialized art education for Native Ameri- 
can youth. 

The facilities of the Santa Fe Indian Boarding 
School were remodeled in the early 1960’s to accommodate 
the expanded concepts of the Institute of American Indian 
Arts. 

Directed to Native American youth from all areas 
of the United Stales who are interested in a career in 
the arts, the Institute offers training in virtually every 
field of the arts — painting, graphics, sculpture, ceramics, 
textiles, exhibition arts, photography, as well as drama, 
music, the dance, creative writing, and a limited offering 
in commercial art. 

Institute students, at both the high school and 
post-graduate levels, are provided the tools, leadership 
and freedom for exploration in a broad scope of con- 
temporary disciplines, in combination with the encourage- 
ment of an appreciation and knowledge of historic Native 
American aesthetics. The Institutes educational program, 
administered by a highly qualified professional staff, is 
dedicated to offering the opportunity for today's Native 
American youth to make a significant and distinctive con- 
tribution to modern American culture-. 
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INTRODUCTION 



To much of (he world, one of the most important 
aspects of our ofttimes challenged cultural prowess, past 
and present, is the contribution to the historic lore and 
the continuing cultural fact of the American Indian. If 
anyone chooses to question this they will have to admit 
that the Indian contribution to the world picture of 
America has been and still is the most glamorous, roman- 
tic and intriguing. 

I speak of world interest but of course the glamour 
and fascination exist for us too, even if perhaps to a 
lesser degree. But while we may outgrow our interest 
or take it for granted, other people cherish and retain 
theirs and actually take the trouble to acquaint them- 
selves with the many-facetted Indian personality more 
than we do. Sadly, the average American boasts an al- 
most voluntary ignorance of factual Indian history and/ 
or contemporary life. Sadder yet has been the insensitive 
disregard for the cultural as well as the physical needs 
of a great people whom we seem to have tried quite con- 
sciously to beach along the swift current of modem life. 

Of course there have been some, too few, devoted 
Indians and non-Indians who have sincerely tried to help 
the Indian to help himself. However, a general unconcern 
has tended to shunt him off onto a vaguely integrated 
sidetrack where he has Joined other ethnic groups success- 
fully derailed by this method of depriving ''special" groups 
of their human direction, their personality, and all-import- 
ant individuality. 

Most of us will admit, with varying degrees of 
intensity ranging from the desultory to passionate indig- 
nation. that our Indian brother has hi.d a bad deal from 
us and a rough go of it to survive. We admit that what 
has been done for him must be clarified in the disastrous 
category of "loo little and too late." But suddenly we 
find that this very survival-spirit is a phenomenon which 
is demanding respectful public awareness of the Indian 
as an indomitable, dignified, creative human being. And 
as our respect grows for him ?o docs the Indian's appre- 
ciation of himself, and so as the wheel turns we find the 
Indian back in the American family . . . going full steam 
ahead. 



One reason for this could be the growing realiza- 
tion on the part of many Americans that in our desperate 
need for cultural identification in the world and to it. 
we must look back to the Indian heritage. Unquestion- 
ably its cultural influences arc indelibly stamped on ours, 
and at long last we have to admit them and accept them 
gratefully. 

We have finally become conscious of an interest, 
which amounts almost to passion in older civilizations, 
in “primitive" beginnings. We have come to realize the 
term “primitive” is universally synonymous with sophisti- 
cation. and that it is a quality long missing and much 
sought after in the American way of life. 

How ironically wonderful and exciting it is that 
the young Indian, in accepting the recent opportunities 
and challenges of re-identifying with his "sophisticated'* 
past and bringing it into the light of present needs, is il- 
luminating not only his own until now questionable future 
but the questioning one of his non-Indian brother as well. 

The stultifying tendency we all have shared of cata- 
loguing the Indian racially and culturally as an old people, 
apart and past, is being overcome by their own young 
people. They arc proving themselves very much of the 
present, and have become living proof of that cheering 
proverb 'The Past is Prologue.'' and . . . the best is yet 
to come. 




Chairman. 

Indian Arts and Crafts Board 
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INSTITUTE OF AMEB 

CULTURAL. DIFFERENCE 

AS THE BASIS FOB 

CREATIVE EDUCATION 



* Lloyd New. born in Oklahoma of Cherokee ancestry, 
has served as a Commissioner of the Indian Arts and 
Crafts Board since 1961. In addition to a successful 
career as a designer-craftsman under the professional 
name Lloyd Kiva. Mr. New is an art educator who has 
directed his interests to the special needs of Native Ameri- 
can youth. With the founding of the Institute of Ameri- 
can Indian Arts in 1962, he Joined the staff as Arts Direc- 
tor and helped to formulate the Institute’s educational 
philosophy. He was appointed Director of the Institute 
in 1967, 
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[CAN INDIAN ARTS 




The basic goal of (he traditional Anurican educational 
\Jitcm has been to prepare all individuals to function 
cllcclivcly in nn average middle ciass society. But. ideal 
at this goal may be. the proc-.ses of mass education do 
not always lend themselves to singular problems and since 
this country is comprised of varied groups requiring sin- 
gular attention, some fiilines a*e incs itnblc. Over a period 
of lime, these have occurred in sufficient number and 
with sufficient force tj cause general concern and give 
i 'Sc to questioning f»u*t many quarters as to the sound- 
ness of the principles mvolvcd. fifTor-.- arc- now beieg 
made om a wide front to reconsider the goals and the 
methods artsl to search out new cuuwn;;cR*t approaches 
that svjtl fcctte* 'solve the problems of special gtoupi. This 
is a particularly urgent cause in the case of education for 
the North American Indian. The tas’< of *«ttinr up sn.t 
administering education:.! programs for the American In- 
dian has been frooght wuh seemingly insurmountable 
problems and inbuilt frustrations for both the Indian 
population of the cojm;y ami the Federal Government. 
The eirciimuanec* r-red to be examined briefly in order 
to understand pas* failures nitd present needs. 

The America Indian hit never truly ,-ubscrihed to the 
r ontmor American Middle Class Dream, largely because 
of the iumtamcniot differences existing between his tife- 
goa’i and those of society at targe. The Indian value 
system always has been centered or. :hc idea that man 
should -cew lo hie no W? existence into the comparatively 
passive rhythms of nature, as opposed to the dominant 
society's quest for control of nature through scientific 



manipulation of its elements, this schism, atone, has 
been a formidable harrier lo the establishment of a con- 
structive interrelationship between the protagonists. 

Another factor with important bearing on the India's 
nee alive reaction to some of ihc general goats set forth 
l ,,r h*in h.v, been his original indigenous relationship 
to the Utnd of America, his position and altitude* in this 
respect being dramatically different from those of the 
Immigrant groups by whom he was eventually surrounded. 
Psychologically, (he American Indian generally has re- 
mained aloof from the melting pot concept upon which 
this country was structured, 

Ihc language barrier must be placed high on the list of 
circumstances which have worked to the detriment of 
both tire Indian and the Government. The grammar and 
semantics of Indian languages differ so widely from Eng- 
lish that they impede conumuticoiton and are r. major de- 
terrent to successful education for the Indian child who. on 
entering school, has to contend with the requirements of 
n curriculum based in English which, to him. is a strange 
and uncomfortable foreign language. The child has dif- 
lictttiy learning under these conditions, not hecausc he is 
unintelligent but. rather, became the educational offering 
has not been structured to hit special needs. 

The heterogeneous makeup of the Indian population has 
been the *«urcc of many frustrations for Indian nnd 
Anglo, alike. According to the U.S. Bureau of the Census 
-the Indian population in (960 numbered 552.000 and ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Indian Affairs this number sorts 
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itself into 263 separate Indian tribes, bands, villages, pu- 
eblos and groups in states other than Alaska, plus 300 
Native Alaskan communities. The job of creating and 
administering programs of health, education and welfare 
for such diverse groups as these, with language barriers 
and culturally unique concepts of life, can hardly be 
viewed as an easy one. And, unfortunately, some early 
efforts of the Government to bridge the many gaps pro- 
ceeded erroneously, based on the premise that the Indian, 
if given the opportunity, would relinquish his "Indianncss” 
sooner or later a id fit himself into the overall plan of 
American life. History points sadly to the flaws in this 
assumption. 

For the past century the Indian has clung tenaciously to 
his way of life and has managed to quietly reject any 
event that seemed to threaten it. Overtures made in his 
behalf which did not fit his sense of need were frequently 
received with submerged hostility, often manifested by 
the kind of deadly passivity that kills any cooperative 
program far more effectively than open warfare. This 
kind of a situat ion amounts to an impasse; with the Indians 
on one hand being labeled: unresponsive; and the Govern- 
ment on the other hand being labeled: inept; and with 
neither side achieving constructive goals. 

Social and technological changes, and the rapidity with 
which they have occurred, have made the old Indian wav 
of life increasingly less viable. The Indipn finds himself 
pressured on many fronts, particularly economically, to 
fall in line and cope with the changes, but in most cases 
and for obvious reasons he is ill equipped to do so. The 
following statistics quoted from President Lyndon B. 
Johnson's Addrets To Congress. March 6. 1968, shed 
some light on present conditions: 

"—Fifty percent of Indian families have 
cash incomes below $2,000 a year; 75 per- 
cent have incomes below $3,000.” 

•‘ — Nearly 60 percent have less than an 
eighth grade education.” 

The President states the problem concisely in the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

The American Indian, once proud and 
free, is tom now between white and tribal 
values; between the politics and language of 
the white man and his own historic culture. 

His problems, sharpened by years of defeat 
and exploitation, neglect and inadequate cf- 
fort, will take many years to overcome.” 

This official awareness is encouraging and one can feel 
hope in the fact that many plans are bcin£ initiated to 
overcome the problems. Experimental kindergarten work* 
shops are now being conducted where the pupil’s Native 
language is used os a preliminary to the introduction 
of English; new opportunities in adult education have 
been provided in many areas; stepped-up programs in 
vocational training and bringing industry to the reserva- 



tions are two of the Governments major efforts toward 
alleviating the unemployment problem; and the Indian 
population, for its part, has an awakened attitude toward 
matters of self-determination. 

Also, the Federal Government has recognized, with some 
alarm, the possible dissipation of American Indian art 
forms os a National resource. In response to the advice 
of the Indian Arts and Crafts Board, the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs is working on new programs concerned with 
Native culture in Alaska as well as in the rest of the 
United States. 

In establishing the Institute of American Indian Arts six 
years ago, the Bureau recognized the special needs of 
Indian youth and provided an institution which was set 
up to make special curriculum provisions geared to their 
particular needs, in an attempt to turn the potential dis- 
advantage of the cultural transition to advantage and to 
stimulate extensions of American Indian expressions in 
the arts. 

(Conllnutdf.l) 



Buildings on the campus of the In- 
stitute, a remodeled facility of an 
earlier Bureau of Indian Affairs school, 
located in Santa Fe, New Mexico, fea- 
ture Spnnish-American Colonial 
adobe-style architecture. The contem- 
porary design of proposed new struc- 
tures for the campus (see p. 52) re- 
flects the Institute’s interest and needs 
for experimentation and diversity in 
its educational program for Native 
American youth. 
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The underlying philosophy of the program is that unique 
cultural tradition can he honored and can be used cre- 
atively as the springboard to a meaningful contemporary 
life. 

.The Institute holds (hat cultural differences are a rich well- 
spring from which may be drawn new creative forces 
relevant to contemporary conditions and environments. 
We believe that, ultimately, by learning to link the best 
in Indian culture to contemporary life, the young Indian 
will be able to solve his own problems nnd enrich the 
world scene in the process. 

We do not believe that it is possible for anyone to live 
realistically while shut in by outmoded tradition. We do 
believe that each generation must evolve its own art 
forms to reflect its own times and conditions, rnthcr than 
turn to the hopeless prospect of mere rcmanipulotion 
of the past. The Indian artist who draws on his own 
tradition to evolve new art forms learns to stand on his 
own feet, artistically, avoiding stultifying cliches applied 
to Indian art by purists who. sometimes unwittingly, re- 
sent any evolution of forms, techniques, and technology in 
Indian art. 

In general, the Institute plans its programs around the 
special needs of the individual, as best these can be de- 
termined. It attempts continuously to expand its under- 
standing of student problems as they emanate from In- 
dian cultural origins. The goal of the programs is to 
develop educational methods which will assist young In- 
dian people to enter contemporary society with pride, 
poise, and confidence. 

The school offers on accredited high school program with 
emphasis on (hearts, and a post-high vocational arts pro- 
gram rs preparation for college and technical schools 
and employment in arts-rclatcd vocations. The age range 
of the student body is from 15 to 22. 

Most of these young people have suffered from cultural 
conflict and economic deprivation. They arc beset with 
misunderstandings regarding race, color and religion: and 
are lost in a labyrinth, in search of identity: they are 
stung by memories of discrimination. Among them are 
the revolutionists, (he nonconformists, and the unaca- 
demically-minded who find no satisfaction in the common 
goals set for them in the typical school program. They 
typify that p?rccntage of creative individuals to be found 
in all cultural groups who seek new ways of self-expression 
and who are bent on searching out very personal nnd 
creative approaches to problem solving. Holding stand- 
ards which ore at odds with the majority, they reject 
and are rejected by the typical school program. 

Without the opportunity to attend a school catering to 
their particular drives, such students are most likely to 
join ranks with the growing number of dropouts who 
represent one of today's major problems in education. 
Such misfits, when measured in terms of their ultimate 
contributions to humanity, very often stand in indictment 
of a system which categorically has excluded them. 



In contemplation of his immediate position. the Indian 
youth may easily view himself as a sorely disadvantaged, 
second-rate citizen— and act accordingly. He may tend 
to equate his problems with the simple fact of being 
Indian and may. consciously or subconsciously, reject 
himself and engage in acts of self-denigration such as 
drinking to excess, flaunting the law. fighting publicly, and 
other antisocial behavior: or. he may go to the other 
extreme and take refuge in "Indianism." seeking to live 
in an atmosphere of complete chauvinism and false pride, 
in which case he may withdraw in a state of indifference 
and lethargy: or. he may be astride a fence, tom in both 
directions, in a state of complete frustration. 

At the same time, the Indian youth shares in the general 
concerns of the typical American teen-ager; he wears 
mod clothes, docs the latest dances, engages in TV hero 
worship, and is generally cognizant of the significant 
youth movements of search and protest. In short, he 
has all the problems common to the youth of this era 
and. in addition, the difficult problem of making a satis- 
factory psychological reconciliation between the mores 
of two cultures. 

(ConlinutdP.IO) 



During the school year Institute stu- 
dents plan and stage events that reflect 
historic Native American culture. 
Here, Herbert Stevens (Apachc/Ari- 
zona) is assisted with preparations for 
a special weekend of tribal dancing and 
traditional cooking. 
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In all cases, the Institute's primary goal is to give the 
student a basis for genuine pride and self-acceptance. 
At the outset and at a very personal level, he is made 
aware of the fact that we know, in general, what his 
problems are, and that we are on hand to discuss them 
with him and look into what can be done to help in his 
particular circumstances: he is made aware of the fact 
that we respect him both as an individual and as an Indian, 
and that we cherish his cultural traditions. The school 
operates in a general aura of honor and appreciation for 
the Indian parent and the world he represents. 

All students at the Institute are oriented in the history 
and aesthetics of Indian accomplishments in the arts. 
They view exhibitions of the choicest collections of fine 
Indian an pieces, listen to lectures with slides and films 
covering the archaeology and ethnology of Indian cul- 
tures. and take field trips into the present-day cultural 
areas of the Southwest groups. They are encouraged to 
identify with their total heritage, harkening back to the 
classic periods of South and Central American cultures 
— heydays of artistic prowess in the New World. And 
they arc exposed to the am of the world, to give them 
a basis for evaluating and appreciating the artistic merits 
of the contributions made by their ancestors. Each stu- 
dent is led to Investigate (he legends, dances, materials, 
and activities pertaining to the history of his own par- 
ticular tribe. 

Through this process, he gradually increases his aware- 
ness of himself as a member of a race tremendously rich 
in cultural accomplishments and gains a feeling of self- 
worth. 

In a curriculum unusually rich in art courses (se<- His- 
tory. p. 2). a student, who may have become dulled 
to the excitement of personal accomplishment as a 
result of unsatisfactory experiences with academic sub- 
jects in his early years, can be revitalized through the 
experience of creative action. He may have an undis- 
covered aptitude for music, dancing, or drama; a natural 
sense of color and design, a sensitivity for three-dimen- 
sional form, or n way with words. All students at the 
Institute elect studio art courses. Sooner or later, with 
a great deal of sensitive cooperation on the part of the 
faculty, a field is found in which a student can "dis- 
cover" himself. His first successful fabric design, ceramic 
bowl, piece of sculpture, or performance on stage maV 
be his very first experience with the joy of personal ac- 
complishment. His reaction is one of justifiable pride, 
and sometimes a shade of disbelief, at having produced 
something of worth, and he equates it with his own 
personal worth. For him. this is a great personal dis- 
covery. It is. also, a most potent form of motivation 
toward personal growth. 

To date, our approach is happily justified in a look at 
the progress of young Indian students at the Institute. 
Art critics of stature are excited by the work. The quality 
of design and workmanship, equal in its own way to the 
finest traditional approaches, is easily discernible in the 
(Continued MS| 




IIOOKSTONE is a commercial art 
gallery located on the Institute campus 
where the general public may view ard 
purchase fine examples of student 
work. The gallery is operated by the 
students as pan of a class in sales and 
promotional methods, and olTers prac- 
tical experience in operating a small 
business while also providing an outlet 
for student products. Profits on indi- 
vidual sales, less a deduction levied by 
the Student Senate to help finance stu- 
dent activities, go to the student artist 
or craftsman. Student work is also re- 
served for the Institute's Honors 
Collection, employed for organizing 
exhibitions which have appeared 
throughout the United States and in 
foreign countries. 
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junior college, increased Interest in native dances, arts, and crafts, 
the setting up of a tribal education conmittee, the development of an 
Indian teacher- training program at Humboldt State College, and a 
greatly increased interest in education generally and in tribal self- 
development. 

Other conferences and meetings have had similar effects, some of 
which will be sumnarized below. 

VII. The Accomplishments of the California 
Indian Education Movement 

A number of direct and indirect results of the work of the Ad Hoc 
Committee can be identified, in spite of the fact that the movement is 
not yet two years old: 

1. The California Legislature adopted a resolution urging the 
restoration of Johnson-0' Mai ley funds for California Indian education. 
The California congressional delegation also endorsed this proposal. 

2. The Bureau of Indian Affairs has restored many programs for 
California Indians including educational scholarships and the right to 
attend BIA special schools. In addition, the Bureau has been "studying" 
the restoration of Johnson-O'Malley funds, with a favorable decision 
anticipated. 

3. The Sacramento office of the BIA has added an adult education 
specialist to its roster of positions. 

4. The Kashi a Reservation Elementary School District has received 
Follow Through funding from the U.S. Office of Education. 

5. The late Senator Robert F. Kennedy and Senator Paul Fannin held 
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work being produced in sculpture, painting, and the vari- 
ous crafts. New sources of richness and beauty are re- 
flected in poetry and prose. Early development* in drama 
and music are gratifying. 

As impressive as these results arc in terms of artistic 
accomplishments, the real value of the program lies in 
the general personal growth of the student and in his 
discovery of newly found strength and its carry over 
into hb academic efforts and social behavior. 

A continuous effort b made in the Academic Depart- 
ment to find more effective ways to correct the academic 
deficiencies *1! too common to Indian students who come 
from the disadvantaged backgrounds previously explained. 
Special attention b given to students who have language 
handicaps. New approaches are sought continuously for 
expanding intellectual growth based upon ways compat- 
ible with the cultural mores of the students background. 

In the dormitories, living conditions are planned especial * 
ly to broaden the student’s exposure to the behavioral ex- 
pectations of a contemporary society. Here, he leams 
the social amenities necessary to democratic living in the 
world at large a* well as within his own cultural group. 

As a result of these procedures, most students seem to 
gain self-affirmation. They emerge strengthened, proud, 
and confident, exercising newly found powers of self- 
direction. Figures for the past three years (1966. 1967 
and 1968) reveal that 86.2% of the students in the gradu- 
ating classes (!2lh. 13th and I4th years) have continued 
their educational pursuits beyond the high school level. 
A breakdown of this figure shows that 23.2% go into 
college or college-level arts schools, while 63% return 
to the Institute or enroll in formal vocational training 
programs. Significantly, students in the 14th year, who 
have been with us two additional years beyond the 1 2th 
year, matured sufficiently to show a college entrance 
figure of 42.2%. Of the total student body. 11.9% left 
the Institute prior to the end of a school year and did not 
transfer to any other educational program. 

Since we must deal with the fact that no group ever will 
be 100% college oriented for various legitimate reasons, 
the Institute is currently planning a practically based 
terminal program for the talented but non-college directed 
art student who presently has no place to go for com- 
pletion of his vocational art training at a professional 
level. 

In summary, the Institute of American Indian Arts is 
embarked on an exploratory program, with many steps 
yet to be taken. We are aware that cultural change is 
always difficult, and even traumatic when it involves alter- 
ation of one's own traditional foundation in favor of 
new values— especially when the latter emanate from an 
alien source. But. we m l« assume that change is in- 
evitafe. Therefore, the need is to find ways to encompass 
it healthily, taking care to avoid the datruction of ethnic 
traditions. 



Thus far in our job. we have found that by stressing cul- 
tural roots as a basis for creative expression and by 
offering a wide range of media in which to work. Indian 
students can be inspired to new personal strengths in 
dimensions heretofore unrealized. As a result of the 
Institute’s heritage-centered approach, a gratifying nunv 
ber of its students do discover who they are and what it 
is they have to say to the world; and they develop the 
self-respect and confidence to express themselves ac- 
cordingly. They are helped to function constructively, 
in tune with the demands of their contemporary environ* 
ment but without having to sacrifice their cultural being 
on the altar of either withdrawal or assimilation. 

Thb method of dealing with Indian minority problems 
seems to hold promise of being an effective educational 
approach for dealing with the needs of oil er minority 
groups in the United Slates and throughout the world, 
wherever similar problems prevail. 

It cannot be overemphasized that the program at the 
Institute could not succeed without the presence of a 
sensitive, creative, alert faculty win arc attuned to the 
youth of today and are immediat. 1/ empathctic; who 
appreciate and use wisely the great s.orvhouse of positive 
ethnic forces that can be turned to the advantage of our 
Indian students. # 



& 



The entry to the Institute's campus 
theater announces an evening of Na- 
tive American drama and dance, one 
of several programs produced during 
the year by the students. An additional 
and larger facility comprising a 2.000 
scat outdoor amphitheater, now under 
construction at the Institute, will serve 
as a national center for the develop- 
ment of Native American drama. 
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As Illustrated on these and the follow* 
toft pages. t he Institute of American 
Indian Arts provides education In vir- 
tually all art forms, offering training 
and experience toward both commer « 
rial and fine arts careers. Institute 
students, in the high school as well as 
post-graduate programs, arrange their 
schedule of subjects in consultation 
with fact'lry advisors to pursue fields 
of existing interests as well as to dls * 
ccner new ones. 




GRAPHICS 



Trainfn- . in cnphki media h hade 
to (hr • hcdttle of the majority of 
student*. 



Abosv. the press room: center: print* 
hung to dry; below: pencil drawings. 

Opposite page: Larry Ahvakana (Eski- 
mo/Alaska) silk screens a poster. 
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SCULPTURE 



Training io three dimenafooa! arts encompasses a variety 
of techniques and materials, inclodlng sculpting stone, 
carving wood, modeling elay, as well as casting, welding 
and bnuing metal*. 

Above: At the request of various Indian groups. Institute 
students have undertaken special projects to decorate 
tribal buildings. A 1964 project includes these poly* 
chromed wood carvings of fish embellishing an exterior 
wall of a restaurant operated by the Miccosukee Tribe 
and located on the Tamiami Trail, near Miami, Florida. 
Center: Don Chunestudey (Cherokee/Califomla) work- 
ing on a clay moJel. Brio * y Works by Institute students 
have been presented in public exhibitions staged through- 
out the United States, This marble sculpture. ROWENA, 
by Douglas Hyde (Nez Perce /Oregon). Is shown as it 
appeared in an exhibition in Washington. D C. 

Opposite puce- James Blackwell (Haida /Washington) 
sculpting marble. 
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SEAL HUNTERS, soapstone, by Arnold Gologergen 
(Eskimo/Alaska). 

Opposite page: BIRD, welded and brazed iron, by Ted 
Palmanteer (Col vilIe*Yakim a/Washington ) . 
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DRUMMER, cedar. by Dou(Ui Crowder (Choctaw/ 
Oklahoma). 

Opposite pope: FIGURE, marble, by Don Chuncsiodey 
(Cherokee/Oalifomla) . 
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CERAMICS 



Cm** offer fto Mm« a wMa latMe for a?**. 
ratOifVii !■ pnUm of fora arf dtcorirtoou 



Tenorio (Santo Dominfo/Nrw Make) 
eontanplita « decorated koomre bowL 

Opposite pmgtr Mary Medina (Ea/New Mexico) rah- 
fnc a raae^ 
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Left: VASE, thrown stonew ar e, with 
inched and glued decorations, by 
loamta Waukaro ( Chtppewi/Mirme- 
«b). 

Opposite pate : Detail of large coiV 
bottt stoneware lAJt, decorated with 
modele d and inched ftfwea. by Fran- 
ces Makil (Hopi'Ptina/AHxona). 
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MASK. *Ub-coPWnxted nonr**re with painted jU« 
decoration, by Dotom C«tti!lo rSpoUne ■W*jhio f iot,> 
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VA5E, thrown «ttwww*r* with pniwrf fUzr decoration. 
tW with bycktkm thnn*» utd fin he*Jv by Hrrtry 
Gobtn (SnohomHh<"W«»hinftonl. 
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METALWORKING 
AND LAPIDARY 

Ea aMMea to large nlptml roraportlow, la rt mc rt m t 
la awtitwoftfai frcfcaiqare at 0 m I tartan* t p com p aw e* 
a variety of work la pmfa w mefak for Bar Vat try. 
cfTta b tomMaarioa with ricfi «fttap or bbyt of )air. 
Vary, tar quota*, ffeefl, wood, and a aiw i u o * other 
material!. 

Abfnr: Irm Honyaktewa (Hopi/Arienna) meltini silver 
in a CTurible; r *tuer: Barbara Smith (Chippewa /Illinois) 
rtliflf a silver rinp; bottom' instructor and student* exam- 
ine a cut 

Opprtrire pare: silver for Urpe cam h melted in the 
white-hot furnace. 
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Top left: BRACELET, silver with ivory and Jade* by 
Jeny Norton (Eskimo /Alaska); r op right: RING, wtver 
set with coral and turquoise, by Lester Boone (Zoni/New 
Mexico); bottom left: BRACELET, silver with coral and 
wood, by Harlow Brown (Pima/ Arizona); bottom right: 
PENDANT, cast silver, by Earl Eder (Sioux/Montana). 

Opposite page: PENDANT, cast silver, tied with buck- 
skin thong and glass beads, by James Crawford (Black' 
feet/Montana). 
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TEXTILE ARTS 



The rratfcM and dgcnmltow of (riffles h pursued 
flm»* b fr ahflag mm! nprriwrt la a variety of pro- 
ctM M from wearing and kafetiot ro embroidery and 
kiiir printing. 



Mhnf: classroom blackboard with a formula for priming 
dyes, and other messages; center: Masine Gachupin 
(Jemex'New Meikro) with one of her screen printed 
fabrics; beta*. long-sleeved poll-oser garments designed 
■txJ produced by Institute students, on the left a shirt 
crocheted in white cotton, on the right a shirt of white 
wool decorated with embroidered designs in color. 

Opprtiite purr: a student working on a herringbone and 
diamond I will sample. 
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Above: fine pWd. wool, w o v en by Lena Gorman (Navajo/ 
Aritona 1; enter Keren prim on heavy codon, by Chartei 
Tepa (AthabnUn/ Alaska I: briow. screen prim on heavy 
cottar, by Dotorrt Reyna (Taoe/New Mexico). 

Opptntte parr: screen prim on heavy conon. by Keith 
Austin (NinM Arizona). 
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CREATIVE WRITING 



Creative willing at the In* tote has become as to er ea s- 



Tboodi poetry receiv e s morh aWw Hoa. especially 
through d»e nmnl Vincent Price Awards for ou t s tan d- 
tag work, several student authors hare already r ec ef red 
naffcmal recognition for their prate works. A ftne n* 
ample Is Emerson M a cfc b orse Mitchell (Natafo/New 
Mrafco) whose au tobiogr a phical MIRACLE HILL was 
poMlabrd by (be Unharrify of Oklahoma Press hi IH1 
and recefred wide critical acclaim. 



The quiet, subtle laughter of women 
as they prepare the meal 

The food , hot and steaming , nourishing. 

served in a pottery boni; the same color as the people. 

The glow of the awakening sun as it pours itself 

into the darkness of mud -plastered walls beginning another day. 

This is the world of the Pueblo. 

And now this is the new day: 

The laughter is still subtle, still quiet. 

The food is still hot , still humbly accepted and given thanks for. 

Only the plaster has changed, 

but the sun is still round, like the pottery, 
like the kiva, and still the color of the people, 

LARRY BIRD 
Pueblo 



. . Now / am left on this lonely island. I wa nt to w alt. 
I try to stand alone . . ~ Jane Lind (A lent/ Alaska) plays 
the pan of *B e verly* in Iannis, a play written for the Per- 
forming Arts Department by Monica Charles (Clallam/ 
Washington). 
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AUGUST 24. 1963 — 1:00 AM— OMAHA 

HEAVY BREATHING FILLS ALL MY CHAMBER 
SINISTER TRUCKS PROWL 

DOWN DIM-LIT ALLEYWAYS. 

RACING PAST EACH OTHER, 

CARS TOOT OBSCENITIES. 

SILENCE IS CRAWLING IN OPEN WINDOWS 
SMILING AND WARM. 

SUDDENLY, 

CRICKETS AND COCKROACHES 
JOIN IN THE MADNESS: 

CRICKING AND CRAWLING. 

HERE I AM! 

A PORTION OF SOME MURKY DESIGN. 

WRITING, 

BECAUSE I CANNOT SLEEP, 

BECAUSE I COULD DIE HERE 

DONNA WH HEWING, 
WINNEBAGO-SIOUX 



TUMBLE WEED 

/ stood in the shelter of a great tree. 

Hiding from the wind that galloped over the land. 
Robbing, and wrecking, and scattering, ft soared. 
I was earth bound, 
ft tugged at the leaves. 

At the grass, at dungs run tied. 

At me. 

Urging, pulling, laughing in my ear. 
f listened but stood. 

FBrting away, it spied a tumbleweed 
and coaxed it from its roots. 

The brown weed soared 
and became a part of the wind. 

Suddenly, with a wild yearning, 
f ran stumbling, with arms outstretched, 
ft flew on beyond me. 
ft stopped. 

The wind flew around me. 

Leaving me there. 

RAMONA CARDEN 
CotviUe 
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RATTLE WON B LOST 

They *»d. "Yoo art no longer a bd." 

I nodded. 

They takL “Enter the council lodge." 

1 fat 

They laid. “Our tandt are at stake." 

1 actuate d . 

They takL “We are at war." 

I hated. 

They «akL "Prepare red war symbols." 

I painted. 

They said. "Count coops." 

I scalped. 

They said. “You'll sec friends tfie." 

I cringed. 

They said. “Desperate warriors fight best." 
I charged. 

They said. "Some will be wounded." 

I Med. 

TKy said. "To die is glorious." 

They Bed. 

PHIL GEORGE 
Nez Perce 



YE! — ITS CHILD 

/ am the chad of the Tri—te. 

Taefmdar for my Wi. Sdrrr for my mf, 

/ wi wriM with beamy att «wW me. 

At Tmrrm+vr and % ifttr. Tm the few W of heather 
tribe? and warn with pnde. 

The WVt rtf the animat t are aha me brother*. 

The hem *, rikf rfrrr. Mf rtf Mr #r a part 
of me mod t am a part of them. 

At brreherr. the rinadt are ear km* ami gleet heir. 
The wind* are ear pore breath. 

At brfte hem. the riven me amr blood. 

The moatttafnt me mte mmeivoe. 

At brother*, the mrirene h ear h eme, mad 
bt It we wall with be amy la ear mindx. 
with beamy In torn beam and with 
bee art bt emr urpt. 

bn beam y we were been, 
bn beware we an U rin e, 
bn be eon we wjV die. 
bn beamy we w m be finlxbed. 

CaurLcs C Lone 
fiarafe 
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PERFORMING ARTS 



Tlwwitb p retrains encompassing the entire range ot per* 
formln* art* — drama, the dance. and music — the Insti- 
tote seeks to create and establish distinctive Native 
American productions for contemporary audience*. 

Above; scene from SIPAPU. an Institute production pre- 
sented by students on tour in Washington, D.C. (Photo 
courtesy US. L parunent of the Interior. Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs. Institute of American Indian Arts); cm. 
ter; mode! of outdoor amphitheater, designed by archi- 
tect Paolo Soleri, now under construction on the 
Institute's campus in Santa Fc, N.M. (Photo courtesy 
US. Department of the Interior. Bureau of Indian Af- 
fain. Institute of American Indian Arts); Mow; make- 
up and masks. 

Opposite page .* Marcus Garcia (Santo Dominjo/Ncw 
Mexico) applies make-up for hh role in Mow/tcA. 
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STUDENT 

ACTIVITIES 

Throughout the school year a wrkty of student activities 
exploea various aspects of Native Arocricaa cottar*! tra» 
dhlooa. Oat sort ad hr tty — “Tod Urn Foods Day”— has 
developed Into a special and highly popotar aaatal event, 
comprising a weekend of activities following weeks of 
preparation. Student, separate into tribal troops, and 
const! net the traditional shelters of their tribes. On the 
ap pointed days, traditional foods an cooked, and sto- 
dents wander from group to gro up to partake, of the 
variety. From time to time, ball games and other lm» 
promptn amusements spring op, and occasionally an 
evening la spent dancing around a communal fire. 

Uft: traditional tribal shelters erected by students for 
“Indian Foods Day”; above: Navajo hojsn; top cen- 
ter: Plains tipis; bottom center: a rough snd tumble bait 
game; below: students in tribal costume perform a “round** 
dance, one of the popular dances at sodal gatherings of 
Indian peoples today. 

Oppcnite page: Institute students p-’ sparing fry bread 
during “Indian Foods Day.*' 
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HOW TO APPLY TO THE IN S TIT UTE 

The Institute of American Indian Arts is a co-educa* 
(ional boarding school offering an accredited high school 
program in the 9th. I Oth. 1 1th. and 12th grades that leads 
to an academic diploma. Students not over 22 years ol 
age who have already completed high school elsewhere 
may be enrolled in a two-year post-graduate program of 
exploration ol the arts, technical arts training, and college 
preparation. Tuition, board, and art materials are fur- 
nished free to accepted students. 

Applicants must be at least one- fourth degree of Indian, 
Eskimo, or Aleut incestry. who live on or near an Indian 
Reservation, and/or who are enrolled in tribes or Native 
American groups eligible for services offered by the Bu* 
reau of Indian Affairs. Full details about application 
procedures arc available from: 

The Registrar 

Institute of American Indian Am 

Cenrfllos Road 

Santa Fe, New Mexico 87501 



FOR FURTHER INFORMATION about the In- 
stitute of American Indian Am and its programs, please 
write to the following address: 

Institute of American Indian Arts 
Cerrillos Road 

Santa Fe. New Mexico 8750 1 
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Memorandum to Mr. James Keogh, the White House, From Alvin M. 
JosEPnY, Jr., February 11, 1069 



Pot your request of January 16, I960, 1 am pleased to submit herewith a study 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, The American Indian and tho Bureau of Indian 
Affairs— 1969, with recommendations. 

Attachment. 

Tiie American Indian and the Bureau of Indian Affairs — 1969 
A Study, With Recommendations by Alvin M. Josephy, Jr„ February 11, 1969 
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Bio Cypress Day School, Bio Cypress, Florida. Dedication Speech By BonEHT 

L. Bennett, Deputy Commissioner op Indian Affairs. February 12, lOtiO 

Reverend Osceola, Distinguished Guests, Ladies and Gentlemen. I bring to you 
the greetings of your very good friend, Mr. James A. Haley, Congressman from 
Florida, and also the greetings of Mr. Stewart L. Udall, Secretary of the Interior, 
who wish to be remembered to you on this memorable occasion. You have taken 
me into your homes, you have given me food to eat, and you have presented these 
lovely gifts to my family and me. I appreciate all of this. More than this, how- 
ever, I appreciate the feeling of friendship whieh always happens when Indian 
people of different tribes meet each other for the first time. 

I would like to visit with you today to speak to you about the ‘‘wind’* of change 
which is blowing over all people. This wind is blowing in the jungles of Africa, the 
mountains of South America, the snow and ice of the Arctic, and the Everglades 
of Florida. There is no way in which this “wind” can l>e stopped. Along with 
this wind there is “raining” upon nil these i>eoj}}c tlie learning of peoples all over 
the world. This learning is “raining” down upon the people in Africa, South 
America, the Arctic, and the Everglades. If the Seminole young people are to 
grow up in the face of this “wind” of change and this “rain” of learning there 
is one more thing which is needed and that is the “sunshine” of education. 
Education is the “sunshine” which will make the young i>eople grow and the 
place that they will get this education is in your new school which we are dedi- 
cating today. Education will help your young people to develop themselves as 
individual persons. They are born into the Seminole Indian life. They can be 
very proud of this but they had no control over the fact that they were horn 
as members of the Seminole Indian Tribe. Many of them were born into a very 
poor family. They had nothing to do with this either. But the one thing which 
they have something to do with is how they are going to live in the face of this 
“wind” of change and “rain” of learning. This is what the “sunshine” of educa- 
tion will prepare them for. It is important for your children to know that they 
are first of all a person. The next important thing for them to know is that they 
are citizens of this great country, and the third most important thing for them 
to know is that they are members of the Seminole Indian Tribe which has a great 
history and tradition. It is important that your children keep this in mind so 
that they do not get confused as they grow older. They are fortunate to he citi- 
zens of this country, and they do not have to work at being Indian because they 
are already an Indian. They need to work at developing themselves to be good 
people and it is for this purpose that you have your new school. 

The parents and leaders of the Seminole people have things to do also. Most 
important, they need to build a bridge between themselves and the world into 
which their children will go when they are educated. When your children are 
educated and grown, they should know that this bridge is always there so that 
they can come back and be with you and they can also be in the world where their 
education and training will take them. It is important for you and for your 
children that you build this bridge for your young people. 

Because a school building is only boards, bricks, and glass, it must have your 
support to do the things It is supposed to do. I would like to ask your tribal 
council and the people here to do two things. First of all, I would like to have 
the tribal council work with the community of Big Cypress to organize a board 
if education to control the education program which will be taught to your chil- 
dren in this school. I do not mean just to meet with the teachers, but I mean to 
have a board which would be in control of the school program so that yon know 
what is happening to your children. Secondly, I would ask that the tribal coun- 
cil work with the community and meet and suggest to the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs a name for this school. I think the school should be named after one of 
the great Seminole leaders of the past I hope that you will do these two things. 
Yon should elect a school board to control the education of your children in this 
school. You should suggest to the Bureau of Indian Affairs the name of one of 
your great leaders of the past in whose honor this school would be named. The 
reason for your doing this is because it is your school. It is an honor for me to 
present this school to the people of Big Cypress and to dedicate it to your 
children. 

As your young people leave this school, they and all of us should remember 
that as the day comes when we face our Maker, He will not ask us what was our 
race or how high or low was onr birth. The only thing He will ask us is what did 
we do on earth. 
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Prepared Statement of Robert L. Bennett, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
Before the National Congress of American Indians, Omaha, Nebr., 
September 24-27, 19G8 



THE FUTURE AND THE FIB8T AMERICANS 



It is a pleasure for me as your Commissioner, friend, fellow Indian American, 
and member of NCAI to provide you with a report of my efforts during the post. 
29 months. By the way, 29 mouths is a new record for au Indian Commissioner,, 
as the only other Indian Commissioner, Major Eli Parker, was allowed to serve 
only 2G months. 

No Commissioner has received such wonderful support as you have given me. 
I want you to know that it is appreciated more than I can say. Willi this kind 
of support you have made my job easier, the burdens, cares and worries lighter, 
and the satisfaction from whatever progress has been made much greater. 

Indeed, the past several months have been a time of several "firsts” for the 
First Americans. 

For the lirst time in history— in this year 1968— a President of the United 
States sent to Congress a message dealing exclusively with American Indiana; 
and the social anil economic problems confronting them. 

For the first time in history, Indian tribal organizations have begun to take 
an active part in State and regional economic development planning, so that 
Indian lands will no longer be surrounded by that invisible barrier that separates 
reservation economies from growth opportunities with their neighboring com- 
munities. 



For the first time, Indian people are being afforded a partnership with the 
Federal Government in Indian affairs. 

For the first time, the President in his special message, and the Senate in the 
passage of S, Con, Res. 11 have taken affirmative action to bury the unilateral 
termination policies of tbe 1950’s and instead offer new hope to the Indian neonlc 
that they will be masters of their own fate. 

For the first time, the education of Indian children has been given priority at- 
tention, not only in terms of dollars expended to quantify it but in terms of brain- 
power invested in giving it quality , from kindergarten to college. Hopefully there 
will never be another generation of Indians who suffer a kind of second-class 
citizenship because of their second-rate schooling. 

Most important of all, for the first time in this eentury the Indian people have 
rediscovered themselves as a great people and have begun to reestablish cultural 
and historic identity. We are on the way once again to full command of our own 
future. 



Now, I am providing you the first Commissioner’s report to the Indian people. 
It is my ferveut hope that this will set a precedent so that each and every Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs will come to you regularly and give an accounting 
of his administration. You are entitled to this. K 

Because you will have an opportunity to read this report at your leisure I will 
not dwell upon it too much this afternoon. If you have any questions, comments, 
or criticisms, please feel free to write me. I want you to be fully informed and 
I hope satisfied that we are working together to achieve partnership in reality 
and in spirit. The spirit of true partnership is that spirit which makes us in the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs work in partnership with you because we want to and 
not because someone told us to. 

Although we can develop the capability to meet your needs by providing op- 
portunities for adequate food, clothing, and shelter, I feel that you will be 
satisfied only if you have a voice in the development of these opportunities I 
promise you that as long as it is my honor to be your Commissioner, your voice 
will be heard. 

I believe that our greatest progress has been in the changing role of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs to meet the changing times. No part of my position gives ine 
more difficulty or more pleasure than that of being your advocate in Government 

I am not unmindful of my obligations to the Federal Government as an execu- 
tive officer, but I do find a lot of running room to advocate your interests and I 
use it. I am grateful that Secretary Stewart Udal has supported the Bureau In 
this rde of advocate. 

We cannot rest upon our record because we can never be satisfied as long as 
s °me of the people are without adequate opportunities to obtain food, clothing 
and shelter. We can never rest as long as we are confronted with new ideas of 
concern. 
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For this reason in particular it is important that we spend time (luring this 
convention to analyze certain new issues in Indian affairs that will have a 
growing and lasting impact upon the ultimate destiny of the Indian people. 

These three issues are: The rights of individual Indians under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States; problems of Indians who are increasingly congregating 
in off-reservation communities ; and, last but hardly least, the young among us. 

Each of these issues is a reflection of the fact that the lives of Indians arc 
becoming more and more enmeshed with society as a whole. It is a trend we 
cannot reverse ; and therefore we must help ease the transition so wo do not lose. 

Civil Rights 

The civil rights of American Indians under the Constitution of the United 
States have been won slowly but not easily. Citizenship has been guaranteed 
only since 1924. Until the Civil Rights Action of 1904, voting rights of Indiana 
under various State laws were frequently questioned. Job discrimination against 
Indians existed in many areas of heavy Indian population until equalization of 
employment opportunities for minorities was further protected by recent Federal 
law. Most recently, the Civil Rights Act of 19GS gives further protections to the 
Indian citizenry of this country. 

Under the 19GS Act are several titles — II through VII, to be specific — pertain- 
ing directly to Indians. Title II, for example, provides redress through Federal 
courts against arbitrary and capricious treatment by tribal authorities in viola- 
tion of Constitutional rights. Title IV of the Civil Rights Act relates to the 
assumption by States of criminal and civil jurisdicton over Indian country. It 
makes a significant change in Public Law 280, 83rd Congress, by requiring con- 
sent of the Indian tribe before assumption of jurisdiction by any State not now 
having such jurisdiction ; and it further provides authority for the United States 
to accept a retrocession of jurisdiction from States which have previously ac- 
quired it. 

It would appear that the intent of Congress, under this new Act. is to assure 
uniformity of justice to all Indians while providing the means for a healtliv 
strengthening of tribal law enforcement authority. It calls for a new model code 
for the few remaining courts under BIA jurisdiction and for the training of 
judges in sueh courts. Such a model eode, and such professional training, could 
well be applicable to tribal courts. 

We hope that you will join us to render a service to member tribes — and, 
eoneeivably, to other tribes, as well — by providing leadership to see that in time 
existing tribal laws will relate to the requirements of the new Civil Rights Act. 
This concept has taken a long time to be supported by law and we must take 
the opportunity to make it meaningful. 

This organization can also help member tribes obtain fullest benefit from 
other new legislation: The Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and Control Aet; 
and the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act. Both of these laws provide 
funds for help in improving law enforcement services and in administering jus- 
tice effectively. These laws qualify Indian tribes for direct participation. 

The BIA is ready and willing to help you in this matter. 

Off -Reservation Indians 

Another issue — one is whieh this organization and all tribes must move to find 
solutions— is the question of off-reservation Indians. Thousands of Indian people 
are moving away from reservation communities, sometimes to noarby towns, some- 
times to cities some miles distant. Not all of the numbers who are now settling in 
sueh diverse plaees as Rapid City, South Dakota; the Twin Cities of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul; Chicago, San Franeisco; and Los Angeles are doing so through the 
BIA’s Adult Vocational Training and Employment Assistance services. 

The BIA’s mission has not extended to Indians who leave the reservation, except 
to the extent that it provides short-term services for those on reservations who 
seek BIA help in relocating. 

Neither does the BIA mission extend to Indians whose reservation lands are 
not under Federal trusteeship control. Large pockets of Indian population in north- 
ern New York and Maine, for example, are beyond BIA’s purview. So are smaller 
groups scattered along the east coast from Massachusetts to Georgia, and groups 
in California that have been "terminated.” 

Indian organizations, therefore, are the hope of these groups. Through your 
structure and that of your tribes’, you eon help them to rally public attentio'n to 
their cause and public aid to alleviate their pressing needs. Through State and 
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local governments, the Federal Government disburses billions of dollars annually 
for such services as public schooling, health and welfare, development of com- 
munity projects, and manpower training. The question is : Are the off-reservation 
Indians, and the Indians on reservations not under trusteeship, getting a fair 
share of their community’s total Federal outlay? 

You need also come to grips with the problems which develop in relationships 
between those of you who live iu Indian communities, and those who live away. 
We are all of one blood, we all have the same basic goals, we are too few to have 
any political voice unless we are united. 

Indians in far away communities are proud of their Indian heritage, have or- 
ganized themselves because of this common interest, and seek a meaningful rela- 
tionship with those of you who are in positions of tribal responsibility. 

We need to sit down and start discussions that will open the way for under- 
standing between resident and non-resident Indians. Iam sure we will find that 
we have much in common and that most differences can be resolved. We cannot 
afford the luxury of disunity, so I suggest that the NCAI use its good offices to 
bring about useful meetings between those who live in Indian communities and 
those who are away. 

Indian Youth 

As the forces of change are at work all over the world — and since the reserva- 
tion is no longer isolated from the rest of society because of T.V., radio, and all 
communication media, Indian youth is in turmoil over what they see and hear. 
This turmoil is good if it is founded in the realities of the issues of today. And, 
the reality of the young Indian people in Indian country is— that they must learn 
to live in two worlds so as not to become the victims of both. My concern is that 
Indian young people not become diverted in their quest for meaningful places in 
society by those elements who are attempting to tear apart the liber of American 
lifeway s and who see this period of change ns a means to achieve leadership 
through anarchy. Indian young people should not use tlieir youthful energies to 
burn themselves out in hate and destruction as some young people are doing, but 
rather they should use these energies in the agonizing search for social justice. 
They need to look forward with goals in mind— and not backward in anger. To 
look backward in anger would only perpetuate discontent, provide no basis for 
revival of Indian spirit, and use of energies which are needed to build a better 
future. 

We need to appraise our relationship with Indian youth before we find our- 
selves in treacherous waters — before passion replaces reason — before slogans 
replace issues— before carrying of signs replaces carrying of pride and dignity. 
We owe them our best efforts because we look to them for the fulfillment of our 
dreams. They are our prime resources of vitality and new' ideas, and our greatest 
resource. 

How do we establish communication between them and us? We need to create 
an environment for them to speak out with a sense of responsibility and not of 
futility. We need to provide a forum by which they can make their voices heard 
on public issues. We need to talk and listen to each other with mutual respect, 
and the desire for understanding— and we need to make them feel comfortable 
in this dialogue, but we do not need always to agree with them. We need to un- 
derstand them. They want to talk to you the Indian leaders— and not to others. 
The reason I know this is because many, many young people in the last few 
months have told me this. 

We should seek to build and not to destroy — because in seeking to destroy we 
become our own victims. We need to think and communicate in realistic terms 
with sincerity as its basis. And, we need to face life in our times. We need to draw 
upon the past— hut not to rest upon it We need to keep Indian heritage a living 
thing — and keep it from becoming stagnant. And the only suggestion I could 
make on the theme for this conference is to have the word “Living” before In- 
dian Heritage because a stagnant or a dead heritage is of no value. Indian youth 
are coming on us very strong. They are coming on us in large numbers-^-they 
are coming on us better educated — they are coming on us more sophisticated. 
Fifty percent of the general population of this country is approximately 28 
years of age and under. These young people as they come on can be a positive 
force for good, or they can be a negative force for evil — this is our challenge. In- 
dian culture does not provide a place for the young person because in the 
Indian culture you went from child to man or from child to woman. Wisdom 
was related to age, and silence among the young was a virtue. But because the 
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minds of our young have been stimulated by education and new experiences 
“o/ethan ever before they want to know -why*" and wc n£d to a.Zr They 
possess everything to build healthy personalities. They have hereditv in which 
40 ? ke P»We-they come from an environment wlth whleh they 
must cope— but they know that they alone must accept responsibility 
fife h 'n!o^ eJ ’in e f P0nd . t0 4116 s J tuations that they will be confronted with in dully 
inwJti? y " J 1 in ' e . t0 ac 1 ce P t their heredity, cope with their environment, and 
say to themselves, "Now what shall I do with myself?” D 

i,,^ 0 . 1 ? 40 of slides, among younger Indians is greater than the young people 

IS (iMwS er f ^ V't rate of ?, uicides among older Indians is lesser than that 
of older People in society generally. Young Indian people need to find and know 
themselves. If they don t find themselves they will not be any good to themselves 
4 ° an £° ne 11 could be tliat we have not provided them with the sources 
^oinr> rCn i ’ " 0 mv ,° not , helped them to see life in proper perspective. and de- 
velop values around which to build their lives. We have not taken them into 

hnvo C °“? <1CnCe «a t «2i ? ve 4110111 the recognition they so desperately want. We 
have not provided them a means by which they can see that they will ever 
doriv f a sense of fulfillment. We must see to it that tliey get the opportuuitv 
to build our Indian heritage anew and help keep it living and great; so tliev can 
live wholesome lives in the image of man and God. 1 tan 

But, we must start now, because today is already too late for some, and to- 
morrow will be too late for others. You can do this. In inAx-perieMrilving on 
®? ing . to school, with Indian young people, and 35 years of 
work among you I ve developed an unshakable faith and abiding confidence in 
Indian people. I know yon can rise to this challenge as you have risen to chai- 
se 8 in the past. I look to yon for ideals, for goals and for inspiration I am 
history* ^ restnlint and di S nit y tliat . T0U have shown in tlils P p™lod of our 

I am very optimistic for the Indian future because of the leadershin that we 
pr emerging among Indian people both^Vng* “ASK am 



Memoiundum TO President, National Congress of American Indians, Presid- 
ing Officers of All Governing Bodies, Prom Robert L. Bennett Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, Department of the Interior * 

Anril^ ?C th T S »tt» r flrf» Siden l t Johnson swore me in as Commissioner on 
April Si, 1006, I attended a series of meetings with tribal groups throughout 
the country to learn conditions as tliey saw them and to obtain suggeltions 
and recommendations for parnership action between the Indian people and the 
federal Government. I have since followed these meetings with visits through- 
out Indian country to increase my understanding of the true nature of Tndfnt, 
deas, hopes, and attitudes. The meetings and trlps brought lyCs and prob“ 
lems into clear focus. A total of 153 tribes and groups at these meetings provided 

t era a ^romfof cr z,rrri^ ssmsv sst.n 

^roro?n^b»id^^Midcrtto^^i 1 MMcb S 21, I lu)67. eSeS ^ ODS W “ 8 distributed ^ilian 
With respect to the broad national issues, it was particularly interest! nir to 
note that there was considerable uniformity in the views expressed^ Sr 

3S2behea?d ade “ nd unanlmous “greement that the views of the Indian 

ttme followi ng those meetings, I have enedavored to Iwple- 
°\ th f^ r ^ ommen d a tions and I have committed the best enwgi^so^ 
deal with those matters which are not yet resolved P ° 

i.^,gSScS«»“ ” r ““ ,lon by “* I ““ n t ™ 1 * M '»•» w- 

relations? 40 * 11011 ^ resolu41on of certain aspects of Federal-Indinn 

opportunity; edMcntion for Indian children and equality of educational 

^ other human needs and human development, includ- 
ln ® Improved health and sanitation services, jobs, housing, etc. • 

4. Other legislative and policy matters. * 
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A t to el ied is ft report of major actions taken in these general areas. Insofar as 
practicable, the report responds to suggestions and recommendations on the 
broader national issues made by Indian leaders. Your questions, comments, and 
criticisms are invited. 

Some of you were disappointed in the legislative program because it did not 
contain sufficient matters of importance and interest to Indian tribes. It was 
my considered judgment that since most recommendations fell into three areas 
of: r? V 11 ? 3 ; a P d Programs not requiring legislation, (2) appropriations not 
requiring legislation, and (3) legislative items that legislation was not neeessarv 
to carry out all of the suggestions and recommendations made. 

The President’s special message and other policy and program changes us well 
as recommendations for increased appropriations implemented two areas and 
most of the legislative recommendations are reflected in proposed, pending and 
enacted legislation. In legislative matters it was my considered judgment that 
one bill seeking all things was not feasible and the two approaches of indeiwmlent 
bills and amendments to national legislation qualifying Indian tribes for par- 
tieipation in programs designed for all citizens were considered the best courses 
to follow. 

This report is being made in response to the resolution of the Kxeeutive Coun- 
cil of the NCAI in executive session on March 4-5, 1068, and in response 
to other requests from Indian groups and tribes. It is hoped that this report will 
set a precedent which would require an annual report by the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs to the Indian people to be delivered in person at each annual 
convention of the NCAI and by mail to all tribes, including the native i>eople 

I wish to take this opportunity to thank again the Indian i>eople and leaders of 
this country for their support and cooperation. I hope that I have been equal to 
the challenge. My continuing concern is to dedicate myself to your interest so 
that our joint efforts will bring Indian people closer to the realization of their 
hopes and their destiny in this great country. 

First Commissioner’s Report to Indian People 

FEDERAL-INDIAN RELATIONS 

The discussions with Indian leaders and Indian groups reflected a growing 
concern about Federal Indian relationships in view of the changing times and 

to ^h^eh a ngi n g V times 11 D6W em ° f undcrstandin S and relationships to respond 

On March 6, 1068, President Johnson confirmed this new era when he sent 

AmJ! npreC T ed li Dted M ? ssage t0 Congress dealing with problems and needs of 
American Indians, whom lie called “The Forgotten American.” A elenr-eut 
stance supporting continued and expanded Federal assistance to Indians and less- 
fhat^Iessage 1 * 0 ^ th ° Federal Government 18 evident in the following lines from 

“I propose a new goal for our Indian programs : A goal that ends the old debate 
about termination of Indian programs and stresses self-determination ; a goal 
that erases oid attitudes of paternalism and promotes partnership self-help 
Our goal must be: A standard of living for the Indians equal to that of the 
as a w h° le ; Freedom of Choice— an opportunity to remain in their horne- 
land, if they choose, without surrendering their dignity; an opportunity to move 
to the towns and cities of America, if they choose, equipped with skills^to live in 

and participation in the life of modern America, with a full 

share of economic opportunity and social justice . . 

The partnership concept opens a new chapter of Indian history. Paternalistic 
Indi f£? affairs ’ wlth thc BIA the sole link between Indians and 
m ?J tf L 8 a , post Indian involvement in decision-making- 

important policy decision-making — is everywhere in evidence. The J3IA programs 
are affected daily by the expressions of Indian views ; and Indian aspirations are 

a ThI e nhnn^nl n °? e ^ rt ® now ^lug exerted by other Federal agencies. 

The changing role of the Bureau of Indian Affairs seeks to alter the trusteeshin 
responsibility of the Federal Government from action to a p^^ve trusted P 

U i P °5 F ? dcral paction to Indian action rather than the reverse. 
As a result, certain fundamental issues are now coming to the forefront of nupn 
tion, and policies and legislation reflect what the Indians wan* forefront of atten ‘ 

reSon-a^Cfo^owing:^ St “ tUS of accomplishment with respect to their 

20-001— GO— pt. 2 40 
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Quality Education and Equality of Educational Opportunity 

I appointed a National Indian Advisory Committee on Education anti the views 
of these Indian leaders have been of great help to us in repossessing BIA’s tra- 
ditional Education programs and policies. We are attempting to he fully respon- 
sive to new demands of Indians both youth ami adults; needs of Indian children, 
and new opportunities provided by a number of recently enacted Federal school 
aid laws. 

Indian comments have ranged from the sweeping expression of concern for 
“curriculum Improvements” and “new facilities” to specifics; from the request 
for kindergartens to aid for graduate school education. 

Below is a brief summation of accomplishments in the whole are of education. 



BIA appropriations for the fiscal year 1908 were approximately $240 million, 
of which more than half was earmarked for education. For the coming year it 
is $239.0 million, of which half will again be assigned to education programs. The 
education appropriations to BIA are in addition to funds available under a 
variety of Federal aid laws, chief among which is $9 million from the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act, the Education Professional Development Act, the 
National Defense Education Act, and the “impact laws” (P.L. S15aud 874). 



Ten thousand Indian children benefited last year from this pre-school program, 
under OEO, and President Johnson has called for repent funding at the same level 
for this year. 

Kindergartens 

For the first time in the history of BIA's education system, provision has been 
made for kindergartens. The 1909 Appropriation Act provides some enrollments 
this year, and plans are for accelerating rapidly in succeeding years until all 
Indian children benefit from this additional early school experience, which will 
complement the Headstart program. 

Training Programs for Indian Leader * 

Several such programs were inaugurated last year in law enforcement housing 
administration and tribal government management and others are in operation 
right now. This year, for example, the Indian-intercst organization, ARROW, 
with planning help from BIA, sponsored 7 university-based programs in various 
aspects of tribal government, under a grant from the Donner Foundation. 

Cooperative Education: StatC'BIA-Tribal 

A number of new public school districts have been established on Indian reser- 
vations during the past two years as the result of cooperative planning between 
the tribe, the BIA and State and local public school officials. Some schools are 
being operated jointly by public school districts and the BIA. In one instance, to 
date, Rough Rock School on the Navajo Reservation, a BIA facility was loaned 
to the tribe which in turn contracted out the entire operation of the elementary 
school for a pilot program in which the school has been made the focal point of 
improved community relations and cooperative activities between parents and 
school officials. 

Indian Participation in School Affairs 

While advisory school boards had been established for BIA schools, President 
Johnson in his special message directed that regular school boards be established 
and members be selected from Indian communities. Plans are also under way for 
setting up training programs for Indian parents and other interested adults to 
acquaint them with financing and operational problems of public schools so that 
they may take a constructive and active role in public school affairs. 

Achievement and Aptitude Testing 

The use of standard testing devices, adapted to measure with accuracy the 
relative attainment and potential of Indian students, will become a reqular part 
or the educational program of BIA schools ; and the use of adapted tests will be 
encouraged in public schools serving Indians. In this way we will have a true 
measurement of the academic areas in which Indian students are either suc- 
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ce&sful or unsuccessful aiul a valid guidepost for instituting remedial pro- 
grams where necessary to give them education of a quality level equal to that 
available to other American youngsters. 

Vocational Training 

The quality— in terms of how well the skills fit the needs of the job market— 
of vocational programs in BIA schools is also being evaluated and whatever 
adjustments are necessary will be provided for in our future planning. Avail- 
ability of vocational education in public schools varies with the wealth and size 
or the school; but Federal aid for vocational education lias been stepped up 
this year and the BIA will dry whatever it can to stimulate public school atten- 
tion to this important segment of education. 



Aid icr Higher Education 

From a high of $1 million only two years ago, the BIA has now more than 
doubled its grant program for needy Indian high school graduates to attend 
college. The program does not at this time extend to students wishing to enter 
a cl \ a need studies beyond the baccalaureate level, inasmuch as the demand 
at the lower level takes all our funds. There are, however, numerous new and 
relatively new sources of Federal aid for students wishing to pursue advanced 
specialized studies. 

The President in his special message on Indians approved the use of higher 
education grants to provide for family maintenance of married college students 
ns well ns tuition and related educational costs. At present our program does 
not have fuuds to cover additional allowances for married students for family 
expenses, however, we expect to obtain funds to finance this new program. 

Indian students are now able to attend sectarian schools of their choice be- 
cause of the recently enacted P.L. 00-280. This has long been the desire of 
Indian tribes. 

A booklet was developed by BIA and is being currently distributed to Indian 
high school students which will advise them of all sources of higher education 
aid. BIA student advisory services for college students are also being expanded, 
as ore guidance and counseling services in our high schools. 

IUA School Facilities 



Construction funds for schools had a large share of BIA education hrnlgel 
for several years in the immediate past, in order that school accommodation.* 
could be provided for every Indian child. The construction program continue.* 
in those areas, such ns Alaskan villages and other remote locations, when 
facilities are inadequate or non-existent. Our goal is to provide adequate local 
schooling near the homes of the children wherever possible to help reduce th€ 
need for boarding schools especially for younger children. 

Teacher Improvements 



The BIA is endeavoring to hire more Indian teachers and to encourage 
teacher training for Indian youth (who can take better advantage of special 
funds for teacher education beyond those available through the BIA grant and 
loan program). At the same time, the BIA has improved its recruitment <?vs- 
tem for teachers by establishing a special recruiting team and this year insti- 
tuted a pre-training program for prospective teachers of Indians. In-service 
training is now an integral part of the BIA education program. Higher salaries 
(a schedule being developed in cooperation with the Civil Service Commission), 
better living accommodations, and opportunities for time allowances for spe- 
cialized training are all incentives being planned to attract first-rate teachers 
for all grades. The use of Indian teacher aides, especially in the early aradca 
is one of our goals. 



Enhancing Indian Culture Through Schools 

Development of a new curriculum Is underway, designed to bring to Indlai 
children a fuller appreciation of their origins and an understanding of thel 
own important place In the making of their country. The teaching of Indlai 
languages is being encouraged as rapidly as possible, beginning with a seard 
for Indian teachers and encouragement of Indian youth to enter the teachlm 
profession. 



Strenuous efforts are also being made to provide Indian children with greater 
opportunity to participate in public school extra-curricular activities and in 
lntra- and inter-mural activities between public and BIA schools. 
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The often-voiced criticism that Indian children are the victims of low expecta- 
tions on the part of teachers is one which the BIA is taking to heart. In onr 
own schools and in our consultations with public school authorities we are en- 
deavoring to create an environment wherein the Indian child is made to feel 
comfortable in the learning process and in his relations with non-Indian teachers 
and fellow students, and to believe In himself. Tills should help also to over- 
come failure expectancy on the part of the student. 

If our education goals can be summarized at all. perhaps we can state them 
this way: 

“From the preschooler to the high schooler, we are determined to see that 
our schools do the job they are supposed to be doing— and that is teaching 
Indian children to move with confidence into careers of the future, living a full 
life of self-nwnreness and self-sufficiency.** 

MATTERS RELATING TO OTHER HUMAN' NEEDS AND HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 

Some of the most conspicuous efforts on onr part are as follows : 

Job Training 

Indian unemployment for the past several years has been ten times the na- 
tional average. We are moving in on the problem from all directions, rallying 
the support of other Federal agencies and drawing on the technical expertise 
of private entrprise to (1) create more jobs; and (2) provide the kind of train- 
ing opport uni ties that will enable those without skills or working experience 
to aequlre marketable skills. 

Illustrative of these programs are the following activities: Establishment 
(summer of 19G7) of the Madera Employment Training Center using the site of 
the former Air Force Base at Madera, California, to provide a family-focused 
training experience for hard-core unemployed Indians. On-the-job training in 
occupations where jobs are plentiful, combined with basic education and a full 
range of medical and social sendees for family members of trainees, are features 
of this employment assistance effort. The program Is operated by Phllco-Ford 
Corporation under a contract with the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

A similar project opened early this year on the site of the deactivated base 
at Roswell, New Mexico. Roswell offers essentially the same sendees as the 
Madera Employment Center. It is a national program with families being re- 
ferred from reservations throughout the country with primary emphasis from 
States in the Southwest. The capacity at the center is 75 family groups and 75 
single men and 75 single women. 

The United Tribes of North Dakota are proposing the establishment of a 
family residential training center similar to Madera and Roswell at the former 
Lewis and Clark Job Corps site at Bismarck, North Dakota. This center would 
primarily serve Indian people from the States of North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Montana, and Minnesota, and also Indians from other States. At the request of 
the United Tribes, RCA submitted a proposal for the operation of the center. 
This proposal, together with a request for funds has been submitted to the Co^ 
operative Area Manpower Planning System (CAMPS). 

The Presidential Task Force has asked for the use of a portion of the Glasgow 
Air Force Base for the establishment of yet another family residential training 
center. Another project, smaller in scope and designed for the benefit of the Mis- 
sissippi Choctaw community (near Philadelphia, Mississippi) was the first to he 
instituted and is succeeding in transforming a group of illiterate Indian share- 
croppers Into skilled wage earners. 

Opening of BIA employment assistance centers in large eities where Indian 
population is concentrated— e.g., Tulsa, Oklahoma City, Minneapolis, Rapid Cltv. 

Legislation enacted this year, supported vigorously by BIA, increases the au- 
thorization for the Adult Vocational Training and Employment Assistance Pro- 
gram from $15 million to $25 million annually. The increase is a Congressional 
response to the increasing demands by Indian adults for this all-expenses-paid 
training and placement service. In 1967 alone, nearly 10,000 Indian men and 
women were being trained for employment— five times the number served oniv 
four years ago. 

A special training program has been commenced In cooperation with the U.S. 
Prisons and U.S. Probation Sendee. Under this program the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs works with institutions to plan for the release of inmates under a pro- 
gram of planned rehabilitation which involves the individual inmate. Through 
this we are accepting these young people here in Bureau schools, institutional 
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training center* such a* Madera nnd Roswell for placement in jobs or for train- 
ing under adult educational training program. This program should prove very 
helpful to young Indian people whose lives might otherwise lead them Into more 
serious difficulties. 

Housing 

Acceleration of new home building and home Improvements has been marked 
during the past year. It iias been just over four years since the first public* hous- 
ing was provided on the Pine Ridge Reservation In South Dakota. As the result 
of interagency cooperation involving the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, Oiiice of Economic Opportunity, the Interior Department, and the 
Department of Ileaith, Education, and Welfare, the program hns grown to the 
point where it involves over SO tribes nnd nearly 3,000 housing units which are 
occupied or under construction (double the number a year ngo) ; and some 5,000 
additional units are in various stages of planning. 

The President, in his Message to Congress, proposed that Indian housing nld 
appropriations he doubled for the coming fiscal year (to $6 million). He also 
requested the Secretary of IIUD to increase Indian home constructlou by an 
ndditionnl 1,000 units this coming year. The Home Improvement Program initi- 
ated by the RIA hns proven very popular because It helps fnmilles who might 
not otherwise desire or qualify for public bousing. 

Job Corps Facilities 

Negotiations are still under way to acquire facilities and equipment of delicti* 
v«ted Job Corps Centers hi Indinu areas for possible use In recrentlonal pro- 
grams for youth, Industrial development and as training centers. 

Law and Order 

We have finally been successful in obtaining an Increase In funds for law nnd 
order services to reservation communities for the present fiscal year which is In 
resiKmse to the rnnuy eoutinuitg requests from tribal groups. These funds will 
penult the tribes to upgrade their endeavors in the following activities In 
particular: 

(1) Initiating and expanding contracts with Indian tribes for law and 
order services, to provide additional police and jail personnel. 

(2) Initiating a juvenile delinquency control program to provide train- 
ing and to add a substantial number of juvenile officers and probation 
officers for assignment on reservations to work in the specific areas of 
juvenile crime and delinquency prevention and rehabilitation of offenders. 

(3) Operation of a formalized training program for all Bureau and 
tribal law’ and order employees to equip them with knowledge of procedures 
and concepts related to their duties, with particular emphasis on the recent 
Civil Rights Act of 1008. 

(4) Provide a number of professional attorneys to work with the Indian 
courts on a part-time basis and to add to the larger Indian courts a modern 
court recording and record-keeping system. 

Following the legislative policies earlier described In this report we have been 
successful In establishing the ellgibllty of tribes to participate In the benefits 
of both the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Aet of June 10, 1068, nnd 
the Juvenile Delinquency Prevention nnd Control Act of July 31, 1008. 

Tribal Work Experience Projects 

.Several tribal governing bodies have contracted with the Bureau of Indian 
Affnlrs to provide work training projects for selected general assistance recipi- 
ents. Projects are related to community improvement, adult education and 
training, and other tribal efforts. Participants receive from the tribe payments 
In lien of general assistance, together with additional amounts to meet costs 
of transportation and other needs related to the work. The contracts are funded 
with npproprinted BIA money. The ten participating reservations are San 
Carlos, Gila River, Papago, Fort Berthold, Fort Belknap, Crow Creek, Lower 
Brule, Fort Peck, Fort Hall, nnd Northern Cheyenne. 

Social Work 

Many Indian leaders have asked for more intensive and widespread social 
worker services. In response to this felt need, additional funding for the coming 
fiscnl year, are being requested, which, if appropriated, will enable us to render 
more “people-to-people” services and help tribes relate more effectively to pro- 
grams available through other Federal, State, and private sources. 
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HEALTH SERVICES 



The Assistant Surgeon General and Director oC Indian Health, Dr. K. S. 
Ruhcau, has joined with me and the BIA staff in Washington in bringing rinser 
coordination between the two agencies through joint planning in the general 
area of community services. The impact of these efforts will show increasintdv 
ns Indian communities begin to expand socially and economically under the 
spur of now development grants. 

The stepped-up activities In Indian health services are reflected in some of 
these 1007 statistics recently reported by DIH : 

Medical Care Facilities 

2 new hospitals completed— Lawton, Oklahoma; Belcourt, North Dakota. 

7 health centers opened, including one providing comprehensive community 
services to Indians living both on and off the reservation at Rapid City, South 
Dakota. 

1 new school health center and 8 health stations started. 

Sanitation Facilities 

05 projects authorized to construct safe water and/or waste disposal facilities 
which will benefit some 8,000 families. 

Dental Services 

G2G,4G0 treatments provided— $5, GOO more than in 19GG. 

Mental Health Services 

Staff and activities of the pilot mental health project at Pine Ridge, South 
Dakota, were expanded as were consultative activities centered at the Alaska 
Native Hospital at Anchorage, working with other PHS hospitals and BIA 
schools. 

Alcoholism control programs expanded. 

Additional psychiatric staff added to help serve Indian boarding schools. 
Indian People Trained 

1 Indian physician and 1 dentist supported for residency training. 

, About GO young women graduated from 1-year course at PHS School of 
Nursing; 25 licensed practical nurses given advanced clinical or public hcaitb 
training. 

25 trained as dental assistants. 

Hundreds trained as medical social assistants, health record clerks, nursing 
assistants, and food service employees. 

45 Alaska natives now being trained as community health aides. 

Plans for training 700 Indians and Alaska natives as community health 
aides next year. 



DEVELOPMENT OF INDIAN ‘OWNED RESOURCES 

In the course of my regional meetings with Indian leaders, and In subsequent 
meetings In Washington with various tribal delegations, it became cloar that the 
Indian people wanted development of their resources and not just custodial and 
conservation programs. The views on economic development which were most 
frequently expressed center on the following needs : 

1. Need for more overall community development to stimulate employment 
locally ; 

2. Need for greater Indian participation in Federal and State development aid 
programs. Related to this was the expressed desired for more EDA-type services 
to reach tribes not presently eligible, because of geographic or population llmlta* 
tions, for regional planning grants and grants and loans for facilities 
construction ; 

3. Need for more credit to stimulate local business and industrial development 
of commercial recreation potentials on Indian lands ; 

4. Need for more and better roads in Indian areas to improve health, educa- 
tion, economic, and other related conditions; 

5. Need for more concentrated effort in development of commercial recreation 
potentials on Indian lands ; 

6. Need for technical aid to tribes to complete feasibility studies as a prelimi- 
nary to reservation development on a planned, systematic and profitable basis. 
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It gratifies me to be able to rcqwrt tlmt considerable progress 1ms been in:; lt» In 
each of these directions during the past year. Below* is a summary. For reasons 
of space, it does not attempt to show progress on a reservation-by-roservntion 
basis, but does illustrate the general tenor of activities, all of which are a type 
that enn have direct benelits for each individual Indian area If Indian initiative 
is applied. 

Local Jobs for Indians 

Sixteen Indian reservations are now eligible under provisions of Defense Man- 
power Policy #4, which allows them preferential consideration in all procure- 
ment contracts with Government. This will sharply improve the chances of 
larger reservations furnishing facilities and employment In production of de- 
fense and other Government-purchased items. 

The Bureau has, within the past few months, been working with the Equal 
Employment Opi>ortunlty Officer of the Federal Highway Administration in 
Kansas City, Missouri, to Identify Indians in the 7 States of the Administration’s 
5th District who will be considered for employment by all road construction com- 
panies who do highway construction work mi federally assisted projects, 'llie 
Bureau furnished the Administration with a list of qualltled Indians, and there is 
a high potential for employment under the terms of the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Act. The 7 states in the Administration’s 5th District are: Minnesota, 
Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, North and South Dakota, and Nebraska. 

The BIA continues the use of Indian labor in all its force aeeonnt projects on 
reservations and encourages the hiring of Indians by contractors on reservations; 
and “hire and train Indians” is a priority administrative policy of the BIA’s 
present administration. 

Indian Involvement in Regional Planning and Development 

The BIA has established a formal liaison office to assure close continuing rela- 
tions with other Federal agencies that my be of service to Indian reservations. 
The result has been a speedup of the process of Government in channeling funds 
from many directions Into Indian areas. Efforts range from school aid to man- 
power training to overall community development, A new awareness of Indian 
needs on the part of other agencies is increasingly evident. For example, the 
Economic Development Administration and OEO designated 15 Indian areas for 
multi-purpose development aid through action programs with OEO, HUD, DIH, 
and BIA all involved in the Federal effort in partnership with the tribes. An 
additional 15 Indian areas have been designated for planning phases of multi- 
purpose development aid. 

More and more Indian tribes are thinking in terms of regional development. 
The Zunis last summer proposed a 24-polnt total redevelopment program. The 
Plmas of Gila River are engaged in a series of development endeavors — indus- 
trialization, recreation, ete. — in tandem with their neighboring non-Indian 
communities. And most recently, 8 Indian reservations in Arizona banded to- 
gether as an economic development assistance from the Federal Government. 

The industries now in operation on or near Indian reservations through the 
efforts of our Industrial Development program show a wide diversification of 
products from underwear to diamond processing. An analysis of these industries 
shows tlmt a total of 124 industrial and commercial enterprises, generating some 
11,060 job opportunities, over half of which arc available to Indians, have been 
established. This is an increase of approximately 27 plants and over 2,660 jobs 
during the past year. Further, as an example of the awareness and need for in- 
creased self-help and determination is the establishment to date of 32 Indian 
tribal industrial development programs with 46 active industrial committees. 
Over $12 million has been set aside for development of industrial opportunities 
near Indian areas. A total of $60 million has been invested in buildings and 
equipment, with the greater portion coming from private sources. 

A few representative examples of established industrial enterprises arc the 
(1) General Dynamics Corporation on the Navajo Reservation, (2) Fairchild 
Semiconductor Division at Shiprock, (3) Burnell-Nytronics, Ine., on the Laguna 
Reservation, (4) Sequoyah Carpet Mills, Ine., in Oklahoma, (5) Amphenol 
Corporation on the Seminole Reservation and (6) the White Swan Industries, 
Inc., on the Yakima Reservation, These plants arc the results of team effort on 
the part of the Indian tribes, various Government agencies, such as the Eco- 
nomic Development Administration',’ Bureau of Indian Affairs, and private 
sources such as banks and the industries working cooperatively to develop these 
enterprises. 
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Industrialization at this pace doesn’t just happen. It is made to happen, and 
the BIA has been a major source of direct help to Indian tribes by serving as 
a “finder” of industries in search of new locations and a “finder" of Federal 
and private sources of credit for tribes and industries to open new enterprises. 

_ To support the establishment of these Industries, the BIA has contracted with 
53 employers in fiscal year 1968 to provide on-the-job training to Indians residing 
near these plants. This training covers ft period from 4 weeks to 2 years, with the 
Bureau reimbursing the company for providing the on-the-job training. 

Overall, we are looking to a new concept in providing jobs for Indians on or 
near reservations which combines the establishment of industries on reservations 
with comprehensive job training practices for potential Indian employees. This 
concept is patterned after the Comprehensive Technical Training Plan adopted 
by some of the Southern States to induce industry to use the manpower in these 
States. Tliis plan provides for the training of potential employees in the tech- 
nical aspects of specific employment, and carries with it basic literacy education, 
job orientation, family counseling and preemployment work experience, and 
such other services as may be required to provide the unemployed with skills to 
become a productive employee. The plan then brings together the trained per- 
sonnel and the necessary facilities to produce a successful industrial enterprise. 
In a majority of the cases where industry is established, the local community 
has made the buildings and other facilities available on a lease-purchase type 
of arrangement with the company. 

Recreational Development 

Although activity in this very promising sphere moved slowly last year. I am 
happy to say that it has received the necessary impetus now to become a major 
feature of reservation development. The restrictions on foreign travel and the 
emphasis upon American tourist travel at home rather than abroad will un- 
doubtedly result in mensurable benefits to Indians during the coming summer. 
If services are reasonably adequate— and our joint efforts during the next few 
months should be to assure their adequacy— then the long-term benefits the 
enrry-over benefits, will be felt in each year to come. 

Credit 

As I have testified before Congress, the single greatest ohstacle to economic 
development of backward Indian areas has been the lack of base capital to 
stimulate local Indian initiative and at the same time to attract private invest- 
ment as partners in Indian development. Legislation is now pending before 
Congress to spark this kind of initiative and investment including Title I of 
the Indian Resources Development bill. 

The main purpose of this proposal is to provide Indians with a development 
loan fund nnd managerial and corporate tools that would make Indian areas 
more equally competitive with surrounding areas in attracting commercial 
interest and investment. It would encourage the development of industrial, com- 
mercial and agricultural enterprises on or near Indian reservations. It would 
stimulate Indians to own and manager such enterprises. It would make possible 
the best economic use of Indian-owned property and financial resources to obtain 
maximum returns to Indian owners. 

Roads 

A program to improve roads on Indian reservations is outlined in the Presi- 
dents Message to Congress on Indians. He said: “The woefully inadequate road 
systems in Indian areas must be improved. Good roads are desperately needed 
for economic development. And good roads may someday enable the Indian 
people to keep their young children at home instead of having to send them to 
far-nway boarding schools, 

“I propose an amendment to the Federal Highway Act increasing the 
^auuQorizatlc^ for Indian road construction to $30 million annually beginning 

We have been successful in getting this authorization approved bv Congress 
for the next two years in the National Highway Act of 1968. 

Planning Studies 

Under Section 701 of the Housing Act (as amended in 1964), BIA revolving 
credit funds can now be accepted for the non-Federal share of project costs for 
reservation planning. Furthermore, we are striving for a proposed further 
amendment to the Housing Act that the following wording be added to Section 
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701 “ ; Provided, further, that such a grant may be made for up to 100 per 
centum of such estimated cost when made for planning for an Indian reserva- 
tion.” This combined with other aids now available through other Federal 
agencies, such as the Economic Development Administration, can help tribes 
that are without tribal funds to complete planning and commence construction 
and related projects that arc directed toward overall community and area 
development. 

Indian Resources Development Bill 

As commented by Secretary Stewart L. Udall upon transmitting to the Congress 
the Indian Resources Development Bill (subsequently introduced as S. 1S16 
and H.R. 10560), he considered this most important legislation proposed for 
American Indians since the Wheeler-Howard Act of 1934. 

In my testimony on S. 1816 before the Subcommittee on Indian Affairs of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs of the U.S. Senate, I said that this 
proposal would permit Indians to compete more fully for all the economic 
advantages open to Americans. I stated that the Bill was drafted after extended 
discussions with Indian leaders over a period of several months and contained 
many of their recommendations. My statement contained remarks on each 
of the several subtitles under Title I, II, III and IV of the Bill. 

I Included In my testimony the statement that when copies of the Indian 
Resources Development Bill were sent to Tribal lenders, I stated that equality 
of economic opportunity is the seed from which equality of social opportunity 
grows. I concluded my testimony by saying that economic opportunity by modern- 
day measures means the chance for communities to compete successfully for 
industrial and commercial development ; that land a property Is still the beginning 
point for economic development, but It is necessary to apply Imaginative, new 
approaches to the use of land and resources if Indian tribes and Indian 
fumilies are to ride the wave of economic growth in the United States. 

Hearings were also held to allow Indians an opportunity to express their 
views and recommendations on May 15, and the Subcommittee on Indian Affairs 
held field hearings on this Bill. No action has been taken by the committee 
of the Congress on this proposal. 

Continuing Federal Responsibilities 

House Concurrent Resolution 10S (83d Congress) has been the subject of major 
concern among mnny Indian groups and individuals concerned lest the social 
and economic gains being made now would be lost if Federal responsibility for 
Indian affairs were lessened — a likelihood if the sense of S. Con. Res. 108 were 
translated Into law. The present position of the present administration on this 
mntter is stated quite forcefully in the President's Special Message of March 7 
wherein he states “I propose a new’ goal for our Indian programs: A goul that 
ends the old debate about 'termination’ of Indian programs and stresses self- 
determination ; a goal that erases old attitudes of paternalism and promotes 
partnership self-help." However, a resolution — S. Con. Res. 11 — stating a new 
Indinn policy was introduced in the Senate in the present 90th Congress; and 
hearings were held March 5, giving tribes the opportunity to express their 
view, S. Con, Res. 11 reflects the expressed desires of Indinn individuals and 
trlbnl groups as they have been conveyed to me and to other officials in both 
the Executive and Legislative Departments of our Government, and the spirit 
and tone of its language would preclude the threat of termination engendered by 
the 83rd Congress, This Resolution was passed by the Senate on September 12. 

Hunting and Fishing Treaty Rights 

There huve been several recent developments on the matter of Indian hunting 
and fishing treaty rights, a subject of controversy in recent years particularly 
in tlie Northwest. A number of bills have been introduced, some of which recognize 
Indian rights as paramount and some which do not. 

You can rest ussured that the Bureau of Indian Affairs will do its utmost to 
protect the Integrity of Indian hunting and fishing rights for the best long- 
range interest of the Indian people. The Department of the Interior has been 
instrumental in securing a consideration of Indian views In the State of Oregon. 
Departmental regulations issued in July 1967 assure proper protection of 
Indian treaty rights, while recognizing the importance of resource conservation 
practices. 

A recent decision by the U.S. District Court in the Eastern District of Wash- 
ington ( Alvin Settler v . Yakima Tribal Council) provide a basic reaffirmation 
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of the inherent sovereign right of the tribe, guaranteed by treaty, to regulate 
hunting and fishing by its members not only on the reservation but on off- 
reservation fishing sites reserved to the tribe by treaty. 

Using these rights, the Yakima tribal authorities closed down the fishing 
activities of its memhers on the Columbia River this spring when the fish run 
slowed down to a point of damaging the run. The tribal authorities took this 
action fully a week before the State authorities took similar action. 

Another recent ease was, unfortunately, decided against the Indians. The 
Supreme Court of Washington upheld a ruling of a lower court that the Mnckle- 
shoot Tribe had no right to fish "at their usual and accustomed places’* because 
the tribe was not a signatory to the Point Elliott Treaty of 1855. The Indians, 
with assistance from the Department of Justice, sought a writ of certiorari from 
the United States Supreme Court, hut the Court refused to grant certiorari. 

If the opportunity presents itself, we will undoubtedly seek a Federal court 
review of the question. In the meantime action has been instituted against the 
States of Oregon and Washington for repressive rules and regulations they have 
applied .since the decision. 

On the other hand, the Attorney General for the State of Wisconsin, in an 
opinion dated January 23. 1007, reversed an earlier opinion by holding that 
file State of Wisconsin lias no jurisdiction to apply its hunting, fishing, and 
trapping laws to Indians residing on non-patonted reservation lands when the 
Indian engaged in hunting, fishing, and trapping within the reservation bound- 
aries. This ruling applies to all the reservations in Wisconsin, excluding the 
Menominee, which is now a county and within the jurisdiction of the State 
for such purpose, hut oven here the Supreme Court held that termination 
legislation of tlu* Monominees did not terminate their tribal fishing and hunt- 
ing rights. 

Aside from the legislative and judicial arena, the BIA itself can exert some 
influence in protecting and enhancing the tribal fishing rights, and we are mak- 
ing all efforts in that direction. 



Many of Die tribes have commented on and recommended affirmative legis- 
lative action to resolve the perennially pressing heirship problem. As you are 
aware, many proposals have been introduced in past Congresses and several 
formulas have been devised to deal with this question. The Senate has passed 
S. .304 of the POtli Congress, which increases the revolving loan fund and deals 
with Mu* heirship problem. This Dill is now landing before the House Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee. 

The Bureau has also drafted a proposed hill to deal with this question. Our 
proposal is presently pending approval by the Bureau of the Budget, and we 
arc hopeful approval will ho shortly forthcoming. It provides four alternative 
methods of solving the* heirship problem, including we think an acceptable 
revision of the “Church formula.” I sincerely believe that our proposal, If 
approved and enacted, will he flexible enough in its alternatives to meet the 
needs and enjoy the support of all concerned tribes. 

Indian Land Claims 

Almost without exception, those tribes which had claims on file with the 
Indian Claims Commission recommended that the life of the Commission be 
extended beyond its original expiration date of 1000. Efforts of the BIA. in 
cooperation with the tribes, resulted in enactment of a law extending the Com- 
mission’s life for another five years and providing for 5 Commissioners instead 
of the original 3. so that its work may be speeded up. (Set* attached list for 
status of judgment awards.) 

The matter of Alaska Native land claims Is also moving toward settlement, 
with combined BIA and Indian efforts bringing to the forefront of Congres- 
sional attention the Importance of resolving satisfactorily^ ftn levmn fhnf Ima 
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the United States to provide for full financial participation by California Indians 
in all 1* edernl programs, and the Congressional delegation has recommended 
favorable action on this resolution. 

As a consequence, BIA services are being restored for California Indians on a 
selective basis; such as, admissions to Sherman Institute, higher education 
scholarships ami employment assistance. 

Vu* are also accepting limited enrollment of Indian students of the North- 
we>t ju the Chomawa School at Salem, Oregon. 



Inti inn Civil Rights 



ihere has been the feeling in some quarters that, while the civil rights of 
individual Indians are adequately protected by Constitutional guarantees against 
federal and State infringement, no such protection existed against actions of 
tribal governments In tlicir relations with tribal members. There has been con- 
siderable congressional efforts in recent years to enact legislation insuring that 
individual Indian rights are protected against unlawful intrusion by tribal gov- 
cniijients. These efforts have included extensive field investigations into Indian 
rights by a special subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Judiciary; the 
introduction of remedial legislation in the 88th, 80th, and OOtli Congress; and 
committee hearings on such legislation. These efforts culminated in the passage 
of the Civil Rights Act of April 11, 1008 (82 Stat. 73), which contains six titles 
relating to Indians and Indian affairs. 

Title II of that Act, the so-called “Indian Bill of Rights,” guarantees to indi- 
vidual Indians certain rights in their relations with trilml governments similar 
to those rights under the Bill of Bights of the United States Constitution. The 
title also makes available to such Indians a writ of habeas corpus from the Fed- 
eral district court to test the legality of their detention by a tribal government. 

Title III requires the Secretary of the Interior to draft a model code for courts 
of Indian offenses. This code, if adopted in lieu of tlic code contained In the C ode 
of federal Regulations, will have no effect upon those tribes maintaining their 
own judicial systems. 



Title VI amend Public Law 83-280 to provide that States mav assume juris- 
diction over Indian lands only with the consent of the tribe involved expressed 
by tribal referendum. It also provides that those States which have alreadv 
assumed jurisdiction over Indian lands may retrocede jurisdiction to the United 

States. 

Tin* other three “Indian “ titles of the Civil Rights Act of 19G8 deal with secre- 
tarial approval of attorney contracts with Indian tribes, Federal jurisdiction 
over Indian crimes, and certain legal materials relating to Indians. 

Steps are now being taken by Department and Bureau officials to familiarize 
Bureau and tribal personnel with the provisions of the Civil Rights Act and to 
make plans for Initiating training dealing with the increased responsibility and 
obligations imposed on trilml government and court procedure. 



COMMUNITY RELATIONS 

To conclude this report, I wish to cite some of the efforts the BIA Is making 
under my direction to enhance the Image of the Indian people in the public mind 
and to foster a fuller exchange of thought between Indian and non-Indian 
communities. 

Greatly accelerated commercial industrial development activities in some 
Indian areas has resulted in closer and more congenial communication between 
tribal groups and the neighboring non-Indian communities. The spill-over effect 
Is being felt in better relations with local school officials, local health and welfare 
authorities and other such State aud local agencies. 

As a means of improving communications between Indians and the BIA, I 
commenced n procedure more than a year ago of reporting periodically to tribal 
governing bodies through the device of memoranda relating to all Important 
policy developments or impending matters of a legislative or administrative 
nature which warrant their attention and reaction. 

To provide a hotter exchange of information between tribes and Federal 
agencies, we also Instituted the monthly periodical, INDIAN RECORD, which 
provides an opportunity for the exchange of Information and views on all develop- 
ments In Indian Affairs. Wc invite information reports for this publication from 
all Indian areas. 
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We have greatly broadened and strengthened BIA relations with public school 
authorities in order to help assure greater henefits to Indian students attending 
Public schools. Along the same line, we urge school districts to make Indian 
adults welcome in organizations and other bodies devoted to education affairs 
Indian school boards are being created to serve all local BIA-opemted schools, 
and a national Indian advisory council on education has been oiieratlve for more 
than a year. 

We have made a strenuous and intensive effort to solicit Indian views on 
matters requiring legislation, and have directed the BIA stance on all issues to 
reflect the majority Indian viewpoint as made known to us. 

All community relations and tribal involvement is based upon the concept of 
the community development process. This process has been the subject of several 
meetings during the past year between trihnl lenders and Bureau staff It is 
hoped that this process will be fundamental in all Burenu-Indinn relations 
Training in the community development process will be continuing and it is 
expected that Bureau and Indian people will he involved in the continuing series 
of training citizens. Commitment to the community development process is 
necessary and eventually should bo an inherent factor in our dealings with each 



Some New Direction is and Areas of Concern 
We are busily engaged in administrative actions which would establish the 
true nature of the various administrative levels of the Bureau of Indian Affairs: 
that is, agency, area and Central Office, We are working to establish the ageuev 
us the main operational office of the BIA with ns much delegation to local author- 
lty as there are resources to carry out the delegated responsibilities. The area 
function will he to provide coordination, supervision, and resource services to 
an l? the flrst 1,ne of a Pl H>nl from agency decision. The 
O fflce aeed f t0 . the P ,annln 6. programing, budgeting, legislative, 
and policy office of Indian affairs withdrawing ns much as possible from either 
operation or supervision particularly of agency operations. Complementary to 
the delegations of authority will he a review of the rules and regulations in 25 
CFR to eliminate as many controls as possible established by these regulations 
above and beyond the legislative requirements. Revisions of the Bureau of Indian 
maaual a k°. “re being undertaken so that much of the material in the 
manual will he published and operational handbooks and put In the nature of 
sfnff anCe and g,lidnnee rnther thnn requirements on the part of responsible 

I have considerable concern about the lack of integrated communities at 
Indian agencies and there is an in-housing committee studying this problem to 
make recommendations to me ns to the best means of accomplishing a truly 
integrated community at all locations where we have Bureau facilities This 
should develop community interest, spirit, and pride and be another factor in 
arriving at the partnership concept we are all thinking about 
Other areas of concern which are just mentioned but to which tribes and the 
ri^i a n.»hT« d in 0 f attention are: (1) the implementation of the 

S vi in^ Aet , of 190s : (2) the Off-reservation Indians and their impact on the 
Bureau for services and on the tribes for membership and representation, (3) 

^plae^^proXedforVl^' 11 °" BUre “ U tr ‘ beS W,th thc suggcstlon that 
It is believed that one oit the great achievements of the Bureau in its role 
aeeacy *>as been to become an advoente for the Indian people In 
n ° T ^ ln en f an „ d e,a ® where - Through this role Indian people know that tliev have 
f0r t 5? m ln sovernment circles when policies and other matters 
are discuss ? d - B y ^is process It is possible to bring to the atten- 
? f the PoUey makers of government the goals, aspirations and hopes of Indian 
people ft is hoped that, in the future, government policies will reflect the advo- 
tfves 'of Indian people* relU ' ^ nd * an Affairs now has to promote goals and ohjec- 

K^i s ,u°^ eludes t ? e ? ret Commissioner’s report to the Indian people and it is 
hoped that a precedent can he established for reports on an annual basis. 

Other Legislative Matters 

Some of the recommendations and concerns expressed during my meetings with 
Indians throughout the country reflected problems of a regional or local iature. 
Those that involved only a single tribe and a purely local concern are too 
numerous to cite in this summary report, but I wish to take this opportunity to 
assure you that each and every matter that has been called to my attention will 
be given due consideration. 
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Following is a list of laws enacted by the 90th Congress which are concerned 
primarily with named tribes: (Claims Judgment Awards legislation listed 
separately) 

TUBLIC LAW 

90-24 — Transfer of tribal lands, Fort Peck Reservation. 

90-01 — Dedication of streets, Agua Calionte Reservation. 

90-71 — Battle Mountain Colony, trust lands. 

90-107— Fort McDermitt grazing reserve. 

90-148— Cancel irrigation construction costs, Fort Peck. 

90-182— Long-term leasing, Gila River. 

00-184 — Longer-term leases on San Carlos. 

90-229 — Trust lands for Squaxin Island. 

90-250— Determine land rights of Navajo and Ute Mountain Tribes. 

90-272 — Navajo reservoir, water contracts. 

90-279 — Chilocco Indian school lauds. 

90-2S7 — Tiwa Indians, Texas. 

90-300— Amending 1933 Act — Navajo lands in Utah. 

90-308 — Crow Minerals. 

90-309 — Navajo Centennial. 

90-310— Lands to Cheyenne-Arapuho Tribe. 

90-317 — Trust lands for Wind River. 

90-333— Acceptance of gifts for benefit of Indians. 

90-335— Authorize purchase, sale, and exchange of lands on Spokane Indian 
Reservation. 

90-355 — Longer-term leases on Hualapai Reservation. 

90-393 — Amending 1902 Act — Land acquisition for Big Bend Dam and Reservoir 
project. 

90-402 — Isolated land tracts for Confederated Sallsh and Kootenai Tribes. 
90-414— Supplementing P.L. 87-734 and P.L. 87-735 retitle certain lands in 
Lower Brule and Crow Creek Indian reservations. 

90-424 — Northern Cheyenne minerals. 

90-408 — Pine Ridge Gunnery Range land exchange. 

90-470 — Amending 1959 Act pertaining to the affairs of the Choctaw Tribe. 

— Swlnomlsk lands — Long-term leasing, etc. 

STATUS OF JUDGMENT AW A15DS AS OF 0/10/08 

Legislation authorizing use of judgment funds enacted by the 90th Congress 
for: 

Cheknlis, Docket 237 ; Chippewas, Docket 1S-B ; Emigrant New York, Docket 
75; Flathead, Docket Cl; Loyal Creek, Docket 1; Ottawa, Docket 303; Sac and 
Fox, Dockets 138, 143. 195; Confederated Utes, Docket 327 ; Cheyenne-Arapaho, 
Docket 329-B ; Iowa, Dockets 79, 13S ; 

Mesenlero, Docket 22-B, Yaklma-Colville, Dockets 100, 222, 224; 

Spokane, Dockets 331, 331-A; Colville, Dockets 181 A&B; Quechan, Docket 
319 ; Creek, Docket 21; Creek, Docket 270; Chickasaw, Docket 209; California, 
Dockets 31, 37, 80, 80-D, 347 ; Delaware, Docket 337 ; 

Southern Pniute, Dockets 88, 330, 330-A; and Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache, 
Dockets 258 and 259. 

In addition legislation is being sought to make available to the beneficiaries 
judgments rendered for: Kickapoo, Dockets 145, 316; Navajo, Ct Cls. 49092; 
Shoshone-Bnnnock, Dockets 320 D-H, 300, 367; Sac and Fox, Dockets 219, 220; 
Sioux, Blackfeet-Gros Ventre, Fort Peck Asslniboine, Docket 279-A; Sioux, East- 
ern, Dockets 142, et al; Sioux, Standing Rock, Ct. Cls. 47567; Wea (Peoria), 
Docket 314— E ; Umatilla, Dockets 264, 264-A&B; Muckleshoot, Docket 88, Peoria, 
Docket 314 ; Seminole, Dockets 150, 248 ; and Snohomish, Docket 125. 

The following is legislation that is pending either in the Senate or House Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs that Is not mentioned elsewhere in this 
paper: 

S. 488 — Relating to membership in tribal organizations. 

S. 1704 — Repeal Section 7 of the Yakima enrollment Act (Hearings held In 
both houses). 

S. 2257 — Lands in trust for the Washoe Tribe (Hearings held in Senate). 

S. 282 — Colville termination (Passed Senate. Hearings held in House)* 

S. 285 — Long-Term leasing (all reservations) (Passed Senate and referred to 
.House) . 
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S 1«24 rffi 9 V Sl n n n I «n < i‘ t sh T re S( -“ llute . referred to House). 

r» * j f;' BJ25, H.R. 3300 — Land to Taos Pueblo-Blue I ake < TT p 

Passed House. Hearings held In Senate). ,Ue LaKo < HR 

w f? 1 ?™ 1 laws ln Oklahoma (county to district iudce) 

S'S' 15 J39— Off set Judgment, Indians of California. 3 b 

inS'Ld l^^°eT r ' a ' rm leaSCS C ° Cl,lti ’ Pojou( * uc - Tesa 1 ue . aa <l Zunl (Hea, 

Bills are pending Administrative action : 

Jri" .^“"Stockbridge Munsee submarglnal lands 
H.R. 4789 — Lands to Burns paiute Colony 

HR %2E:»l m £ n * nd validation of land titlos-Crow 
H.R. 5900 — Wliito Earth submarginal lands 
H.R. 12002 — Trust land— Quechan 

H R ino«f~^?l Pndl P g 19 ®* Act rt “ is °l»t«l tracts on ltosebud Reservation 
hr' mom - 'p g te . r !P leases 0,1 y° v ®l®l-Prescott Indian Reservation 
^'mr S oTobaTnTer suSr ro, " Une t0 tl,C a ‘ ,a ' i “ 1 *'™ou of Indian affair 
S. 2047 — Miami termination 

I' Z5?0— Conveyance of scattered tracts in Oklahoma 
I' oV?t~* I1 PP ra } interests in trust for Chippewa Cree of Rocky Bov’s 
S. 3148 Authorize purchase, sale and exchange of laud. Couer d’ Vlene 



U.SS. UEl'ARTMENT OF T11B INTERIOR, 

Office of the Secketart, 

Hon. Edward M. Kennedy Washington, D.C., June S, i960. 

c>a w!7J,rsS C0 ”""'" ce - L <‘”°- 

. , DEAa Chairman: Recently Mr. Robert L. Bennett Coiumistdnnm. ,.<> i„ 

re ’ a P penre t* before your Subcommittee on Indian Education At that 

time he agreed to provide certain information for the record ' At tl,nt 

" e ar , e enclosing his answers to the various questions raised. 

Sincerely yours, 

Frank A. Bracken, 
Legislative Counsel. 

response to various Questions raised bv iiieinbors of Mia ^iwini o, t 

sssx iuditui “ ion - ». 

On pope ^ Senator Mondale asked for a breakdown of graduate 
graduate, by tribe, of college grants in aid from 1962 to this mr. 

» svs: saw^rss’isr* 6y 

The extent and accuracy of the study Is based on pertinent record* 

sponsored nbout one-lialf of the total number In college during tbh 

than does t he° Bureau! ” *' “ mUCh grent ° r Sui Sudy 

0>i page SOS, Senator Mondale asked for an cxnliin-itimi . 

It 1 ^ oxc.u S ive t i :v^l?b 

tttsxs trs i 

„ S S“| *» transcontinental rente. 

>» Seis si* s.'i'saas: a K.-r»s 
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U. S. 164 which the States have taken over and are maintaining. These were 
constructed by the Bureau under the Hopi-Navajo Rehabilitation Act. 

Pago 510 , Commissioner Bennett offered to provide a report on the number of 
jobs brought to Indian communities. Enclosed is a “Summary Record of Indus* 
trial and Commercial Enterprises Established on or Near Reservations and 
Jobs Generated as Result of Indian Industrial Development Program by Size 
of Plant", which provides this information. Attachment B 

On page 521 Senator Hughes asked for a record of what is being done about 
Indian alcoholism throughout the country. We are presently working with the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare on the compilation of up*to*date 
information on Indian alcoholism and will provide this information to the Com- 
mittee in the near future. 

In a fuller response to Senator Mondale's question on page 538 as to whether 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs lmd tried to be included in the henelits of the 
Bilingual Education Act, the following information is provided. It is taken from 
Bilingual Education Programs , Hearings Before the General Subcommittee on 
Education of the Committee on Education and Labor, House of Representatives, 
90th Congress, June 28 and 29, 19C7. 

Dr. Carl Marburger, then Assistant Commissioner for Education, testllled in 
favor of the bill (p. 287-290). In part, he said, “I simply wish to indicate our 
intense interest in programs that deal with the whole problem of bilingual edu- 
cation. We have been actively engaged in these programs, particularly with the 
advent of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, that provided us with 
the necessary funds to do this." 

"I do wish to state that the Department of the Interior endorses the bill but 
defers to the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare for the best method of 
accomplishing that purpose." 

That statement was intended to imply that HEW would see to it that the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs was included, sowelmw, in the benefits of the Act as 
we were participating in the benefits of Titles I, II, and III of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act. 

On June 29, 1997, Harry R. Anderson, Assistant Secretary of the Interior, 
wrote to Chairman Carl Perkins of the General Subcommittee on Education 
(p. 398), supporting the bilingual education bills, deferring to HEW ns to the 
method, but stating, "If either bill is favorably considered, we urge that it be 
amended to permit the bilingual assistance program to be extended to children 
and teachers in elementary and secondary schools operated by this Department 
for American Indians." 

Also, the BIA education staff was in frequent and prolonged consultation with 
the Subcommittee staff and examination will show that considerable supple- 
mentary material in the volume cited above was furnished by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. 

There can be no question but that the Subcommittee was well aware of the 
BIA's interest in the Bilingual Education Act and its desire to be included in 
its benefits. 

T. W. Taylor, 

Acting Commissioner. 



Commentary on the Testimony Before the Senate Subcommittee on Indian 

Education 

(By Robert L. Bennett, Commissioner of Indian Affairs) 

May 21, 1909. 

At the time of my appearance before the Senate Subcommittee on Indian Edu- 
cation on February 27, 1969, the following exchange took place between Chairman 
Edward M. Kennedy and myself : 

“Senator Kennedy. I noted in the early part of your statement, actually on page 
2, you referred to statements that were made to the committee. 

“You say you ‘regretted, however, that the tenor of some statements made 
before this subcommittee at various times have been more In the nature of de- 
structive and vitriolic attacks upon Federal schools and the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs rather than objective critiques of deficiencies in Indian education/ 
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Could you elaborate on that? What testimony have we taken do yon think 
that has been unfair in characterizing on what many of us feel is one of the most 
unfortunate Federal involvements, both in the testimony received and al«o in the 
testimony which has heen received out in the field ns well ? 

“This committee over the imriod of the last year has visited a number of these 
schools and reservations. Would you be somewhat more precise? 

• Mr. Bennett. Yes. The Washington Post reported 

Senator Kennedy. I value the Washington Post reports on it hut I am sure 
your people reviewed the testimony, itself, the direct testimony. 

“I would be more interested in that valuation rather thuu'llic characterization 
made by a newspaper. 

Mr. Bennett. This is where I received my information. One of the witnesses 
stated that the Bureau of Indian Affairs was rotten, insensitive, and deeadent 
I do not believe this contributes anything to the education of Indian children. 

Senator Kennedy. That is one. What are some of the other typos of comments? 

“Mr. Bennett. Many of the comments have been in this same vein. } ou see 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs is committed to a public school education for 
Indians. 

“Senator Kenneoy, I am sure over the period of time that we have been having 
these hearings that there have been those that feed very deeply. Certainly von 
are not going to question sincere beliefs. 

“If someone feels that that is a reasonable characterization of the Bureau and 
they want to express it before this committee, they are certainly entitled to those 
views. I think your references are somewhat deeper than that in terms of any 
misrepresentations that have been made in terms of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
or the characterization of the schools or the conditions under which these young 
people attend these schools or the administrative procedures of the Bureau in 
the decision-making process of the school systems themselves. 

“They have made a lot of comments and characterizations about this 

“Coming from you, those statements, I think, reflect eertainlv on tiie kind of 
witnesses that this eommittee has called. 

“I wish you eould be somewhat more specific in your general characterizations 
about witnesses’ testimony. 

“Mr. Bennett. My remarks were only at the testimony and not at nnv of the 
witnesses, because they, like anybody else, have an opportunity to appear here 
and say anything they wish. 

“However, much of the testimony is not in accordance with the facts ns they 
exist. Since last April. I have been waiting for nil opportunity to present the facts 
before this committee and I am appreciative of this opportunity. * * * 

“Senator Kennedy. We want yon to continue. Mr. Bennett. I think what we are 
re ” u J interested in is the specifics of the program, where nnv of these witnesses 
L h ^w Ve “‘sfepresentwl situations, the school situations, local conditions, we 
hope that you will identify those kinds. 

“I know yon have had a Rood deal of time to review the testimony and your 
Department has, the testimony which has been taken during the course of these 
hearings, and to the extent that you can express a viewpoint on the misrepresentn- 
tion of the facts of the situation. I hope you will do so because, obviouslv, it is in 
the Interest of the committee.” 

1 appreciate greatly the Chairman's generous invitation. Moreover, I am re- 
assured by his expressed desire that wherever the condition or quality of the 
Bureau s education program has been misrepresented the record be set straight 

It is not my purpose to quibble with the minutiae of the testimony which is in 
the record. Rather, I should like to address myself to onlv a few broad areas of 
picture nnd Pxnniples of testimony which, unchallenged, will leave a distorted 



THE QUALITY or THE nURBAU’S EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 

The first of these lias to do with the general quality of the educational program 
which the Bureau offers. On December 14, 1967. Dr. Alfonso Ortiz testified in 
part ns follows: 

^^J 55 °i n ! 1 Indinn children in school were attending public 

school in lOCu nnd although the Bureau of Indian Affairs commits three of everv 

aMh^following 0 eduention ’ we nre stm confronted with eomparntive figures sueii 
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i if ^ 1 , n ,? < ; sts a( J mini stored in 1005, measuring verbal and nonverbal skills, 
i nut nn child ren scored consistently lower on every grade level than the 
average white student. 

*‘(2) Even more alarming, the longer Indian children stay iu school, the 
more ground they lose; that is to say, the difference in achievement between 
. 111(111111 and white children is consistently greater in the 12th than iu the lirst 
grade. It is small wonder then that 



toj tor the same year the dropout rate among Indian students stood at 

IKU'cent as compared to a national average of 21) iiercent, and 

Indian children between the ages of 8 and 10 were not in 
school. Half of these had no choice because 0 f the lack of school facilities. 

These recent findings serve to add depth to the older and more widely known 
point of comparison; that the average level of educational attainment of the 
ludian is the lifth grade comiwred to the 10th grade for the Nation as a whole” 
°^ L \ rv ^ f !r 0n ,\ tIlc ^prepared statement of Mr. Rubin Robinson, Member, 
boutU Dakota Indian Commission, and National President, Working Indians 
Civil Association of April 10, 1008 follows : 

•Many knowledgeable persons believe that Bureau school systems are at least 
equivalent, and sometimes superior, to public systems in the local areas, in terms 
or physical plants, instructional materials, mid qualilicatlous of staffs. Despite 
these qualifications, however, it is also believed that Bureau schools do not 
provide adequate basic education or preparation for adult life for the Indian 
8 ™dent. No explanation for tills paradox is currently available. Observers of the 
situation of Indian youth have made the following observations concerning 
c ducatlonal and economic problems of Bureau school students compared 
with those of public school students : 

’ I. Bureau secondary schools have a much higher dropout rate than have 
public schools. 



“ 2 . Bureau school students do not perform as well as public school stu- 
dents on standardized educational achievement tests. 

‘‘3. Bureau school graduates have greater difficulty in meeting the stand- 
ards for acceptance by colleges and universities. 

“4. Bureau school graduates have greater difficulty in meeting the quali- 
fications for entry into technical and semi professional schools (e.g. nurs- 
ing and technical- vocational courses and schools). 

“5. Bureau school students and graduates have unusual difficulty in 
finding aud holding reasonable and suitable employment 

“0. Although financial support for higher education is available, few 
Bureau high school graduates seek postgraduate education or training. 
This is especiaHy surprising for outstanding Indian high school athletes 
who rail to continue their educational and athletic careers.” 

As a final example, on February 18, 1909, Mr. Ralph Nader offered the follow- 
ing statements : 

**I suspect if someone wanted to design a blueprint on how to keep children 
from becoming educated the ideal prototype in this country today would be 
tho present state of the Indian education system. 

"* * * we are merely perpetuating a relationship where the Indian is neces- 
sarily dependent upon an archaic and unresponsive bureaucracy, the BIA. 

“* * * In fact, ESL is continually resurrected and dusted off whenever the 
Bureau attempts to demonstrate its modernity nud creativity * * * 

^ ou a s ^ ua ^ on where you get suicide epidemics, something 
which hasn't existed in our most abysmal slums in this country, I think it is 
time you take a serious look at the traumatic, disruptive, deteriorating impact 
of the existing system. 

“With respect to tho BIA school system, much of the blame must be assigned 
to an entrenched bureaucratic malaise. A feeling that it is safe not to take 
risks, not to engage in innovation. The BIA exhibits all the crippling features of 
nn aged and rotting bureaucracy; incompetence, rigidity, and an iucredible 
dearth of creativity.” 

These latter statements are, of course, almost pure invective, supported bv 
few, if any, facts. The statements by Dr. Ortiz and Mr. Robinson suggest honest 
misunderstanding, however, and deserve comment 

There is no question that Indlan-Ainericnns arc among the most disadvan- 
taged of the Nation's citizens with respect to income, employment housing, 
health, and education. This has been documented many times. Indian adults 
have fewer years of schooling than most American adults and Indian school 
20-651— 00— pt. 2 17 
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children achieve well below the national average on standardized achievement 
tests. The Bureau of Indian Affairs has helped to document these facts. 

What is not weli understood is how Indian children, particularly those in 
Bureau schools, compare educationally with other disadvantaged children 
and the rate at which they are progressing to overcome their disadvantages. 
The testimony before your subcommittee 1ms not shed much light on these 
matters and I think the record will be Incomplete without it. 

The study of Equality of Educational Opportunity conducted by the t\S, 
Office of Education in 1965 and reported by Dr. James S. Coleman, et nl (the 
famous Coleman report) in 1960, sheds a great deal of light on the education of 
the disadvantaged. It showed that while Indian pupiis do indeed achieve well 
below the national norms, this is true of ali other disadvantaged ethnic minori- 
ties in the country. Moreover, by comparison with the other groups, Indian chil- 
dren do relatively well. The Office of Education in Its continuing analysis of the 
Coleman data has this to say in its Dynamics of Achievement: A Study of Dif- 
ferential Growth of Achievement Over Time — Technical Note X timber S3: 
“The Amorican-Indian and Negroes show the characteristic decreasing learn- 
ing rates although at much different absolute rates, i.e., the Negro curve has a 
much more rapid decline * * *, Among the minority groups (except Oriental- 
Americnun), in terms of rank comparisons, the American-Indians show the least 
drop measured from the national means — followed very closely by the Mexican - 
Americans. The Negro test scores are higher than the Puerto Ricans or Mexicans 
in two out of three tests at the sixth grade level, but by the 12th grade, the 
Negroes are the lowest of the minority groups.” 

Of special interest is a quotation from Technical Note Number 65-1,8 Bureau 
of Indian Affairs Schools from the same Office of Education series : 

“Indian children attend public, Federal, private, and mission schools. * * * 
Sixth grade students of 20 BIA schools participated in the survey. 

“Two of the top 10 achieving schools are BIA schools. Eight of the 20 BIA 
schools are in the upper decile. Only four have negative adjusted achievement 
differential values. Two of the top three school districts are BIA districts. 

“These results imply that Indian children enrolled in the BIA schools that 
were included in the survey generally did bettor scholastically than Indian chil- 
dren of corresponding backgrounds in non-BIA schools.” 

Charts taken from Technical Vote Number 58, showing the achievement of 
Indian children by comparison with that of other ethnic minorities, will be 
found at the end of this paper. 

The notion displayed by some witnesses that the low achievement of Indian 
children by comparison with white children or the national average is, ipso facto, 
proof of the low quality of the schools deserves comment. This has been provided 
by James G. Anderson and William H. Johnson of New' Mexico State University 
in their study, Sociocultural Determinants of Achievement Among Mexican - 
American Students: 

“More recently support for the pervasive influence of these background factors 
(sociocultural) on subsequent school achievement has been provided by one of 
the major conclusions of the Coleman study; namely, that the largest portion 
of the variation in achievement among students who attend different schools is 
not due to differences in the school programs, staff, and facilities, but rather is a 
consequence of variations In the background of the children w'hen they first enter 
school.” 

Two other widely separated studies bear on the question of the quality of 
education provided by Bureau of Indian Affairs schools. One of these is a 
study of graduates and dropouts of Lathrop High School at Fairbanks, Alaska 
during the years 1964-66. The study was conducted by the North Star Borough 
School District under a grant from the U.S. Office of Education and with tech- 
nical assistant from the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory at Portland 
Oregon. The following findings are quoted directly from the study: 

“Native students who attended the Bureau of Indian Affairs schools during 
the majority of their elementary school years received better grades in high 
school than did those from any other classification of school system. 

“A native student entering Lathrop High School had a better survival rate 
if he received the majority of his elementary education in a Bureau of Indian 
Affairs school or an independent public school than if he came from any other 
type of school. In the years studied, (1964-66), a student transferring from a 
state operated school had the least chance of graduating. 

“Native students who graduated and received the majority of their elementary 
education in Bureau of Indian Affairs schools tended to have a better under- 
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standing of the English language and received higher grades than from any 
other type of school 

“If a native attended a Bureau of Indian Affairs school, his chances for higher 
grades in Lathrop High School were better than if he attended public school, 
private school, or state school/’ 

The other study, now in its 3d year, is being conducted by the Southwestern 
Cooperative Educational Laboratory at Albuquerque, New Mexico under a con- 
™ Bureau °* Indian Affairs and is studying the achievement of some 
3,000 Indian high school students in Bureau and public schools in the States of 
Alaska, Arizona, Nebraska, New Mexico, Oklahoma, South Dakota, and Utah. 
After analyzing the results of the first 2 years of the study, the laboratory has 
this to say : 

* * * * when individual differences in scholastic aptitude and academic 
ability were controlled, differences in achievement between students in the four 
tyi»es of schools were negligible in 1907-68 ( the 2d year of the study ) . 

“These findings are in contrast with the findings for 1900-07 (the first year) 
in which differences in achievement were found to be significant in 10 of the 10 
categories and revealed hierarchical pattern for school types. This general pat- 
tern, from high to low, was federal on-reservation, federal off- reservation, public 
on-reservation, public off-reservation.” 

Speaking of achievement over the 2-year span, the report says : 

* * for those categories where significant differences exist, the general 
order of rank, from high to low, is federal on-reservation, federal off-reservation, 
public off-reservation, public on-reservation.” 

These findings conm from studies over which the Bureau of Indian Affairs had 
no control. They do not bespeak. an inept, moribund educational program— they 
bespeak an educational program which, despite more than its share of problems, 
an enormous task, and too little in the way of resources to do it, has done a better 
job than might have been expected. 

In a quantitative sense, some of Dr. Ortiz’ and Mr. Robinson’s figures are 
simply out of date and do not reflect the progress which Indian people have made 
in recent years. Bureau of the Census figures for 1060 showed the average number 
of years of schooling for all Indian adults to be 8.4 years, not 5 years. The latter 
figure came out of the 1050 census and pertained to many but not all of the 
reservation populations for which the Bureau of Indian Affairs had responsibility 
The 10GO figure of 8.4 years for Indians compared with a national figure of 10 G 
years for the general imputation. For the 14-24 age group, the Indian figure was 
0.0 years compared with 10.8 for the general population. This compared with 
corresponding figures of 7.0 and 10.5 years in 1050 and represented a net gain of 
.8 year for Indians during -the 10-year period. I am sure that the 1070 census next 
year will show still further gains. 

Of additional interest, the Bureau of the Census reported that in 1900 there 
were 57,000 Indian people in the country who had graduated from high school 
compared with 24,000 in 1050, a gain of about 140 percent in 10 years And, in 
1000 there w e 17,000 Indian people who had completed one or more years of 
college eomp^red with only 0.500 in 1050, a gain of 100 percent. Last spring (1008) 
BIA high school alone graduated 2,041 students compared with 873 10 years 
earlier. Counting public and private schools, it is safe to say that at least 5.000 
Indian students are now graduating from high school each year. 

Of great importance is the faet that more Indian children, and a higher pro- 
portion of them, are in school than ever before. In 1061, 113 thousand or 90 
percent of Indian children of school age were in school. Last vear, 143 thousand 
or 94 percent were in school. During the T-year period not only was room found 
for an additional 27 thousand children from the rapidly burgeoning Indian school 
age population, but the out-of-sehool group was reduced from nearly 10 thousand 
to less tlinn 7 thousand. The number nbout whom the Bureau has no information 
held fnlrly stendy at about 3 thousand. It should not be assumed, ns is often done 
thnt those lnttcr children nre out of school. Most of them are members 0 f families 
who nre on trlbnl rolls but who hnve left the reservation. It may be assumed that 
most of them nre In school. 

It Is true that largely because of the sociocultural factors which impede their 
progress in the elementary and secondary grades, many Indian students encounter 
scholastic difficulty In college. Last year the Bureau assisted 2, (1(10 college stu- 
dents with grant-in-nld and this year it Is estimated that 3,100 students will 
receive aid totaling more than $3 million. An additional $1.1 million of tribal aid 
is available, as well as aid from other sources. As recently as 1058, the Bureau 
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wns able to assist only 4GG students in tlie amount of $145 tlioiismid. Last venr 
ISO Indian grantees of Bureau funds, alone, received college degrees, 10 of them 
at the graduate level. It Is safe to assume that, in all at least 300 Indian students 
will receive college degrees this spring. All additional 3,G00 Indian high school 
graduates are pursuing vocational-technical courses beyond high school this year. 
Many of those are in Haskell Institute, the Institute of American Indian Arts, 
or the Bureau's adult vocational training program. 

In a recent follow-up study of 287 high school graduates conducted by the 
Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory in the States of Washington, Ore- 
gon. Idaho. Montana, North Dakota and South Dakota, 202 nr slightly more than 
70 percent pursued their education beyond high school. Of these. 10G or 52 per- 
cent completed t lie course of training they entered. Kighty-three or 41 i>ercent of 
the 202 entered college and of these 24 graduated. This represented 8.3 percent of 
the total number of high school graduates in the study, 11.8 percent of those that 
pursued further training, and 20 percent of those who entered college. These per- 
centages are nearly ns high as I would like them to ho. But I believe that it is 
important that Indian young people have their chance at college. Their aspirations 
are growing by leaps and bounds and the proportion of them who succeed will 
grow too. 

Finally, two studies of high school dropout conducted over 12-Stato area by 
the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory and the Southwestern Coopera- 
tive Educational Laboratory within the last year give some cause for optimism. 
A composite of the two studies, which included 2.057 students who wore eighth 
graders in 19(52. showed that slightly more than 42 percent dropped out before 
finishing high school. In 1050. the Bureau of Indian Affairs had estimated that 
GO percent of Indian students were dropping out before finishing high school. In 
that same year the national dropout rate was 37 percent whereas Inst year it had 
declined to about 27 percent. The above figures show not only an *18 percent 
deeiine in the dropout rate for Indian students in the 9-year period, but a net 
gain of about 8 percent on the national figure in the same length of time. Again, 
while it is quite clear that the Indian dropout figure is far too high, there is also 
evidence of progress. 

THE nOARDING 80IT00L PROBLEM 

The second large area of concern in Indian education which reqnires better 
illumination is the boarding school. No one champions the Indian boarding school. 
The Bureau of Indian Affairs has stated repentediy and unequivocally that it 
considers it, at present, a necessary but not a preferred way of educating chil- 
dren. Separating children from their families goes against the grain with most 
Americans and only the privileged and well-to-do have used boarding schools as a 
matter of choice to any great extent. Particularly repugnant is the idea of young 
children having to leave home to go to school. Tlie difference between a nuraWr of 
witnesses and the Bureau in tlie matter is that tlie former seein to he convinced 
that the Bureau lias viable alternatives to boarding schools at its disposal 
especially for younger children, and that it persists in operating them only 
because of a callous unconcern for the children's welfare, or as a way of saving 
money. ora combination of the two. 

Dr. Daniel J. O’Conneli. representing the Association on American Indian 
Affairs, on December 14, 19G7 testified, in part, as follows : 

“Here we hove a situation where o* a matter of policy (italics mine), 9.000 
children, ages five through nine, are taken away from their homes and plneed in 
boarding school • • • . 

“The problem of doing away with early placement in boarding schools is really 
more of an economic problem than anything else. Of these children, nine and under 
in boarding school, 80 percent are Navajo. The justification, it would seem, is 
that the distances involved are so great that it would be impractical to provide 
local day sehnols for those children. 

^“However, in Alaska, where the geographical problems are even greater, only 
37 children out of the entire native population, representing one of every 1.500 
Alaskan natives, is nine or under in a boarding school. Among the Navajos on 
the other hand, one out of every 1G.5 individuals is a child of nine or under living 
at a boarding school/* 
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To try to draw u parallel between the Alaskan and the Navajo situations be- 
tra.vs a lack of familiarity with the demography and logistics of the two areas. 
Historically the Navajo have thinly dispersed themselves over a huge area while 
relying on a grazing economy. Only a beginning has been made on tying the 
Navajo hogans togther with any kind of an all-weather road system. By contrast, 
the Eskimos and Indians of Alaska have arranged themselves in compact villages 
enclaves — some 200 of them. The population configuration in Alaska lends itself to 
the establishment of village day schools; the dispersal of people on the Navajo 
Reservation at present makes the development of a viable system of day schools 
an imi»ossibiIity. 

For the sake of accuracy, let me say that 01.5 percent, not 80 percent, of 
children from 5 to 0 years of age in Bureau boarding schools are Xnvujos. To 
all intents and pun>oses the problem of young children in boarding schools is a 
Auvajo problem and it exists for the reasons I have mentioned. The fact that the 
Bureau has established elementary day schools in Alaska rather than boarding 
schools refutes the claim that the Bureau is primarily concerned about economy 
or case of ojienition. Village day schools in Alaska are difficult and expensive to 
staff, difficult and expensive to provision, and difficult and expensive to maintain. 
They are very expensive to build. Moreover, the Bureau does not contend that it 
can offer the quality of educational program in n small village day school that it 
CO u, i a JL n .5F er b 2 nrdi “* school. Yet it operates the day schools for reasons of 
which Dr. OUonneli and other critics of boarding schools will approve. It would 
do the same on the Navajo Reservation if it could. 

A number of witnesses, in addition to Dr. O’Connell, spoke against boarding 
schools. Among the*c were Dr. Harry L. Snslow, psychologist from New Mexico 
Highlands University, Dr. Robert L. Leon, psychiatrist from the University of 
Texas, and the eminent Dr. Karl Menninger. AH of them spoke of the high inci- 
dence of mental and emotional problems uniong boarding school students, of the 
lack of cniKibility on the part of the boarding schools to deni with such problems 
and of the general undesirability of institutional life. I find myself in strong 
agreement with much of what they said. Many boarding school students are 
there precisely because they have emotional problems which either the home or 
community has caused or with which they are not able to deal. The Bureau lias 
not had and does not now have the capability of dealing adequately with such 
problems. One of the most urgent requests the Bureau has currently before the 
Congress is for adequate funds to permit it to hire more psvchologists. more 
social workers, more professional counselors, more recreation lenders, more 
sjieeinl education teachers, and more Indian dormitorv aides to help meet these 
needs. 



Nevertheless, even with all this admission of the deficiencies of the boarding 
schools. I think the ease against them at times became distorted and overdrawn 
Dr. Saslow said, in part, on December 15. IfiGT ; 

"There is considerable depersonalization, impersonalization, a blunting of 
uniqueness of the individual to fit a pattern, to fit a mold. Evervone is treated 
so equally in a sanse, that any distinctions between people are blurred. 

"I have reason to believe that this is n destructive process to the establishment 
of tlio child’s own identity, who I nm. whnt I nm, my uniqueness* ns a person." 

There is a tendency for any institution to depersonalize and some persons are 
much more vulnerable to this than are others, hut I think that few persons who 
are really familiar with Bureau hoarding schools, who have attended them ns 
I have, can subscribe wholly to Dr. »Sn slow’s characterization. Over the years 
there have been thousands of Indian youth who. while perhaps not favoring 
hoarding schools ns the best possible educational arrangement, nevertheless 
accepted the educational opjiortunity which the hoarding schools provided and 
found self-fulfillment in them. 

Some of the criticisms of the boarding schools have, in my opinion, been 
downright irresponsible. An example of tills is a statement written by John 
Collier, Jr., of Snn Francisco State University and commented on in the hearings 
by Senntor Monda le. To quote the latter : 

"John Collier. Jr., based on the recent fieldwork of one of bis graduate students, 
has doscrilied a boarding school on the Nnvajo Reservation that in many ways 
matches the worst practices of l»oarding schools 70 years ago. For example, 
'children are beaten, pervasive attacks are made against their cultural beliefs, 
classes start with the Lord's Prayer, and teachers advocate the free labor of 
Nnvajo girls in their homes, doing laundry, scrubbing floors, et cetera,* all done on 
students* nfter-school time, 'to teach them the American way of housekeeping.* *’ 
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The Bureau's Office of Kducation had noted Mr. Collier's statement on the 
occasion of its first issuance and hud written to him saying tfiat wlmt he described 
was so completely contrary to Bureau policy and regulations that it felt it must 
ask him to identify the school so that corrective action could be taken, if the 
allegations were found to be true. After a considerable delay Mr. Collier refilled, 
declining to identify the school, and saying that he thought no good fiuri>ose 
would be served by doing so since similar attitudes existed in most Bureau board- 
ing schools, in his opinion. • 

I contend that tlds kind of criticism is irresfionsiblc. No school system ns large 
as that operated by the Bureau of Indian Affairs can be sure that conditions such 
as those nlleged do not exist in some school at some time and the Bureau was 
eager to fiursue the matter, armed with more specific information. To have its 
good faith questioned was lmd enough but to be confronted by a shadowy situa- 
tion in which an anonymous culprit \vn3 charged by an anonymous accuser while 
putatively, children continued to be mistreated was frustrating to the Bureau in 
the extreme. Whatever the facts in tbe case referred to, I reject tile idea that 
the alleged attitudes and conduct are representative of Bureau boarding schools. 

In my opinion, one of the most unfortunate results of the hearings thus far has 
been the association which has developed in the ir.inds o p . many persons between 
hoarding schools and suicide. This hns come about. I tbir k, because of the juxta- 
position of the two subjects in the testimony. Several witnesses, such as Dr. 
Monninger, Dr. Leon, and Dr. Saslnw, spoke of boarding schools as not being con- 
ducive to the mental health of students but with hit connecting this with suicide. 
Dr. O'Connell did so when he said : 

“And the situation as far as suicide is concerned is especially acute among the 
boarding school children, particularly in high school. The number of attempted 
suicides in this age group is indeed nlarining." 

Senator Kennedy of New York: “Among the children themselves." 

Dr. O'Connell: “Among children in high school, yes; in boarding school. In the 
Bushy School on tiie Northern Cheyenne Reservation, for example, wUh fewer 
than 200 students. There were 12 attempted suicides during the past 18 months." 

Allegations of attempted suicide are notoriously hard to support and we have 
not been able to substantiate Dr. O'Connell's statement. Dr. Jane Watson of the 
Anthropology Department of Idaho State University has said in a paper, included 
in the record of these hearings, The Etiology of Suicide at Fort Hall, that she 
has not been able to establish a correlation between boarding school attendance 
and suicide. 

In ail, there was a good deal said about suicide in the hearings and it was one 
of the aspects of the hearings most featured in coverage by the news media. The 
subject was pretty well localized at the Fort Hall Reservation in Idaho, the 
Northern Cheyenne Reservation in Montana, and the Quinnult Reservation in 
Washington. The Busby School in Montana has been alluded to already, but tiie 
Bureau has not operated schools on the Fort Hall or Quinault Reservations for 
a good many years. Nevertheless, because of the concentration in the hearings 
on the deleterious effects of boarding schools and the incidence of suicide among 
youth on two or three reservations. I believe tlmt many persons have been led to 
believe that there is a canse and effect relationship. I do not believe that the facts 
support such a conclusion. 

The whole matter has been both frustrating and puzzling to the career adminis- 
trators in our boarding schools, most of whom have served for years without 
experiencing the tragedy of a student suicide. 

In my opinion, it might he possible to show that bonrding schools have pre- 
vented suicides by providing some students with a constructive alternative to ft 
bad home environment or the sterility of reservation life. 

Finally, on the general subject of boarding schools, I should like to provide 
some perspective on wlmt several witnesses have implied were obtuse, insensitive, 
and intransigent decisions on the part of the Bureau of Indian Affairs specifically 
nnd the Federal Government generally. On February 18, 1060, Mr. Ralph Nader 
said : 

"But Congress, in its occasionally overzealous pursuit of economy, must share 
some of tbe blnme for the BIA’s Inflexibility. For Instance, Congress demands 
t.hnt the BIA fill every classroom seat before nny new school construction can 
proceed. The Bnrean meekly accepts this mandate and proceeds to implement 
tbe following migratory nbsurdity. If seats are empty at tbe Chilocco School in 
Oklnhomn and the Bureau has some "extra" Alnska Natives from Point Barrow, 
these students are sent over 6,000 miles to Chilocco.* * *. Students are literally 
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a,I o°y cr i t ! ,e countr y to fulfill this absurd requirement. The Chemawa 
Boarding School in Oregon serves Alaska Natives and Navajos while close to 
oOO Indians from the Pacific Northwest are shipped to Oklahoma/’ 

I will concede that from the vantage point of hindsight the arrangement, mav 
look somewhat absurd. But the Bureau of Indian Affairs has never enjoyed 
the luxury of being able to plan ahead for 13 or 20 years with all of the variables 
in the situation being predictable. I must say, too, that at least for a good many 
years now, the Bureau of Indian Affairs would have much preferred to provide 
*1 ti * /? r 1 Ji? lan youtl1 closer to their homes and has, on occasion, 
found itself at odds with other components of the Federal government which are 
n o \ ed in the funding process and which have not always been so sensitive 
to the need for this. I will not agree that the Bureau has always accepted the 
situation meekly. 

Tli e year 1040 was a kind of watershed in the history of Indian education. In 
tnat year there were only about 0 thousand Navajo children in school and IS 
thousand of school age who were not. World War II had just ended and as a 
result of tliot experience the Navajo people had decided to embrace education on 
an unprecedented scale. A crash effort to get Navajo children into school was 
mounted. However, these Navajo children did not have conventional educational 
needs. Most of them were adolescents and yet had never been to school In a 
few years they would be adults, ready for marriage and employment. In response, 
the Bureau planned a 5 year education program designed to give these young 
people at least functional skills in use of the English language, in performing 
salable work, and in living in the dominant culture. 

The only readily available space was in some of the Bureau’s older off- 
reservation hoarding schools. The reason for that space being available is signifi- 
cant. Long before the Supreme Court’s decision with respect to school integration 
there had been a great effort to get Indian children into public schools when- 
ever possible. This was not so much a recognition of civil rights as it was an 
assumption that if Indian children could be got into public school with white 
children they would learn from them and the entire acculturative process would 
be speeded up. lew non-Indian people, at least, questioned this and the pressure 
upon the Bureau to get Indian children into public schools was enormous. As 
a result, most of the Indian children in California, in the Pacific Northwest, and 
^ OW^oma wore In publie school by 1W0 and there was some free space at 
Sherman Institute In California, at Chiloeco In Oklahoma, and at Chemawa In 
Oregon. The special program for overage Navajo students was started in those 
and a few other Bureau schools. The Navajo people, however reluctant they mav 
have been to send their children so far from home, agreed to do so * 

As the years passed, new high school space was made available closer to the 
Is ava jo Reservation. A half dozen pnblle high schools came into being on the 
reservation, a system of “bordertown" programs in communities adjacent to 
‘? e reservation was developed, the Bureau built a 1,000 pupil high school at 
I'ort Wingate, and planned others. So the Navajo students started attending 
school closer to borne. In the meantime, however, some disenchantment on the 
part of Indian people with publie school education had set in in certain quarters, 
particularly in the Nortwest and, simultaneously, a wave of overage under- 
achieving Alaskan students were seeking school entrance. The latter could be 
successfully phased into the special program at Chemawa which had been devel- 
oped for the Navajos with similar needs, but the more sophisticated students 
from W ashington, Oregon, Idaho, and Montana needed a more conventional pro- 
gram such as was available at the Oklahoma schools. 

In 1902 the Bureau entered into an agreement with the State of Alaska that 
the State should take the initiative in long range planning for the high school 
education of its native youth. The Governor of Alaska appointed such a planning 
group and it was my privilege to serve on it while 1 was the Bureau’s area 
director for Alaska. In 1063 the Commission issued its report and recommenda- 
tions. The report did not recommend that the Bureau build additional high 
schools in Alaska but recommended instead that the State build a number of 
regional boarding high schools with the Bureau constructing dormitorv space 
The Bureau has since then conformed to this plan, building dormitories at 
Nome and Kodiak and agreeing to build others, subject to the availability of 
funds, at Betbel, Sitka, Fairbanks, and perhaps elsewhere. It has abandoned 
its plan to rebuild the Mt- Edgeeumbe School and sought and obtained permls- 
s *°fl f ™ m the Congress to reprogram appropriated funds to build dormitories 
at the State regional high school sites. 
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In spite of this planning, by the fall of JOOG the ilemnml for high school 
spnoo by Alaskan native students had readied a critical stage. About GfiO were 
enrolled nt Mt. Edgecumbe, approximately 700 were at Chemawa in Oregon, 
the new State regional school at Nome with its BIA constructed dormitory was 
just getting under way, the new school at Kodiak was not completed, the Bureau 
was offering some ninth and 10th grade work at Barrow, Kotzebue, Unahikieet, 
and Hooper Bay, and still there was a backlog of more than 400 eighth grade 
graduates who had applied for high school and for whom there was no room. 
The only school at which the Bureau had available space was Chilocco. Realist- 
ing that the choice was not between desirable alternatives, the Bureau opted 
for offering the space in Oklahoma to the Alaskan students rather than to <?eo 
th , e JP “ i8S a high sch(K>1 education, and 204 of them accepted. This past voar 
with high school space in Alaska still in the building and planning stage there 
have been approximately 300 Alaskan students at Chilocco in Oklahoma. 

In the meantime, some California students are being phased back into 
Sherman Institute and Northwest students are being returned to Chemawa. 
However illogical the foregoing developments may seem in retrospect, they were 
in every case arrived at in an attempt to be responsive to the educational needs 
of Indian people. 



A third, and rather brief, commentary which I wish to make has to do with 
the need for an objective evaluation of the educational programs serving 
Indian people. This is admittedly an emotionally charged area and advocates 
of contending points of view abound. I hope there is still a place in this kind 
of climate for the trained, neutral evaluator who can bring an objective noint 
of view to the task. 

I am hopeful that one such effort, now under way, is the National Study of 
American Indian Education funded by the U.S. Office of Education and sched- 
uled for completion next year. I have no idea what it will report when finished, 
but it is under the direction of Hr. Robert J. Havighurst of the University of 
Chicago, a much respected name in scholarly circles. 

In this connection, I have been struck by the frequent references in the 
hearings of this subcommittee to the Rough Rock Demonstration School, ail of 
them laudatory. The published reports of the hearings include an article from 
the Septemher 10, 1907 issue of the Saturday Review, Innovation at Hough 
Rock; Learning to be Navajo- American*. Also, a footnote to Toward a Funda- 
mental Program for the Training . I Employment . and Economic Equalitji of the 
American Indian by Herbert E. Striner reads as follows : 

“The Rough Rock Demonstration School of Cliinie, Arizona has demonstrated 
conclusively that tills pattern can be changed. Under the able leadership of Dr. 
Robert Roesseli, Navajo people have been brought directly into the designing 
and operation of the residential school. Funded by the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
and the Office of Economic Opportunity, it provides an exemplary education ” 

Dr. iMenninger, Dr. Leon. Dr. Martin, Dr. Marburger, Mr. Nader, and a number 
of members of the subcommittee expressed similar strong approval. During mv 
testimony on March 27. 10G0, Senator Mondale expressed the following opinion 
after I had pointed out that the Rough Rock program is now undergoing 
evaluation: 

“Here wo have one instance. Rough Rock, which, regardless of what your out- 
side surveys might prove, the people in the community think it is a delightful 
and exciting experiment I don’t think some outside survey, whether it s:ivs it 
is good or bad, means a dam tiling.” 

The Rough Rock School, particularly with its emphasis on local control has 
great appeal to the lilwrnl spirit The Bureau of Indian Affairs has a largo in- 
vestment in it. I>oth of money and of hopes. And yet I would counsel against 
ignoring an objective evaluation of its program. The Bureau's own OPERATION 
TRIBE will, inevitably, need to depend for guidance upon objective findings con- 
cerning Rough Rock. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity lias felt that the Rough Rock experience 
should be evaluated. The people they have selected to do the job (not in anv 
way connected with the National Study by Havighurst) are experienced com- 
petent, and respected in their field. They approached the task with a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the Rough Rock objectives. I believe we will wish to 
listen to what they have to say. 

And now, finally, I take no pleasure in citing the following testimony. I do 
so only because the Chairman has urged me to illustrate what I meant when 
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I snid in my prepared statement that I “regretted, however, that the tenor of 
some statements made before this subcommittee at various times have been more 
in the nature of destructive and vitriotie attacks upon Federal schools and the 
Bureuu of Indian Affairs rather than objective critiques of delieiencies in Indian 
education. 0 

On February 18, 1909, Mr, Lehman Brightman, President of United Native 
Americans, made the following statements: 

“My organization hn9 been very busy trying to discredit this cancerous failure 
of an organization that is running around strangling our people. I can't sav 
enough bad things about it 

44 We realize not all Indian communities and tribes are ready for this take-over 
and operation of Bureau schools, not because they can't run the sehools any 
better than the Bureau of Indian Affairs which is not saying too much, but be- 
cause the Bureau starts spreading rumors about termination. 

“The Bureau of Indian Affairs has done so many things wrong it is impossible 
for anybody else to make more mistakes than they have. 

“If we were given enough money to develop, as I said before, a reservoir of 
trained people in the academic field, we would no longer need this bureaucratic, 
colonial! Stic, cancerous failure of a Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

“As I said, they don't teach Indian history and culture. They don’t hire Indian 
teachers. They don’t even hire Indian resource people, They don’t hire Indian 
teacher aides.’’ (Iu May of 1908, 303 or 10 percent of the Bureau’s teachers were 
of Indian descent; 115 or 20.0 percent of Its educational administrators and 
supervisors were Indians; and 1,498 or 92.1 percent of its instructional aides 
were Indians.) 

“Indian i>eoplo have been betrayed too many times in the past by white ex- 
perts and “Unele Tomahawks” such as the National Education Advisory 
Committee.’’ 

On the same day Mr. Ralph Nader, making a distinction between kinds of 
Indians said : 

“* * *• One, the professional Indian who has become a kind of parasite to the 
Indian Bureau system, kind of like a welfare Indian who is allegedly representa- 
tive of the tribes, representative of the people, but actually he has ln>en co-opted 
into the Bureau system and has just the same kind of insensitivity at times as 
the non-Indian employees.” 

This ruling out of elected tribal oflieials, or any other person of Indian an- 
cestry with whom one does not happen to agree as “not being Indian,” is a fa- 
vorite theme with the critics. 

I, of course, agree that witnesses have a right to say what they wish. But I 
cannot feel that rhetoric such ns that cited above makes any meaningful contribu- 
tion to a discussion of the problems of Iiulian education. 

Again, may I say that I appreciate the opportunity to make these comments. 
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Figure 7. Reading— Grade Level Equivalents, By Grade, All Races. 
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Figure 0 . Mathematics — Grade Level Equivalents, By Grade, All Races. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL ENTERPRISES ESTABLISHED ON OR NEAR RESERVATIONS AS RESULT OF INOIAN 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM, AS OF OEC. 31, 1968 
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Company name 



Employees 
from nearest 
reservation 

Plant location or area Product 



Date 

established 



ALASKA 



Alaska Forest Products, Inc. .. . Haines. . Haines Lumber, cants, chips Decemberl 965 

Alaska Prince Corp Metlakatla Metlikatla Cants, /or export to Japan. ^ntember 1966 

Alaska Wood Products, Inc Wrangell Wrangell Lumber, cants, chlps.!...:;; \7 May 1967 

Aleutian Development Corp Unalaska Unalaska Crab products. *** nJmmbmr iqm 

Marine View Fisheries, Inc Did Harbor Old Harbor Crab and shrimp processingC.*:: June 1%6 

Ouzmkie Seafoods, Inc Ouzinkie Duzlnkie Crab processing; hand-packed May 1966. 

salmon. 



AllisChalmers Manufacturing 
Co. 



Pima Manui 



i&turingCo!! 



Unalaska 


. Unalaska 


Petersburg 


. Petersburg 


Spenard 


. Spenard 


Kotzebue 


Kotzebue 


Toglak 


Togiak 


Unalakleet 


. Unalakleet 


ARIZONA 




Gila River 


Gila River 


Reservation. 








Coolidge 




Colorado River 


Colorado River.. 


Reservation. 








Salt River 


Salt River 


Reservation. 




Gila River 


Gila River 


Reservation. 




Colorado River 


Colorado River.. 


Reservation. 




Sells 


Papago 


Cottonwood 


Campe Verde... 


Window Rock... 


Navaio 


Fort Apache 


Fort Apache 


Reservation. 




Fort McDowell 


Fort McDowell.. 


Reservation. 




Fort Defiance... 


Navajo 


Chuichu 


Paoaco... 


Yuma 


Fort Yuma 


Tucson 


San Xavier 


Navaio Reser- 


Navajo 


vation. 




Coolidge 


Gila River 



novelties. 



ordnance. 

Heavy equip ent testing 
facility. 



vegetables). 

Farm machinery repair January i 9 $ 7 , 



August 1965. 

May 1965. 
July 1965. 



August 1964. 
September 1966. 
February 1964. 



Icehouse February 1965. 



July 1968. 
November 1968. 
Do. 



July 1968. 
April 1961. 



Motel and restaurant August 1965. 



.do.. 



Pima Refinery Gila River 

Pima Valve Co do... 

Prest Wheel, Inc Parker... 



— containers Oecember 1968 . 

do Indian novelties; dolls April 1968. 

Crude oil for asphalt mix September 1967. 

Colorado River.. Outdoor lawn furniture March 1968 

. . , , (aluminum tube). 

Saflord manufacturing Co SafTord San Carlos Women’s ap 

San Tan Ranches, Inc... ““ ' 



San Carlos Women’s apparel warehousing.. March 1963. 

Gila River Agricultural and cattle feeding.. October 1963. 



Simmons International 
Harvester. 

Southwest Forest Industries, 
Inc. 



Gila River 
Reservation. 

Colorado River Colorado River. . Farm machinery sales and 
Reservation. service. 

Prescott Ya«pa| Wood treating j une 



June 1968. 



Sprockets Sugar Co 

Levi Strauss & Co 


. Chandler 

. Coolidge 


. Gila River 


Trimble Cattle Co 


. Gila River 


do 


U.S. Modules, Inc. 


Reservation. 

. Parker 


. Colorado River.. 


Van's Evergreen Golf Course... 


. Salt River 


Salt River 


Vostron Electronic (EPI* 


Reservation. 
Page 


..Navajo 


Vostron). 


Western Superior Corp. 


Winslow 


. Hop! 


(BVO). 


Western Wood Products of 


Fort Apache 


Fort Apache.... 


Arizona. 


Reservation. 


Harry Winston Minerals ol 


Chandler 


. Gila River 


Arizona, Inc. 


Bunker-Ramo Corp 


FLORIOA 
. Hollywood 


. Hollywood 


Seminole Oesigns 




. Brighton and 


Pacific Crown Timber Products 
Co. 

St Marie's Plywood Co 


IDAHO 

Plummer 


Big Cypress. 

. Couer D’Alene.. 


_ St Marie's 




29-051— 09— pt. 


2 48 





April 1967. 



July 1967. 
August 1966. 



Electrical and electronic June 1966. 

components. 

Indian novelty items January 1966. 



Plywood.. 



istf 



>1966. 
(bruary 1964. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL ENTERPRISES ESTABLISHED ON OR NEAR RESERVATIONS AS RESULT OF 
INDIAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM, AS OF DEC. 31, 1968-Contlnued 



Company name 



Plant location 



Employees 
from nearest 
reservation 
or area 



Product 



Date 

established 



MINNESOTA 



Beco-Hejman, Inc Naytahwaush... White Earth Contract sewnc . c„nt„mh„r io« 

Cohn- Feldman Co Onamia Mille lacs Men's clothiHg.:::;;;;;;;;;: - " 

Master ri ine S?^° d pa,,s “ Lower Sioux. — Electronic parfs assembly. ..’I’l June 1966. * 

q a ? ii^ d ustri BSj Inc.. Hast ngs Prairie Island... Sheep hide tanning Januarv iqgs 

Red Lake Chippewa Cedar R8 R e s^vation Red Lake Rus { lc CCdar foncing ' posls ' Decemiurl968. 



Fence Co. 3 



MISSISSIPPI 



w?f!uin E r^!Sn^r rS;; Louisville Choctaw Electric clocks, cameras March 1963 

Winston Container Corp do do Cardboard cartons.........;.;: February 1964. 



MONTANA 

Big Horn Carpet Mills, Inc Crow 

Reservation. 

Black Lumber Co Lame Deer 



Crow Tufted carpet. 



June 1967. 

^Cheyenne Lumber September 1967. 

Chief Mountain Lumber Co Browning Blackfeet...’ do Novembor iqgi 

Crow Industries, Inc.... Hardin Crow Alfalfa oelletizine mill iffis * 

Dupuis Bros. Lumber Co., Inc.. Poison Flathead Lumber 8 

Fort Peck Tribal Industries Poplar Fort Peck... 1.1 1 Rifle maintenance* rw!mh!r iqkb 

Browning.. Biackfeet Component houses.*.**.*]]***]]" July 1968 

Guild Arts & Crafts, I nc Ashland Northern Piastic novelties, jewelry.’.****!* JunVl962 

_ Cheyenne. 

Do Lodge Grass.... Crow do February 1968. 

NEBRASKA 

Campbell Manulacturing Walthill Omaha Farm eauinment rvtnhnr iccot 

Omanaline Hydraulics Corp do ..do *’ HvdraX cXderVand wViOSr* n&h!r }qc?’ 

Winnebago Pet Foods Winnebago Res- WinnebVgoV.*::.* Cut and bone meat p^wsing.*; Do' 16 



Nevaco, Inc. 



ervation. 

NEVADA 

Wadsworth Pyramid Lake... Commercial printing.. 

NEW MEXICO 



. July 1968. 



Amizuni, Inc Zuni Pueblo.... 

American Aspen Products, Inc.. Domingo 
Pueblo. 

Burnell-Nytronics, Inc Laguna Pueblo.. 

C & S Packing Co Islets Pueblo... 

Dittmore-Freimuth Corp Zuni Pueblo 

Duke City Lumber Co San Juan 

Pueblo. 

Fairchild Semiconductor Shlprock 

Division. 

Groves Archery Corp Albuquerque.... 

Jicarilla Development Corp Dulce 

Kaiser Gypsum Co Rosario 



Ken’s Eat and Go Zuni Pueblo... 

Mount Taylor Millwork, Inc Grants 



Nambe Mills, Inc.............. Pojoaque 

M , Pueblo. 

Navaio Concrete Products Co... Gallup 

Navajo Furniture Industries, do 

Inc. 

Otero Mills, Inc Mescalero 

Reservation. 

Southwest Industries Division.. Navajo 

Yahtay Industries, Inc Jemez 

. New York 

First Seneca Corp Irving 

Pal Precision Salamanca. . 



Zuni Electric memories August 1967 

Santo Domingo.. Wood furniture cores May 1961. 

Jf.|“ na Electronic components November 1962. 

-Isleta Food processing May 1964 

Zuni Electronics May 1967* 

San Juan Wood products October 1965. 

- Navajo Solid-state electronic coir- July 1965. 

ponents. 

■ Islota: Sandia... Archery equipment October 1964. 

- Jicarilla.. Shopping center October 1963 

. Santo Domingo; Gypsum wallboard May i960 

Cochiti; San 
Felipe. 

Zuni... Drive-in restaurant June 1967 

. Acoma; laguna; Wood molding January 1965. 

N3V3J0* 

Pojoaque Tableware and accessories May 1964. 

Nava jj Concrete products November 1964. 

oo Juvenile furniture December 1956. 

Mescalero Wood products March 1966. 

Navajo Prefabricated houses June 1965. 

Jemez Toys j un e ig6 8. 

Cattaraugus Decorative pillows April 1966. 

0° Ball point pens, marking pens.. May 1968. 



NORTH 
CAROLINA 

,ric Cherokee Cherokee Indian novelties May 1956 



1959. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL ENTERPRISES ESTABLISHED ON OR NEAR RESERVATIONS AS PFSMLT nr 
INDIAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM. AS OF DEC. 31, 19SB— ContNlll^ ° F 



Company name 



Employees 
from nearest 
. reservation 

Plant location or area Product 



Date 

established 



Chief Manufacturing Co.. 

Fabrico, Inc 

Five Star Cheese Co 

Wm. Langer Jewol-Bearing 
Plant. 



Alabama Charcoal Co.. . 
Bates Fabrics, Inc 



Caddo Bag Co. 
Corning Glass Works.. 



Dalton Foundries, Inc 

Durant Electronics Corp. 

Ernie (Western) Mills 

Escoa Corp 



NORTH 

DAKOTA 

.. Cannonball Standing Rock.. Souvenir items ,« co 

:: gfc:::: » i u SE :::::: 8W® 

mi TU |vfountain J ’ W9 ' bet ' lneS "Ml 

OKLAHOMA 

" nr 



■ Anadarko. Anadarko. Burlap bag" re novation’ m^.'qK 0 

Shawnee Shawnee and Roofing..... October 1 



1963. 



Glassmaster Plastics Co., Inc.. 
Kellwood Co. (supplier of 
Sears-R.). 

Midwest Furniture Manufac- 
turing Co. 

O-KAY Turkey, Inc. (Norbest). 

Oklahoma Warehouse Services.. 

Phillips Products Co., Inc 

J. A. Runge Co 

Sequoyah Carpet Mills, IncIIII . 

Do 

Seguoyah Furniture & Bedding 

Sequoyah Furniture Manu- 
facturing Co. 

Sequoyah Industries 



£ ushil J 8 Sac and Fox Castings j llnfl , QRS 

Si::::;;;: ffifc— asS&’ffi- 

P,,or Cherokee Finned iobing-relrigeralion and " August 1965 ' 

Prftuo J air-conditioning. 

ciimon: * cbVc ho.:: iSdtVrVads;::;:;:;;;;;;;;;;;; 5Sfy* 6,I '-- r 1968 * 



Carnegie Anadarko.. 



Jly 1967. 



Furniture July 1966. 

Clin,on CI *Arapahoe Turkoy procossins July 1962. 

SUSP war9h0use 

AnSkov;:::: »&:::::: Z: 



Vinita Cherokee., 

Elk City... 



Starcross-Oklahoma, Inc... 
Systems Engineering Elec- 
tronics, Inc. 

Tahlequah, Inc 

University Sou nd-LTV 



Upholstered furniture and March 1968. * 

mattresses. 

Anadarko....... Furniture (case goods).... July 1957 , 

Watonga Cheyenne- 

83= RKaKssa SSSSt 

FMt aKS&;v;::: I wiTr nwlij V;,' V,,. E ’ 6t 

OREGON 



Yarn (pinning) December 1968. 



Warm Springs Forest Products 
Industries. 



Dakota Moccasin Co... 
Jewelry Manufacture.. 
Mectronic Industries a. 



Warm Springs 
Reservation. 

SOUTH 

DAKOTA 

Pine Ridge Res- 
ervation. 
Rosebud Reser- 
vation. 

Greenwood 



Omni Design Corp 

Do 

Do 

Pine Ridge Shopping Center... 



Sisseton 

Fort Thompson. 

Lower Brulo 

Pine Ridge Res- 
ervation. 
Mobridge 



Products Miniature of South 
Dakota, Inc. 

Rosebud Electronics Mission 

Rosebud Manufacturing Co., Rosebud Rese’r-" 
Inc. vations. 

Rosebud Sign Techniques & Mission 
Sioux Art* 

Sioux Dairy Cooperative do 

Sioux Mufflers, Inc Fort Thomspon'.I 

Stonecraft Industries Cherry Creek .. 



Warm Springs Lumber 1967 _ 



PlneRid * e Moccasins December 1966. 

Ros0bud Squaw corn jewelry making June 1967. 

Yanklon Construction assembly e | e c« April 1965 

. tronic equipment 

Sisseton. Printed circuit board DecemhBriQKs 

Crow Creek Snowmobiles m nlf 1968 ‘ 

Loweir Brule Electronic test eou foment rwnhar mco 

Pins Ridge. Commercial retaL.. Decemter 1967. 

St Ch d y n enne Cl(: M ° lded plas,ic p,oducts August 1965. 

River. 

Rosebud Cable harnessing j u r v iq R7 

do Counter tops, cabinets November 1965. 

d0 Refle^jrized signs and art prod- August 1968 . 



.do.. 



Crow Creek.....' Auto^ muffle till”"” N^ambeMQM 

Cheyenne River. Indian craft replicas.;..;:::;;; October I9B7. 64 * 
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INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL ENTERPRISES ESTABLISHED ON OR NEAR RESERVATIONS AS RESULT OF 
INDIAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM, AS OF DEC. 31, 1968— Continued 



Company name 



Employees 
from nearest 
reservation 

Plant location or area 



Product 



established 

Dato 



WASHINGTON 



Cape Flattery Co 




. Makah 


Cascade Western « 




- Yakima 


Suntex Venoer Corp 




Spokane 


White Swan Industries, Inc... 


Reservation. 


. . Wapato 


. Yakima 




WISCONSIN 




Ashland precision Products 


Ashland 


. Bad River 


Corp. 




Black River Dairy Products, 
Inc. 


Black River 
Falls. 


Winnebago 


Indianhead Moccasin Co 


.. Hayward 


. LacCourte 


Namekagon Leater, Inc 

Omni-Lab, Inc 


.. Spooner.. 


Oreilles. 

. St Croix 


..New Post 


. LacCourte 


Simpson Electric Co 


.. Lac du 


Orgies. 
Lac ou 


Walters Bros., Inc 


Flambeau. 


Flabeau. 


.. LacCourte 


LacCourte 




Oreilles. 


Oreilles. 




WYOMING 




Datel of Wyoming 


Riverton 


. Wind River 



1 Expansion. 



Fishmeal Do. 

Outerwear for men, women, February 1968. 

children. 

Wood veneer December 1965. 

Furniture October 1966. 



Precision gears June 1962, 

P'nas April 1966. 

Moccasins, jackets, beaded ' Decern bor 1963. 
goods. 

Moccasins March 1965. 

Electronic and educational aids.. April 1966. 

Electric meters and parts May 1946. 

Wood products August 1960. 



Computer devices October 1967. 



Hon. Walter F. Mondale, 
V. S. Sciiutc, 

Washington, D,C. 



U.S. Department of the Interior, 

Bureau of Indian Affairs, 

Washington, D.C., May 27, 19)9 . 



Dear Senator Mondale: Enclosed are answers to the questions raised in Mr. 
Harold Finn’s letter of April 9, following my and Assistant Commissioner 
Zellers testimony before the Special Subcommittee on Indian Education on 
March 27. A considerable amount of supplemental material is contained in several 
appendices. 

I hope that this reply will serve to clarify those matters about which you 
were in doubt. 

Sincerely yours, 

Robert L. Bennett, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs . 



Questions From Senator Mondale, 

Member of the Senate Subcommittee on Indian Education 

f * 'What arc the guidelines used in setting up the advisory school boardst Also, 
what arc the guidelines used in turning the actual school over to the Indian 
people* 

(a) What is Project Tribe? — background , regulations , guidelines, etc. 

(t) How do you d ct ermine the readiness of local people? now do yon go 
about it? How is the transfer effected? 

In his message of March 6, 1008 to the Congress on the problems of the Ameri- 
can Indian, President Johnson said, in part, ‘‘To help make the Indian school a 
vital part of the Indian community, I am directing tile Secretary of the Interior 
to establish Indian school boards for Federal Indian schools. School board mem- 
bers selected by their communities — will receive whatever training is neces- 
sary to enable them to carry out their responsibilities.” 

Most Indian tribes had for many years lmd Education Committees within their 
trinal governments. These committees were advisory to the Bureau’s education 
programs and served in a liaison capacity between the Bureau nml the Tribe in 
education matters. Furthermore, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs had on 



1S4 



1501 



January 1G, 1907 appointed a 1G member all Indian National Indian Education 
Advisory Committee to advise him and the Assistant Commissioner for Education 
on matters affecting the education of Indian children and youth. This committee 
has met quarterly since that time. 

In addition to this, however, as the most prompt and expeditious way of moving 
toward a fuil implementation of the President's directive, the Bureuu called 
upon Indian communities which were served by Bureau schools, and which had 
not already done so under a policy statement dating baek to 1051, to establish 
Indian advisory school hoards. As of this date, most Indian communities have 
done so. Of the 75 communities in Alaska served by Bureau schools, all but one 
have selected an advisory board and 85 percent of these are aetivelv involved in 
managment roles. The Navajo Area has reported that 50 of the 55 schools it 
operates have organized school boards. Fifty of the remaining 02 Bureau schools, 
including many of the off-reservation schools, are now served by advisory boards. 
In all, as of this date, 174 of the Bureau’s 222 schools have school boards and 
most of the others will have achieved this by the opening of school next fall. 

The kinds of functions which advisory school boards are well suited to perform 
are : 

1) assisting with curriculum improvement, particularly by suggesting and pro- 
viding cultural materials for inclusion, 2) consultation concerning the selection 
of employees, 3) consultation in setting up eampus and school rules and regu- 
lations, 4) inspection of the school’s physical plant, 5) encouragement of parents 
to enroll children in school, 6) regular visitation of the school, 7) facilitation of 
information between school and community, and 8) consultation concerning the 
budgeting and use of funds. 

Undeniably, there are legal limits to the authority whieh an Indian school 
board ean exercise so long as a school is operated by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. Teachers and other employees of such a school are hired and retained 
or separated according to Federal Civil Service regulations. They are entitled 
to certain appeal rights and grievance procedures. Thus, the right to “hire and 
fire” teachers, whieh is so central to the issue of community control of schools, 
is severely limited. 

For this reason, an alternative, whieh would permit maximum control of a 
school by a loeal Indian community, has been proposed. In brief, this plan pro- 
vides for a tribal governing body to initiate a request that under eontraet with 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs the Indian community be authorized to assume the 
responsibility for operation of a Bureau school under the direction and manage- 
ment of a loeal school board. Full funding would be provided by the Bureau and 
the school board would be responsible for providing an educational program 
whieh meets the standards of the State in whieh it operates. Evidence of approval 
of tribal operation of the school by a majority of the qualified voters of the com- 
munity would be required. 

Sueh an arrangement would mean that teachers would become Tribal rather 
than Federal employees and the loeal school board would have “hiring and 
firing” authority, as well as authority for making other decisions regarding the 
school program and operation. It should perhaps be pointed out that sueh author- 
ity will require that the loeal school board give attention to such problems as 
the recruitment, training, supervision, and retention of teachers from whieh it 
can no more escape than ean any other school management authority. And while 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the State Department of Education, and interested 
universities and colleges, may be able to give professional support and services 
to loeal school boards, they must be careful not to exercise control in doing so. 

Proposed guidelines for the establishment of both advisory school boards and 
the contracting of school operation to tribal school boards are appended. The 
proposal for eontraeting, also appended, is now before the Solicitor, preparatory 
to its publication in the Federal Register. These proposals are known as 
Project Tribe and will he found in their entirety in Appendix A. 

2. Please give its a report on the Loneman School District of Oglala Sioux 
Reservation which rejected local control . 

I( a.) How was the vote divided ? 

(6) What was the total vote east , and what is the total “eligible” vote? 

(c) Were there any special problems t 

1 (d) What preparatory actions were takenby the Bureau f 

Did you make any efforts to clarify to the Indian people what they were voting 
on T Were there charges of termination made? Explain your efforts in setting up 
and carrying out the election. 
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background 

tio^s G \vliich cover?* generally » and secondly, specifically, on the above ques- 

[o! : 1006 to the termination talk of the present time ; 

T attitude and the factors effecting a policy shift concerning 

npnlrnu ^ * sch ^° l operatIon8 ' ^om a traditional vSS^^^mSL 
pmii? ^ f^° r^ e P rese nt position of active support for the concept gen- 
erally, and the Loneman operations specifically ; p g 

Af « f !nten > al ^ssension among the tribal leaders with charges 

<TfA‘iS°° by a ’ "' m ° 0,w 

Pertinent facts in chronological setting 
Discussions began in 10G0 by the District Council members about usinc tho 
SchooHn Arizona 1< Bv ttuftimn^h th ® (the !' ne . w) Rou S b Rock Demonstration 

ssffl ssasr 1 " *• r ° ,x firsas&'sxss 

^ leadership managed to maintain a neutral position, tihus koon- 

P<f^lr£!o ° r Rureau Programs from being locked into the factionalism with 
its charges and counter charges of political manipulations 1 

. Aware that certain opposition was being generated 'within the balhvlck of 

tribal ™i l t °, Pln8 to minimize such friction In future reques s from 
tribal groups submitting contract proposals, guidelines were develoned In Hk> 
M ashington office of the BIA to which tihe acronym PROJECT TRIBE (Tribal 
BmulUUty In Better Education) has been gi vemT.Xr anaS Z 
mrHoinnfinl® ln , c ° ntr f- ctln g schools and the benefits to be attained*^ by Indian 
Rnrinn « !> oca } , contro1 were documented in a position paper for the 

Thus in a fpw mnnfho “SS 01 * ° f tbe contracting as a functional device, 
stronc P osit ‘ on 1 of neutrality by the BIA shifted to one of 

Federal sdhMls. f contractual concept to permit tribal or local control of 

f Prt 1 e nv A Tw at T 0n level ^ ousted trlbal members who favored the proposal 
3“ ed 0YAT ®. Incorporated, a nonprofit Independent legal entity. They de- 
fn^ P l a , WOr * “£. r / lat ‘ onshl P with Black Hills State College and proceeded 
mwlivii.* conla^ct for Bureau signing with a provision that the college would 
School the techn cal su PP° rt and the expertise required to operate the Loneman 

The Bureau was ready to talk contract-content with tihe corporation when 
readme foUOTV8°: rmnl Tr,bal Resolut,on No - 68 ^° to d ^lst. The?as”liragraph 
“ Therefore be it resolved, by the Oglala Sioua Tribal Council in Regular 
fSfJl 071 f hi8 i 6t . h fW °t Junc 1068, that the Honorable Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. Robert L. Bennett, hold in abeyance any opinion, action, or 
directives concerning this issue of a “Demonstration School'’ at the Loneman 
*' South Dtdcota, until the Oglala Sioux Tribal Council, tlhrough 
Pi ^Ki ty 7 ested *“ the Executive Board, conducts a referendum vote of the 

?nvohlpd V< i^»-hp ^ te Ah lay District and parents of school children to be 
involved, in the immediate future, to decide the issue at the “grass roots level ” 
The proponents issued a well-organized “Fact Sheet” (See Appendix). Tile 

2SEffiS2fr*J rh0 f? re in p co “ tro1 , of Tribal Council, asked by phone and 
published the opinion of a legal aide to the Association of American Indlnn 
A .“ a “f (See Appendix). The recounting of charges and counter charges, albeit 
" b ^ atl 7. e J y 8 . tatad c A 0Uld wellhave been the final blow to the possibility of a 
favornble vote. On August 8, 10G8 a referendum was held on the following ques- 
tions with the votes shown for each precinct. 
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To continue 
operation of the 
Loneman Day 
School as a 
Bureau of Indian 
Affairs school 



For OVATE, Inc., to 
operate the 
Loneman Day 
School as a 
demonstration 
school, under 
contract with 
the BIA 



No. 5 Loneman precinct 

No. 6 St. John's Episcopal Church precinct 

Oglala Junior precinct 

Red Shirt Table precinct 



13 

0 



38 

16 

41 

9 



Total, 



134 104 



Total listed voters of White Clnv DiRtri rt 
Cast votes 




Spoiled ballots 




Valid ballots 




The vote east was about 44 percent of those eligible to vote. 
Specillcally ; 

(a) II oxv teas the vote divided t 





134 to 104 to remain a BIA operated school. 

(6) What was the total vote cast , and what is the total w eligible " votot 

244 ballots cast out of 559 eligible voters. 

(o) Were there any special problems? 

See body of presentation. 

id) What preparatory actions were taken by the Bureau? 

Once the issue was charged ns being political, (tribal politics) it became 
mandatory that the Bureau remain neutral. (See Appendix for Resolution No. 
C8-40, which both details the charge of political motivation and the role the 
governing body of the Tribe expected of the Bureau ) . 

Did you make any efforts to clarify to the Indian people xvhat they were 
voting on? 

See the body of the presentation for a discussion of the Bureau role. 

Where were the charges of termination made? 

We understand now that there was some discussion of the contract being a 
device which would lead to termination. Any future contracts proposed will state 
in the body that the Bureau will resume operations upon the formal and legal 
request of the group being served. 

This position is consistent with the Bureau’s remaining responsible to the 
Congress for Indian education. 

Explain your efforts in setting up and carrying out the election. 

This was discussed elsewhere; however, tribal elections, regardless of the 
issue, are conducted in accordance with prescribed procedures and are totally 
a tribal function. The fact sheet, legal opinion, resolution of the Tribal Council, 
and letter from the President of the Tribal Council to the Commissioner, will be 
found in Appendix B, 

3. Wc need a thorough description of the BIA selection and training program 
of dormitory/ aides. 

In summary, the following statements may be made with respect to selection 
and training of dormitory aides with titles of instructional aide, supervisory 
instructional aide, and night attendant. The basic information relates to present 
staff in all Areas providing day and residential schools, except Navajo and 
Juneau, from which reports had not been received ns of this writing. Ages 
range from 18 to G9 with a median of 47. The large majority of these personnel 
are married and more than half are female. In accordance with Civil Service 
requirements for education or training, most of these individuals have a high 
school education, but not all necessarily possess a high school diploma. Civil 
Service requirements provide for a substitution of 1 year of experience for a 
high school diploma. 

Most employees under these titles are Civil Service career-conditional ap- 
pointees who advance to career appointment through one-the-job experience. 
Relatively few are temporary employees. All schools send some of their staff 
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to .summer workshops. Approximately half of the present employees under 
these titles have been participants in summer workshops during the last 10 
years. Although there is some attempt to encourage personnel at this level 
to take advantage of educational leave provisions, only a few do so because of 
difficulties in providing sitflielent numbers of replacement staff to meet the 
needs. This also interferes with on-the-job or concurrent training such ns exten- 
sion college courses, correspondenec courses, or a program of reading and 
regular staff meetings relating to child development and human behavior. Never- 
theless, many schools provide for weekly staff meetings and a number provide 
for supervisory in service guidance and training. 

Greater details on the present practices of each area are contained in the 
attached outlines. 

We want a thorough description of your efforts in the field of curriculum 
and textbook development . Progress to date. Expected progress in the near 
future. 11 oio closely arc your efforts coordinated with those of the regional 
education laboratories? }Vc would like more information on Dr. Brydc's work, 
floio much money is actually being spent on curriculum and textbook develop- 
ment? What arc your projected needs? What kind of local involvement , if any, 
is there in the area of curriculum development? 



Because of the obvious importance of curriculum development to a sound edu- 
cational program, the BIA Office of Education has as a substantial program 
element the Division of Curriculum Development and Review. 

The Jeffersonian concept of education, still a basis of our public school 
system, was to develop n knowledgeable citizenry to provide a foundation for 
the Republic. 

The goal of Indian education as promulgated by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
is a citizen, of Indian ancestry, who has the skills and knowledge to decide for 
himself what his life style will be. This decision will be made with the aware- 
ness of the alternatves ; what will be gained, what will be lost, what must be 
compromised. 

In order to reach this goal, curricula revision is taking place in all academic 
Holds, at sill grade levels. The specifics of this will be detailed. 



The Division of Curriculum Development and Review is involved in develop- 
mental projects on a Bureauwide basis and, to a minor extent, at the Area level. 

We can be specific and detailed only about those projects administered by the 
Washington Office of Education. Our description of Area level projects would 
be regrettably sketchy and incomplete. 

A. 11 Project necessities" — Bureau wide 

Social science curriculum revision — grades K— 12. 

Progress (to date : development of basic conceptual framework on which curric- 
ulum will bo structured. 

Expected progress through 10/GJ): one model unit for each grade; scope and 
sequence — grades K-12 ; piloting and evaluation of materials in classroom. 

Cost of curriculum development : $100,005. 

Cost of text materials produced : $73,753. 

Projected needs ; $350,000 for continuance fiscal year 1970. 

Local (Indian) involvement: the original Steering Committee was 25 percent 
Indian or Alaskan Native; an ad hoc advisory committee consisting entirely 
of Indians or Alaskan Natives was convened to review and comment on the 
work of the Steering Committee; the project director will be an Indian; a 
permanent advisory committee to review the units developed 1ms been estab- 
lished ; a network of Indian and Alaskan Native consultants lias been estab- 
lished ; a survey of Indian and Alaskan Native peoples in being made to estab- 
lish priorities. 

B . Acculturation Psychology or How to Be a Modem Indian 

"Bryde Project/* John Bryde, author, grades K-12. 

•Social science project — Bureamvide (Sioux or Plains oriented). 

Progress to date: ninth grade and first grade texts completed, ninth grade 
text in field test. 
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Expected progress to 10/G9: necessary revisions in text, large scale repro- 
duction for Bnronuwkle testing program. (Large unit on Sioux history may 
need to ho replaced when dealing with other tribes). 

Cost of curriculum development : $5.28(5. 

Cost of text materials produced : $29,950. 

Projected needs: $50,000 for revision and printing. 

Local (Indian) involvement: tlio text was originated to meet the found needs 
of adolescent Sioux children taught by Dr. Brydc. I-Iis closeness to and in- 
volvement with the Sioux community has been noteworthy for many years. 

This project has recently been evaluated in the Held by an education si>o- 
cialist/social sciences (Mr. Albert Y. Ouchi). Some of his findings are: 

“Additionally, a student questionnaire was distributed and collected from 
150 students . . . Thin number would he less than half . . . no.v using the 
IJryde text but . . . can be considered a reliable sample of student population 
for this survey . . . Sen dents’ reactions were : 

“40.8 percent ranked (the material) highest, ns interesting. 

“45.G percent classified the course as very important. 

“53.8 percent said (the course) was interesting. 

“74.7 percent (associated the course and text with) pride. 

“Only two responded negatively. 

“As oue travels through the Dakotas and the Indian communities of the area, 
it is difficult to miss the excitement that is associated with Bryde’s Project ! 
Basle description of text and underlying philosophy : 

“The text is n contrastive study of value systems; the ‘traditional* Sioux; the 
remnants of this value system in the ‘Modern* Sioux, and the non-Indian value 
system. .The text is an attempt to help the student understand what he believes 
and why, and how this value system must be adapted or compromised to live in 
a non-Indian culture.** 

C. “ Cultural Arts Project ” — Bureau wide 

-Fine arts, music, drama, graphic arts, grades K-12. 

Progress to date: contracted with Center for Arts of Indian America. Funds 
matched by Ford Foundation. Provided ensemble concerts in New Mexico and 
Arizona. Subcontracted with .Museum of New Mexico to design and implement 
a traveling can exhibit, of Navajo art and culture. Graduate students received 
training in Theater Arts at the Tyrone Guthrie Theater. Minneapolis, then to 
South Dakota to assist teachers and students with drama. 

Cost of curriculum development: $150,000. 

Cost of materials: (unknown) 

Projected needs (continuance) : $350,000. 

Local (Indian), involvement: none. 

D. Alaska Art Need Survey — Funded from Washington — Juneau Area 

Fine arts : Grades 7-12. 

Progress to date: organization of n survey to determine what needs of Alaskan 
Native and Indian students could he met by an art-centered curriculum. 

Expected progress 10/09: outline of kind of program best suited to meet the 
unmet needs of Alaskan children. 

Cost of curriculum development : $10,750. 

Projected needs: approximately $150,000; exact amount will depend upon 
result of study. 

Local (Indian) involvement: the survey (study) will he done with Indian 
and native peoples. Thus, they will determine the program and curriculum. 

E. “ Creative Writing Workshops ** Burenmvide 

English Language Arts: Grades 9-1*2. 

Progress to date : workshops in the development of creative writing with 
second language learners. 

Expected progress: development of a body of Indian literature as a source 
of identity and language growth for lndinn students. 

Cost of curriculum development : $35,000. 

Cost of text materials : none. 

Projected needs: $35,000 for continuation. 

Local (Indian) involvement: none. 
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F. English A Second Language 
L ESL Profiiciency Test 

English Language Arts: contract with Dr. Eugene Briero trades a _7 

P # f0 ? reSS to dftte: devel °l )ed orai a »d written power pretests * administered 
pretests ; computer item analysis ; revised pretest, 1 ’ aa,mmstered 

Progress expected: pretests in final form, administered results evaluator! hv 
computer item analysis, final revision 0 f pretests. evaluated by 

Cost of curriculum development: $100,000. 

Cost of text materials: none. 

Projected need : $85,000. 

“* "" '» 

_ , 2 > Stifle* of Learning Conference— Bureanwide 
Educational theory : contract with Center for Applied Linguistics 
Pi ogress to date : conference held at Stanford University ineludim? nnfimn. 
funding!’ i “ 8U ’ StS ’ eduentors - Outlined feasible research projects and sources of 

jS3rasr d: fundlng of some ° f the researeh pr ° jeets prop ° sed ‘^0,^ 

Cost of curriculum development : $19,000. 

Cost of text materials : none. 

Projected need: none. 

Local (Indian) involvement: none. 

3. Billngual-IJi cultural Kindergarten 

education: contracted with Center for Applied Linguistics 
Progress to date: recommendations for curriculum development and teacher 
reP ° rt reviewed and disced at s^ond 

Progress expected : Completed. 

Cost of curriculum development : $10,500. 

Cost of text materials : none. 

Projected need : none. 

Local (Indian) involvement: none. 

.'/. Contrastive Language Papers— Bureauwide 
English language arts: contract with Center for Applied Linguistics K io 

-3S5 arK.sfsssar 1 ■■ iswaasa 

Progress expected : Publication of these papers 
Cost of curriculum development : $7,000. 

Cost of text materials : none. 

Projected need: none. 

Local (Indian) involvement: none. 

for American Indians (ESL Newsletter)— Bureauwide 
English language arts: contracted with Center for Applied Linmilstlcs K 10 
Progress to date: distribution of two newslette?s explaining 
m p™ tech . nolo .£ of ESL = exchanging methods among BIA tethers. ^ 
in fiscal yenTml^ ' ^ ndditlonal news 'etter will be prepared and distributed 

Cost of curriculum development: $19,500. 

Cost of text materials : none. 

Projected need: $19,500 for continuance. 

Local (Indian) involvement : none. 

-?• Bilingual Texts— Hop! Reservation 

Ed^a P Uon n clnter-ri ge aFtS: C ° DtraCt With Northern Arlzon “ Supplementary 
child°rIn! SS t0 date: prepnratlon of bilingual initial reading material for Hop! 

Progress expected : publication of bilingual texts for use in Hop! schools 
Cost of curriculum development: none. 1 scnoois. 

Cost of text materials : $50,000. 

Projected need: none. 

Local (Indian) involvement: Hop! people were used as nrmsnifnnfc ^ 
eern in g^use* of ’ these matlrlX t#P * L C ° Dferred Wlth Hopl Council ™n- 
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O. Kindergarten Training Program — Bureau wide 
Early childhood education: contract with National Association for Education 
of Young Children. 

Progress to date: establishment and implement of 30 kindergartens; teachers 
and aides; Development of tentative kindergarten guide; development of pro- 
gram of sound early childhood education practices. 

Progress expected 10/09: additional 35 kindergarten units to be established 
(fiscal year 1970) staffed and equipped. 

Cost of curriculum development: $290,255. 

Cost of text materials: $23,400. 

Projected need : $300,000. 

Local (Indian) involvement: Indian people have been involved in the devel- 
opment of the curriculum since the first planning session in Albuquerque, 1908. 
Continued assistance, support, and consultation has been sought. Indian parents 
and tribal leaders are an integral part of the operation of a successful BIA 
kindergarten program. 

H. Bilingual, Bicultural Kindergarten Implementation — Burcauxoide 
Early childhood education — language arts: Navajo Area. 

Progress to date: planning and training for the operation of bilingual, bi- 
cultural pilot kindergarten units utilizing the native language (through aides) 
of the students for instruction. 

Progress expected : implementation of these units if funding is available. 

Cost of curriculum development: $80,000 ESEA Title III Grant. 

Cost of text materials : none. 

Projected needs: $150,000. 

Local (Indian) involvement: needs and requirements developed through in- 
volvement of Indian people in committees; local Indian people will be hired as 
aides. 

/. Mathematic# Project — Navajo Area — Mathematics 
Progress to date: summer workshop teacher-training in mathematics educa- 
tion through an N.S.F. grant, Navajo Area teachers only. Bureau will provide 
T.V. receivers to permit continual inservice training during school year. 

Progress expected: yearlong inservice training, improved mathematics 
instruction for Navajo children. 

Cost of curriculum development : $25,000 NDEA III. 

Cost of text materials : ( unknown ) . 

Projected need : additional N.S.F. grant 

Local (Indian) involvement: three Navajo people are serving as resource 
people for the training session at Arizona State University. 

J. Biological Sciences Curriculum Study — Burcauxoide — biological sciences 
Progress to date: establishment of BSCS program in BIA high schools, 

installation of equipment, supplies* and texts. 

Progress expected: continued implementation of BSCS until the course is 
standard in all BIA high schools. 

Cost of curriculum development: $90,000. 

Cost of text materials : ( unknown) . 

Projected need : $50,000. 

Local (Indian) involvement: (unknown). 

K. MATQ II Project — Burcauxoide — social science 

Progress to date : implementation of innovative materials in BIA curriculum ; 
Match unit, “The Japanese Family,” made available to two areas for pilot study. 

Progress expected : Match unit, “The City,” to be made available to first graders 
for pilot study based on the premise that understanding other cultures will 
help children understand their own. 

Cost of curriculum development : $2,422. 

Cost of text materials : none. 

Projected need : $5,000. 

Local (Indian) involvement: none. 
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BUREAUWIDE PROJECTS, DIVISION OF CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT AND REVIEW 



For curriculum 
development 



For text or 

materials Projected needs, 
development fiscal year 1970 



Project Necessities 

Acculturation psychology. . 

Cultural arts 

Alaska cultural arts .*.*.’.*** 

Creative writing 

ESL proficiency tests 

Styles of learning workshop I! . I III II III 1 1 1 

Bilingual and bicultural kindergarten planning.. ... . 

Contrastive language papers 

English for American Indians (ESL newsletter) 

Kindergarten training program 

Mathematics project 

BSCS project 

Match project I II 1 1 1 * I* I! * * I 

Bilingual and bicultural kindergarten imprementation. 
Hopi-English texts . 



$106,665 
5. 266 

150.000 . 
49,750 . 

35.000 . 

100.000 . 

19.000 . 
16,500 . 
7,000 . 

19, 500 . 
296,255 

25.000 . 

90.000 . 
2.422 . 

60.000 . 



$73,753 
29, 956 



$350,000 

50.000 
350.000 

1 150, 000 

35. 000 

85. 000 



23, 400 



50,000 



19. 500 

300.000 

50, 000 
5. 000 

150. 000 



Total 

Grand total. 



1.002, 376 



177.109 



1,179,467 



1,544,500 



1 Approximate figure. 

3 Will require additional NSF grant for continuance or equivalent 

III 

Cooperation and coordination of curriculum development and review and 
1 abori dories ° * pro(Iuction wifh tI,e activities of the regional educational 

Willie tlio involvement of regional educational laboratories has been concerned 
mainly with research, there has been a certain degree of interaction In curriculum 
dcvclopmcn t. 

The So ut lie western Cooperative Educational Laboratory lias an intcreultnral 

Movi^Vnf, j ,roJet ; t , (Ien ' i " B with thc Problems of the Spanish-Ameri".,,,. 

can- American student. They have provided our mathematics specialist with 
an item analysis of mathematics tests of UIA students based on testing done 
for the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

, J??. M ,lre ? u h “ s 'O 01 «iated with the Northwest Regional Educational Lnborn- 
toi v in the development of Alaska Readers oriented to thc culture of Indians and 
Alaskan Natives. Mile of the pilot schools are BIA operated, involving 150 
Bureau students. BIA teachers attended the August 10GS workshops where 
training was held in the use of these materials. Increased and expanded 
involvement is expected in the school year, 19G9-1970. 

^' r !i **? < idC8criiilion of TliSL and lion: many, and which, schools employ 
tins method. What arc you doiny in thc field of hilinyual education and what 
advances have you made in thc last 5 years t 

WHAT IS TESL? 

TESL (Teaching English as a Second Language) is a method which attempts 
to incorporate sound linguistic principles into the teaching of English to those 
who do not s]>cak it as a native tongue. It is based on the assumption that it is 
not sufficient to be a native sjwaker of English in order to tench it effectively. 

one must know about the language— its sounds, its structure, mid 

fliidlTta U n , IS Ifc T v m . et, !° (l wl i lch views language learning not as merely 
adding to one s \ oca bulary, although this, too, is essential, but more as a mastery 
of the sound system and the grammar acquired through practice designed to 
produce automatic control. Basie principles of TESL include the following : 

. Spoken language is primary. Writing is a separate svstem and fnils to 
give a complete picture of oral sqweeh. Writing tells us nothing of stress, pitch, 
0I * cultural convention which are a part of speech, We employ, therefore, 

mnnf ‘‘ oraI which emphasizes the necessity of the 

student being introduced to sjHiken forms before lie encounters them in writing 

JSfiJKJSf 1 summarized ns proceeding in this order: hearing, 

2. Language patterns are taught by a series of activities which give the learner 
an opportunity to hear the patterns repented often (preferably by native si>eak- 
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ers) and to repent them until he lms achieved automatic mastery. Practice is 
varied to avoid boredom (especially for the young child) and includes listening 
to and repeating dialogues, and engaging in activities which reinforce tlie 
learning. 

Heavy emphasis is placed on the use of visual materials in the lessons; 
i.e.. pie! tires, objects, tlannel hoard figures, etc. 

4. Materials which are used to guide teachers, progress from the simple to the 
more complex structures of English with emphasis on the special ditlieulties or 
interference in both structure and pronunciation caused by the students mother 
tongue; e.g., there is no sound In Navajo which corresponds to that represented 
by ih in the or ii: throat. Therefore. Navajo children need a great deal of practice 
with the initial and dual sounds of words like /*u\ this, hath, both , etc. 

n, Heavy emphasis is given to pronunciation. 

(>. Language is taught within the framework of the culture which that language 
represents. 

7. Language is taught the way it is actually spoken, rather than ns an artificial 
classroom exercise. The goal is communication and Ineonspicuousnoss in the 
speech community. 

5. Although tight control is maintained to avoid the practicing of errors when 
new patterns are first introduced, tills is relaxed when the teacher feels the 
students are ready. Free communication is the true goal of every lesson, 

0. English is practiced every day for a designated period. 

10. Lessons and visual aids are based on the interests of the age group being 
taught. Whenever possible, materials which arc culturally relevant to the student 
arc used. 

In summary. TESL refers to an approach to the teaching of English which em- 
phasizes oral language and a systematic introduction of the patterns and sounds 
of English. Patterns are taught by roi>etitio» to insure automatic m as ter v, using 
varied activities and visuals appropriate for the age group and cultural back- 
ground of students. Emphasis is given to sounds or structures which may cause 
ditliculty because of the student’s mother tongue. 

It should be noted that an oral approach does no t imply the exclusion of writ- 
ten language. A TESL program includes every phase of language arts : listening, 
speaking, reading, and both functional and creative writing. But it is felt tlmt 
reading and writing are more successfully taught if an oral competence provides 
the base. 



In the teaching of English, our greatest areas of concern are with the Xnvnjos 
in tile Southwest, the Alaskan natives (Eskimos, Aleuts, and Alaskan Iudinns) 
and the Mississippi Choctaw in the south of our country. These groups enter 
onr schools with little or no English. A much smaller group in need of help are 
Miccosukoe and Seminole tribes in Florida. Possessing more English but of a non- 
standard variety are the Sioux, the Oklahoma Indians, and Pueblo groups, includ- 
ing the Ilopi. 



Although inservice training in TESL has been given to teachers in all these 
areas, up until now the greatest strides in the program have taken place on the 
Navajo Reservation where approximately 20,000 Indian children attend BIA 
schools. The basic program includes continuing training for teachers in the form 
of workshops in which teachers arc instructed in linguistics, methodology, mate- 
rials evaluation, and Indian culture, and observation in demonstration schools 
where teachers have the opportunity to watch highly trained specialists in tile 
classroom. 

In addition, for the first time, materials for teaching English are being de- 
signed siw>cificnlly for Navajo learners. Rather than having to adapt materials 
written for other language groups, the Navajo now have the first in a series of 
teachers’ guides designed for beginning Navajo students. The guides are lin- 
guistically sequenced and based oa a contrastive analysis of Navajo and English 
with special emphasis on predicted grammatical and phonological areas of special 
difficulty for Navajo speakers. These guides have been developed under the 
guidance of linguists at major universities ill the United States— Dr. Robert 
Wilson of UCLA, and Dr. Mary Jane Cook at the University of Arizona in Tucson. 
An increasing interest in Indian and Eskimo languages, and a growing sophistica- 
tion in the area of materials development for the teaching of English, should 
insure the proliferation of such projects. In the near future, we hope to have 
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materials, on the order of those now being used with the Nava jo, for the Eskimo, 
and the Choctaw. 

More and more, the BIA is developing connections with major universities, not 
merely in the United States, hut in the world at large, and in all areas of cur- 
riculum. In the summer of 11)07, u thousand-teacher TKSL Workshop was con- 
ducted for teachers for the Navajo schools hy Dr. Wilson and a staff of linguists 
and TKSL specialists. 

This type of contract is urgently desired hy the Bureau and considered essen- 
tial to bridging the gap between research in education and implementation of its 
conclusions in the field. Another university connection is in the area of testing. 
Dr. Eugene Briere, a psycholinguist, is developing a set of tests to determine the 
English language profieiency of BIA students. These tests will determine which 
students need help in English and at what level the help should he. These tests 
are being designed for use with Indian and Eskimo children in grades three 
through seven. 

The BIA also maintains a professional relationship with the Center for Applied 
Linguistics in Washington, D.C. The Center is a nonprofit internationally-oriented 
professional organization which serves as a clearinghouse and informal coor- 
dinating body in the application of linguistics to practical language problems. In 
the spring of 19($7, the Center did a study on the problems of teaching English to 
American Indians for the Bureau, Members of the study included such eminent 
specialists in the fields of linguistics and TKSOL as J. Donald Bowen, UCLA: 
William U. Singer, University of Utah; and Rudolph C. Troike, University of 
Texas. The purpose of the study was to assess the learning and teaching of 
English in several specified areas in BIA sponsored and public schools. Based on 
this study, the Colder developed recommendations for more effective teaching and 
use of English in BIA schools. Many of the Bureau’s projected plans are based on 
these recommendations. Last summer, (August 1008) the Center’s recommenda- 
tion for research on styles of learning among the Indian community and their 
relationship to the teaching and learning of English, was implemented hy a plan- 
ning conference at Stanford University. 

Another activity recommended hy the CAL and being carried on through that 
organization, is the tri-annual publication of an ESL Newsletter — English for 
American Indians , a journal containing articles on methodology, Bureau ESL 
programs, an information exchange of teacher ideas, and annotated bibliography. 
In addition, three papers contrasting English and a major Indian language, will 
ho completed and distributed hy the end of the year and will offer not merely an 
analysis of likely difficulties hut teaching suggestions as well. 



BILINGUAL EDUCATION 

In addition to implementing the Center’s recommendations, the BIA is actively 
interested in pursuing a program of bilingual education. Although native-speak- 
ing aides have been responsible for some form of bilingual instruction in Bureau 
schools for many years, it has only been in the past few years that planned pro- 
grams of instruction involving mother tongue and English and extending beyond 
the beginning levels have resumed the bilingual trend initiated in the thirties 
and forties. 

Last year, a Title III sponsored program at the Bureau day school in Taos 
New Mexico, where they attribute their failure in teaching reading to a lack of 

oral mastery of English, attempted to teach reading in native tongue first Tiwa 

in this case. Tiwa was also used as the language of classroom instruction, with a 
period of oral English as a part of each day. A special orthography including the 
phonemes of both Tiwa and English was taught to beginning and first-grade pupils 
who began reading with a familiar Tiwa story. The plan included introducing 
Roman orthography in the second and third grades with a continuation of the 
special script both for the introduction of new work and continued reading in 
Tiwa. 

Other aspects of the program were the inclusion of Indian culture and the use 
of modern math curriculum with emphasis on manipulation and concrete expe- 
rience to provide the basis for later verbal abstractions. 

Both Rough Rock (Tribal) and Rock Point (BIA) elementary schools located in 
Arizona have been including in their programs reading instruction in Navajo and 
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Navajo culture. Rough Rock also has formal instruction in XuvajO'as-a-seioiul 
language for non-Navajo speakers. 

After experimenting with various ways of using Navajo in the classroom, 
(small group reading and talking in Navajo with older children and math and 
social studies help in Navajo for younger children) Wayne Holm, Rock Point's 
principal submitted a proposal for a bilingual program. At present, a bilingual 
kindergarten and beginners class is in operation. English and Navajo teachers 
work as a team and beginners are being taught to read in Navajo. 

A contract with the Northern Arizona Supplementary Education Center 
(NASEC) in Flagstaff, Arizona has revived the development of native literacy 
materials begun in the thirties, NASEC is currently developing bilingual primary 
texts, iilmstrips and tapes in Hopi and English. The stories used in the texts are 
being recorded from native informants and transcribed in native tongue and 
English. At present, preschool materials and primary texts are being prepared 
and plans are to go on to intermediate and secondary levels in the future. 

NASEC plans to use native-speaking teachers and aides who, after being ta ught 
to read in the vernacular, will teach older students. The more able students will 
then, under supervision, teach the younger children. A selected group of schools 
will be used to try out the materials which will then be evaluated, revised and 
offered for general use. 

The interest generated by the Bureau’s bilingual efforts of the past few years 
and, indeed, the national and international attention given to bilingual pro- 
grams involving all groups wlio do not enter school with a command of the 
national language, make it likely that these programs will continue and expand. 

Plans for a pilot, bilingual kindergarten program for Navajo children, be- 
ginning in tiie fall of this year and involving six classes, are being made at the 
prescut time. On October 11-12, 1008, the lirst of two project planning meetings 
was held at the Center for Applied Linguistics in Washington, U.G. 

The Center invited specialists in early childhood education, linguistics, psycho- 
linguistics, anthropology, ESL, and related fields. The first meeting was devoted 
to the educational, cultural, and linguistic goals of such a program, to curriculum 
content, to problems related to the use of Navajo as a medium of instruction and 
to the use and teaching of English in kindergarten activities. The preparation of 
Navajo and non-Navajo teachers was discussed at the remaining sessions. 

Although Navajo lias been the chief area of concentration hi the past, and will 
most likely continue to he so because of the size of its population, there has 
beeu much interest recently in Alaskan native groups. A project has been sub- 
mitted which proposes to develop curriculum materials for the teaching of 
Inupiat (Northern Eskimo) and Kutchin and upper Tuna na (Athabascan) Alas- 
kan native dialects at the fourth-grade level. This program would, over a iJ-vear 
period, prepare similar materials down through the first year. 

The Juneau Area of the BIA is preparing a bilingual proposal at this time 
and it is likely that others from this area will follow. Roth the Rock Point and 
Rough Rock experiments will continue to develop, with increased emphasis being 
put on evaluation, especially in the areas of reading and TESL. 

On the basis of research conducted with other non-English-speaking groups, 
which leads us to believe that a child rends more easily in a second language if 
he has first made the association of the written symbols with the sounds of his 
first language, the area of reading research is high on the Bureau’s list of priori- 
ties. The study done by the Center for Applied Linguistics in 1907 made the 
recommendation that: 

44 . . . three pilot classes in reading the mother tongue be initiated in 
comiwirnble schools, with children of the same age and approximate ability 
who know no English and whose native languages are different, and that 
these classes he matched with control classes whose introduction to reading 
is in English,” 

At present, plans are being made to implement this recommendation 

The problems of providing bilingual programs for Indian students no longer 
seem unsurmountable, although, certainly time and adequate funding will 
be needed to lay the groundwork. Some materials exist for the Navajo, Hopi 
Sioux, and Eskimo but texts for other groups can he developed only after exten- 
sive descriptive work and the development of n suitable orthography. 

The training of native-speaking personnel to assume major responsibility for 
classrooms will also require time and funds but internship programs which make 
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it possible for natives to further their education, and in increasing interest on 
the part of native aides in becoming professionals, are making inroads. 

Decisions must eventually he made as to the type of bilingual program which 
is best for our students. Of interest is a comparative study now being made bv 
the Southwestern Cooiwrative Educational Laboratory (SWCEL) in Allnnpior- 
(|ue, examining the effectiveness of four different ce nbinations of Navajo and 
English with Navajo children in grades one through three. In one approach, for 
example, alt aspects of the program would begin in Navajo and gradually be 
shifted over to English during a 2-.voar period. In another, the oral language 
program would he in English from the beginning with content iastnictii in 
Navajo and a gradual phasing into English over approximately a 1-year pe.iod. 
In this approach reading, which would lie begun after 0 months of tlie first year! 
would be entirely in English. 

One of the major problems at this point, I believe, that of determining objec- 
tives which, in turn, will affect our decisions on curriculum content and method, 
u liereas Dade Comity, Florida and San Antonio schools are educating students 
for participation in truly bilingual societies with a strong possibility of students 
receiving even post-high school work in mother tongue, it is unlikely, at least 
in the near future, that even our largest group, the Navajo, will find themselves 
part of a truly bilingual Navajo -English culture in the Southwest. And, outside 
of the new Navajo Community College, temporarily located at Many Farms, 
Arizona, use of the Navajo language for higher education does iiot seem 
practicable. 

If we were to define our goals for bilingual education with our Indian students 
at this point, which may well he premature, I think the use of mother tongue 
would lie considered most useful as an effective bridge to eventual instruction 
1,1 English and ns a means of avoiding both the progressive academic retardation 
so common in our Indian students and the damage to their self image induced 
by the rejection of native language and culture. 



SCHOOLS AND PUPILS IN THE BUREAU'S TESL PROGRAM 



Location 


Tribe(s) 


Number of 
schools 


Number of 
students 


Arizona 




CQ 


18,652 


New Mexico 

Utah 




• 30 


Colorado 

Mississippi 




7 


i oki 


Florida 




• 9 

i 


l, l**/ 

44 


Alaska 


Seminole 


• I 

1 


39 


(Bethel District) 




73 


2, 530 


New Mexico 


groups. 


j) 


1,597 


Arizona 






Total 




151 


9 a mo 








i 1 *, i ua 



In addition to work in regular classrooms, several of our secondary schools 
have language laboratories. An extensive language laboratory program exists at 
Intorniountain School, (Brigham City, Utah) and reaches a majority of the 
school’s 2,177 students. Other schools possessing labs are IAIA, Fort Wingate 
High School, and Choctaw Central High. 

Taken from: Statistics Concerning Indian Education , Fiscal Year 1008. U.S 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of Indian Affairs, Division of Education 

The following reports will be found in Appeudix C : 

(1) The Study of the Problems of Teaching English to American Indians. 

(2) Styles of Learning Among American Indians — An Outline for 
Rosea rch. 

(3) English for American Indians— Winter 10G9. 

G. Submit copies of all current JOM contracts . What arc the actual guidlincs 
followed by the Bureau in entering into these contracts? What is the Bureau's 
actual responsibility? Docs the Secretary of the Interior develop the guidelines 
followed? Docs the Bureau have any role in the development of these guidelines? 

(a) What were the total JOM expenditures for each of the last 5 years? 

What teas the total population eligible and receiving JOM assistance? 
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TFe would like a list of the schools receiving JOM and the amounts they 
receive . 

If possible , could we have the number of Indian teachers in each of these 
schools, the number of Indians on each school board , and the Indian enroll- 
ment that qualified for JOM purposes in each sc/too/. 

{b) At the local level , can you require that Indian board be set up to 
oversee the expenditure of JOM money? 

Have you revived any answer on the ruling on whether JOM money can go 
directly to the tribe involved rather than to local schools ? When did you ask 
for the ruling? What is the expected outcome? 

Current Johnson-O’Malley contracts for the following are enclosed: 

States . — Arizona, Alaska, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Washington, Wisconsin. 

Peripheral Dormitories.— Arizona—' Winslow, Holbrook, Flagstaff, Snowflake; 
New Mexico — Albuquerque, Aztec, Gallup McKinley ; Utah— Rich held. 

Districts. — Unified School District 337, Mayetta, Kansas; Brown County 
(Powhattan School), Kansas; Arapnho School District 19, Wyoming; South 
Tania County Community Sell. Dist, Tama, Iowa ; Montezuma-Cortez School 
District, Rt. 1, Cortez, Colo.; Ignacio United Schools, Dist No. 11 Jt., Ignacio, 
Colo.; Jones County, Mississippi; Florida (Seminole Agency). 

What arc the actual guidelines followed by the Bureau in entering into these 
contracts? 

U) State Plans . One for each of the following States is enclosed: Montana, 
Oklahoma, and South Dakota. 

(2) Indian Affairs Manual. (62 I AM 3, Public School Contracts)— one copy 
is enclosed. 

(3) U.S. Code of Federal Regulations. (25 CFR Chapter I, Part 33). 

What is the Bureau- s actual responsibility? 

The authority for the negotiation and execution of Johnson-O’Malley con- 
tracts is delegated to the Area Directors, Bureau of Indian Affairs. This is done 
in accordance with applicable laws and rules, including State Plans. State Plans 
are formulated and approved by representatives of both the State and the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs has llnal approving 
authority. 

Docs the Secretary of the Interior develop the guidelines followed? 

No. 

Docs the Bureau have any role in the development of these guidelines? 

Yes. Answered above under the question, “What is the Bureau's actual 
responsibility?” 

(a) What were the total Johnson-O' Mallcy expenditures for each of the last 
5 years? 



Fiscal year: 

1064 

1905 

1900 

1907 — 

19GS 



$7,424, 000 

7. 794.000 
8, 054, 000 

9. 452. 000 

9. 952. 000 



What was the total population elidible and receiving JOM assistance? 



Fiscal year: 

1904 

1005 

190G 

1907 

1908 



57, G88 
55, 581 
01, 195 
57, 338 
02, G76 



List of school* receiving JOM and the amount {fiscal year 1968). 

The breakdown of amount of JOM funds recived is by school districts in all 
States except Oklahoma, The breakdown in Oklahoma is made on a Countv basis 
with the number of school districts participating listed. 

If possible, could we have the number of Indian teachers in each of these 
schools , the number of Indians on each school board , and the Indian enrollment 
that qualified for JOM purposes in each school 
Indian enrollment that qualified for JOM funds is being listed for fiscal vear 
1908. This information is by school districts for all States except Oklahoma. List- 
ings for this State are by counties. 



20-051— 09— pt. 2 19 
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Complete information regarding the number of Indian teachers and school 
hoard members in schools receiving JOM funds is not immediately available. We 
are providing what we have been able to collect in the short time available. 

Minnesota . — 22 Indian teachers employed in IS different schools. 25 Indian 
hoard members in 5 different, schools. 

Iowa . — 1 Indian teacher. No board members. 

Wisconsin . — 10 Indian teachers in 10 schools. 2 Indian board members in 2 
schools. 

Washington . — 11 Indian board members in 5 different schools. 11 Indian teach- 
ers in G different schools. 

Nevada . — 1 Indian board member. 

Montana. — 3S Indian teachers and administrators in 20 schools. 34 Indian 
board members in 20 schools. 

North Dakota . — 3 Indian teachers. 15 board members. 

- Nebraska . — 3 Indian teachers. 7 board members. 

South Dakota . — 13 Indian teachers. G board members. 

New Mexico . — 19 Indian teachers. 20 Indian board members in S schools 
surveyed. 

(b) Project Tribe, which, as explained in the answer to question I, includes 
the proposal to contract with Indian school boards for the operation of Bureau 
schools under certain conditions was submitted to the Department of the Interior 
in January 1909. The Solicitor’s office has rendered a preliminary opinion, under 
date of March 14, 19G9, that such an arrangement does not have the proper 
authorization in law. The Solicitor found that the Johnson-O’Malley Act (25 
USC 452) docs not authorize the Secretary of the Interior to contract with 
Indian tribal entities for educational services hut was intended to confer author- 
ity on the Secretary to contract with States and their political subdivisions, 
State universities, colleges or schools, or with any appropriate State or private 
corporation, agency or institution. 

The Solicitor found, on the other hand, that authorization under the “Buy 
Indian” Act (25 USC 47) is lacking because the Johnson-O’Malley Act super- 
seded it in the area of contracting for educational services. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs vigorously rebutted the Solicitor’s opinion on 
April 3 contending that the Johnson-O’Malley Act did not supersede or abrogate 
the Secretary’s authority under the “Buy Indian” Act to contract with Indian 
groups for educational services but rather complemented it by extending it to 
include State and private agencies. The Solicitor has not yet replied to the Com- 
missioner's rebuttal but a reply is expected soon. The Commissioner hopes, of 
course, that the reply will be favorable. 

It should be pointed out that the Bureau is uot contending that it has authoritv 
under the Johnson-O’Malley Act to contract with an Indian school board, but 
rather under the “Buy Indian” Act. It should be pointed out further that the 
Solicitor is explicit in holding that the Bnereau can contract with an Indian 
school board if it has incorporated under the laws of the State in which it resides , 
and has thus became a private corporation. This is the case with Dine. Inc., at 
Rough Rock and would have been the ease with Oyate, Inc., at Lonoman if the 
community referendum had supported It. 

Not connected directly with the matter before the Solicitor is the suggestion 
made at the hearing on March 27 that a public school hoard might be required to 
secure the concurrence of Indian representation as to the use and application of 
Johnson-O’Malley funds. It seems clear that such an inclusion would be within 
the Bureau’s negotiating authority, although policy considerations dictate that 
such a requirement be explored jointly with State and tribal officials. Snob talks 
will be held. It should be noted, however, that already many public school dis- 
tricts are voluntarily providing for Indian representation in school policy mat- 
ters through Indian advisory groups, including the development of programs 
financed through Johnson-O’Malley funds. 

See Appendix D for copies of Jolinson-O’Malley contracts; guides for entering 
into JOM contracts; list of schools receiving JOM assistance, with amounts- 
and enrollment in schools receiving JOM. 

7. Commissioner Bennett mentioned a $ 180 million backlog— was this only for 
construction in Alaska f Please break down further and explain how this came 
about. 

The $180 million backlog refers to 119 projects in Alaska and other States, 
whieh would provide 7,824 new spaces and 7,516 replacements in Bureau schools 
for Indian children. The actual estimated total for all projects is $178,817,000, 
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fnr"JnnLt^ 8J M ‘ 9,000 j. s for Aln ska. Of this latter amount, J?U7,500 000 is estimated 
XS httol dormitories to be operated in conjunction with State r " 
nf Mia i?« ^i?. 0 s ‘ This is a new program and accounts for about one-fifth 
?n mil 0 alba ekl og. Some of tbe other needs which the Bureau has been unable 
eet ' Vltbin available appropriations include construction of additional class- 
S obsolete, substandard buildings, and upgrading of facilities 

f ft™***?* in preparation for transfer to State operafi on 
buf/tlhu, ,*"! C \. ha8 hc ? n *1 iCnt in thc 10 years , break doim by year on 
un0V( ! tw, \ an <L i n ew construction in Oklahoma— identify the Schools 
jo/uc/i. it was given to . Why couldn't this money have been used for construct inn 

of Ending perpetuation of the problem 

« uS e “ g; 



Year 



Construction 



MR and MA 
and 1 



1960 

JjJjl ” $489,499* 

”3 299,628 

1964 1, 122.386 



$170, 519 
176,064 
256,435 
722,865 
605,052 



Year 



Construction 



MR and MA 
and I 



9 £5 1,807,000 

J966 3,936,226 

88,115 

1968 a sni 

1969 — I... 15)407 



396,474 
485, 948 
472,601 
551.729 
547, 862 



A 3r se funds could not be used by the Bureau to construct bleb schools in 
%J. ,gree,,,e,,t witb tbe State, the Bureau is coonoratific bv not 
?®‘? bll * b,ne additional Federal high schools in Alaska but by providing dormi- 
onriior^ r students attending State regional high schools. As mentioned 

earlier a dormitory built with Federal funds is already in onerntinn „(■ S 
for students enrolled in the William E BeitzSchoouLothef ™due for ran,- 
backs' 1 <?itJn° d thl 2 faI1, nnd coulI uitments have been made at Bethel, Fair- 
b rhfin^n k ?c n nd pe . rha P s other locations subject to the appropriation of funds 
a™? ™° iS H, , e , oniv Bureau scb001 in Oklahoma whici enrolls Alaskan stu 
^ The enrollment of 204 Alaskan students at Chilocc^in the fanof ?he 
190C-0, school year resulted from special efforts by the Bureau to locate Inace 
mn,in^?i n P oss,b ’ e of 4 °0 eighth-grade graduates who could not be accom- 

^ e e CUmbe Scb001 ’ Wral,eeU Instltute - SS!S. 

nii mntao n their Stnte * most recent expenditures for construction 

S «,oni“S S.r* 1M4 ' 2 y “" bcfore “• 200 ““ auaents 

»«» ,hc M 
°" r construction program Is built In accordance with the following priorities 
^rea are selected : ° S ° me eXtent b ° W thC Sit ° S ’ thC comtnunlt y or particular land 
1. replacement of unsafe, insanitary facilities. 
ot 1 t:o?-TchX t hndr 0 e f n DOW ° r eXpansion of existin 8 facilities to take care of 

3. replacement or expansion to relieve overcrowding in existing facilities 

4. replacement of obsolete or substandard buildings g 

T be “ctual sites are dependent upon availability of land, school population 
roads, and adequate water supply. pupumuon, 

are ialtiated at the reservation agency level in consultation 
with tribal representatives and other community members where relevant Tho 
requests are then consolidated on an Areawide basis and finally on a Bure^u- 
wide basis, and priorities assigned. It should be noted that before funding 

°‘ ttC BndB,t ■"' 1 the Co " sr “ “« M “ their 
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10 . What arc the working guidelines followed by your school hoards t What 
actual , meaningful powers do these hoards have over the selection and retention 
of teachers and other personnel t 

The brond guidelines nnd the powers and limitations of school boards have 
been discussed in the answer to question No. 1. 

In order to carry out the intent of PROJECT TRIBE and to make meaningful 
the concept of community involvement, as directed by the President, a school 
board training program has been designed and implemented. It will provide basic 
education for all types of school boards (advisory boards to BIA schools, con- 
tracting boards, advisory boards to public schools, and elected Indian members 
of public school boards) under expert supervision, to prepare Indian people for 
the challenging task which confronts them. 

One major contribution was a workshop initiated by the All-Indian Pueblo 
Council, Albuquerque, New Mexico, in the summer of 19G8. Their BIA School 
Board Handbook has become a model guide for other Indian groups. 

The National Indian Education Advisory Committee conducted a National 
Indian Workshop On School Affairs in Ogden, Utah, March 23-29, 1969. One of 
the chief concerns of the 108 Indian participants was with school board matters 
and reports indicate that interest was high. See material in Appendix E. 

/ Other national as well as Area and local sessions are being planned. 

11. What is the current size of the staff which works with public schools t now 
\ much docs this fall short of your needs t What are your plans for strengthening T 

What do these people dot Do you share curriculum and materials , innovations 
} with the public schools? 

• What is the current size of the staff which works with public school st 

Central Office — 5; Area Office — 2. 

State Department of Education. A State director of Indian education in each 
of the 13 States where we have State contracts. In those states with a large Indian 
school population, the State directors usually have an assistant and the necessary 
clerical staff. In some States the directors also have other responsibilities which 
require much of their time. 

How much does this fall short of need t 

Four additional staff members are needed at our Area Office level, and our 
State directors of Indian education wiio now have other responsibilities need to 
be assigned to the Johnson-O'Malley Program full time. 

What arc your plans for strengthening t 

Our 1971 budget request includes funds for filling two Area positions. The 
following year the remaining two positions have been budgeted. We are asking 
State departments of education to assign directors of Indian education full time 
to the Johnson-O’Malley Program. 

What do these people dot 

State directors of Indian education work with school districts and Indian 
people determining those projects that seem desirable in meeting the educational 
needs of Indian children, they review school budgets to determine need for fund- 
ing nnd allocate funds available to the State. They promote workshops, iuservice 
training sessions and conferences designed to help teachers and other school per- 
sonnel better understand Indian people and to improve teaching of Indian chil- 
dren. These people also collect and compile data and serve as a clearing house 
for pertinent information relative to Indian education. Some are involved in ad- 
ministering Indian scholarship programs provided by their State. 

Do you share curriculum materials and innovations with publio schools T 

This summer 250 public school employees, including teachers and administra- 
tors, will be involved in Bureau-sponsored workshops with BIA personnel to the 
mutual benefit of both groups. 

The Bureau shares on n limited basis, materials and staff with public schools. 

12. In regard to the Sherman Institute: we want a thorough description of 
what is now offered and what you propose for the future upgrading . What de- 
grees arc granted by Sherman? 

Sherman Institute High School, located in Riverside, California, is an off-reser- 
vation boarding school for Indian youth from some 14 different tribes. The school 
is under the direct administrative jurisdiction of the Phoenix Area Office Phoe- 
nix, Arizona. 

Sherman was first situated at Perris Indian School, Perris, California in 
1901. An elementary and industrial program was carried on at the loginning 
which later emerged into an accredited high school curriculum, culminating in 
a high school diploma. Today the school offers an intensive academic, practical 
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arts, and vocational program continuing through the 12th grade. A complete 
course of study for the school year 19GS-09 is attached. 

The poor condition of facilities at Sherman is a limiting factor in upgrading 
the program. Many of the 51 buildings are in need of repair and/or are not 
suited to innovative practices. The condemning of eight academic buildings due 
to lack of concurrence with earthquake standards has caused part of the 
academic program to occupy space in the dormitories. 

Hopeful that a request for construction funds for this school will meet success 
in fiscal year 1971, we are undertaking initial steps to develop educational spec- 
ifications for the future operation of this school. Some of the major considera- 
tions involved in this process are : 

(1) The development of Sherman as a general comprehensive high school. 
This consideration is based upon a review of the total systemwide project- 
able needs for secondary education. 

(2) Cooperative involvement to the maximum feasible extent with the 
public schools of both Riverside and Arlington. 

(3) The development of a program relationship with the State education 
agency. 

(4) Maximum involvement of interested professional and lay personnel 
in the planning phase. 

Included is a complete course of study for the school year 19GS-G9. Inasmuch 
as it is a high school, Sherman Institute does not grant degrees. 

The 190&-09 Information Bulletin published by Sherman Institute High School 
is included in Appendix F. 



GRADE LEVEL REQUIREMENTS 



Grade 9 


Grade 10 


Grade 11 


Grade 12 


English 1 (10 semester periods). English 11 (10 semester 
tJ( . periods). 

History of Western Civilization World cultures (5 semester 
(10 semester periods). periods). 

General science (10 semester Driver education (5 
periods) semester periods). 

Mathematics (10 semester Elective 


English 111 (10 semester 
periods). 

History of United States 
(10 semester periods). 
Elective 


English IV (10 semester 
periods). 

American Government (5 
semester periods). 

Senior math (5 semester 
periods). 

Elective. 

Do. 

Child care/home nursing 
(girls) HO semester 
periods). 


periods). 

Practical arts 1 (10 semester 
periods). 

Physical education (5 semester 
periods). 


Practical arts II (10 
semester periods). 
Physical education (5 
semester periods). 


Physical education (5 
semester periods). 

Ctild care/or home nursing 
(girls) (10 semester 
periods). 



note. Advanced practical arts I and II may be taken as electives in grade 10, 11, or 12 on approval 
llonal, and guidance department heads, not to exceed 30 semester periods per year. 



VI flLdUOUlIlf VULfl* 



Academic Electives : 

Algebra I 

Algebra II 

Biology I 

Biology II 

Bookkeeping I 

Chemistry 

Dental Assistant 

Geometry 

Indian History. 

Journalism 

Library Science 

Mathematics Lab 

Personal Psychology, 

Reading Lab 

Recordkeeping 

Sociology 

Spanish I 

Spanish II 

Speech 

Student Office Assist- 

Trigonometry 

Typing I 

Typing II 



Grades 
9-12 
10-12 
— 10-12 
11-12 
— 11-12 
... 11-12 
12 

10-12 

— n-i2 
11-12 
11-12 

— 10-12 
— 11-12 

— 9-12 
11-12 

... 11-12 
11-12 

— 11-12 
- 10-12 

12 

— 11-12 
10-12 
.. 11-12 
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Practical arts electives : 

Boys: 

Engineering Drawing 

Family Living 

Girls : 

Homemaking III 

Homemaking IV IIIIIIIII 

Family Living IIIIIIIII 

Advanced practical arts electives : 

Commercial Baking I 

Commercial Baking II I_IIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Institutional Cooking I I— IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIZ 

Institutional Cooking II 

General Metals I "~~"~I_"~~ 

General Metals IIIIIIIIIIIIII! 

Mill and Cabinet I IIIIIIIIIII 

Mill and Cabinet II IIIIIIIIIIIIII! 

Nurse's Aide and Orderly 

Painting I I-IIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Painting II IIIIIIIII 

Music electives : 

Acappolla Choir ______ 

Band I and II IIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Orchestra I--IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

GENERAL REQUIREMENTS FOR HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATION IN CALIFORNIA 



State requirements Grade Met by Shefman Institute 



(i MilfS 

11-12 

12 

11 

12 

12 



11-12 

12 

11-12 

11-12 

11-12 

12 

11-12 

12 

12 

11-12 

12 



0-12 

0-12 

0-12 



World history: History of western civilization (10 semester 
periods), 

World cultures (5 semester periods) 

American history, including California history (fo'somester 
periods). 

American Government, emphasizing principles of the Constitu- 
tion and the Declaration of Independence (5 semester 
periods). 

Alcohol and narcotics 

Manners and morals; citizenship ‘ 

Physical education !!!!!!!!!!!!!!* 

Fire-prevention instruction * ’ 

Driver education 

Public safety and accident prevention 11111111- ! 

English (3 years) (3D semester periods) 

First-aid instruction 

Special observance of the flag of the United States!!*’’’*. 



9 History of Westofn civilization (10 semester 
periods). 

10 World cultures (10 semester periods). 

11 U.S. history (10 semester periods). 

12 American government (5 semester periods). 



9-12 Physical education, general science. 

9-12 Social studies. 

9-12 Physical education (30 somester periods). 

10 Driver education, social studies, general 
scienco. 

10 Driver education (5 semester periods). 

10 Driver education, general science. 

9-12 English (4 years) (40 semester periods). 

10 Practical arts, physical education. 

9-12 Social studies. 



Memorandum to Special Subcommittee on Indian Education, U.S. Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare From Upper Midwest Regional 
Educational Laboratory, re Indian Boarding School, Pierre, S. Dak., and 
Flandreau, S. Dak., January 17, 1909 

SUMMARY 

This report results from observations and data collection by a four-member 
Laboratory team which visited the Pierre Indian Boarding School, Dec. 10-11 and 
the Flandreau Indian School, Dee. 12-13, 1908. Because the Flandreau visit was 
cut short by bl^ord conditions, the school was revisited December 10-17 by one 
member of the team. 

Although the two schools are understood to have begun as educational institu- 
tions to serve children for whom local schools either were non-existent or were 
difficult to reach, their purpose 1ms radically changed. At least 85 percent, and 
perhaps more, of the children are now referred to these schools for so-called 
“social reasons”— broken homes, asserted inability of parents to provide core, 
juvenile delinquency, etc. 

Therefore the typical pupil is afflicted by a wide range of pressures. He may 
he at the school against his wishes, or suffer from insecuritv accompanying 
family disintegration. He may hear the seeds of revolt against authority, or feel 
lonely and have no prospects of useful, satisfying life ahead. 
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In spite of this, the schools are staffed in n traditional pattern, with relatively 
few .special pupil services. School psychologists, guidance counselors, special edu- 
cation specialists, welfare workers and the like are not available in these schools 
to the ratio that would appear warranted by the exceptional nature of the 
children. 

Instructional staffs appear to equal other public schools staffs in the state in 
training and experience. This is not to say that school staffs generally are as 
good as they should he. Training, either pre-service or in-service, for the par- 
ticular problems teachers face at these Indian boarding schools, is minimal or 
docs not exist at all. 

Instructional aides, as the dormitory staff personnel are called expected to 
act toward their charges as a parent or older sister, or uncle and to be generally 
supportive of their children’s personal and educational growth. They nil one of 
the most difficult and sensitive roles in education, yet there apiiears to he no 
systematic plan for their training, professionalization, evaluation or recruit- 
ment, Their working hours arc largely occupied by housekeeping duties, rather 
than aiding and supporting the children. 

Decisions to send children to boarding schools are made at the local level and 
may well be one of the most vital effects upon his life tuat a child will ever 
encounter. Once in the boarding school system, he is not likely to leave it. 
The decision-making process by reservation school administrators, social workers, 
tribal councils, and the courts is worthy of determined study and analysis- 

The effect of the educational process in these schools is uncertain and will con- 
tinue to he unknown until a vigorous followup on graduates is undertaken and 
maintained, with adequate records and analysis. No decision to improve those 
schools can be reached until these facts* arc known. The schools should also 
be examined in dcptli to determine the relation of costs — plant and operating 
personal care, and instruction — to aseerudn the expenditures for components 
of t lie school. 

Despite the existancc of “student councils” and “dormitory councils” the gen- 
uine involvement of pupils in their own governance was not apparant to the 
visiting team. Administrators have ample evidence of the unrest today that has 
spread from universities downward into the public schools and across national 
boundaries. It appears that ignoring community and student aspirations for 
some voice in self-regulation may create serious confrontations in the future. 

The Laboratory team was headed by the director of a project aimed at devel- 
oping better teaching preparation and classroom practices for Inner City schools 
and included two professionals working on the development of similar preparation 
and practice for Indian schools. One of the latter a graduate of reservation schools, 
was able to establish good rapport with pupils. 

However, the Laboratory acknowledges that its examination was too brief to be- 
come the basis of a really authoritative study. Children tend to give responses 
they think will please questioners and get them off their hacks in the shortest 
possible time. Shadings of personal relations, strengths, and problem areas are 
not likely to be perceived in one or two days. The Laboratory understands that 
much data was gathered over a long term at Flandreau in preparation of what is 
known an the Krusli report, referred to later in this document It would be useful 
to examine that material. 

PIERRE 

The Indian Boarding School at Pierre has a normal capacity of 300 pupils 
in grades one to eight. At the time of the Laboratory visit, the count was 235 
boys and girls, whose ages ranged from six to 16. 

The school is situated just outside the town of Pierre, South Dakota's state 
capital, and close by the Missouri River. Buildings are generally well worn but 
ciean and serviceable. Dormitories are fairly new. Grounds tend to be non- 
desenpt and provision for both outdoor and indoor recreation minimal. A $1.2 
million building program has been authorized. Administrative offices were jammed 
awkwardly in a basement adjoining PE locker rooms. The cafeteria was roomy 
and had good light 

Pupils were orderly and generally exhibited a good natured and bright appear- 
ance and were friendly with each other. They lined up neatly at the cafeteria and 
there was no disturbance in halls. Behavior and appearance contrasted favorably 
with that of children in public schools familiar to the Laboratory team. However 
no child interviewed by the visiting team could answer the simple inquiry : “What 
do you want to he when you grow up?” 
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Local decisions send children to schools 

The action sending children to Pierre is a bureaucratic process, starting 
usually with tlie Reservation School principal, education specialist, or welfare 
worker. The “application” is reviewed in area oilices at Aberdeeu aud sent on to 
Pierre authorities. The Laboratory understands that “applications” thus handled 
are rarely turned down by the school. ••Social” reasons accouut for 95% of 
admittances. Trips home are arranged with difliculty, involving letters to aud from 
parents with attendant bureaucratic delays. 

The academic program at the school appears to be no better, no worse, than in 
public schools, but pupils come to school with low achievement records (averaging 
2 % years behind national norms in most subjects) and no concerted effort is 
made to remedy this deficiency. Pierre is proud of its single course in Indian 
Culture and pupils expressed pleasure in the course. The Laboratory's own com- 
ponent on Indian Education advocates such courses, but believes they should 
be offered in all grades, rather than only the 7th and 8th, as is true at Pierre. 

Twenty-live pupils’ personnel records were examined in depth. Although the 
records were not as complete as they could have been, they showed only one 
pupil had herself initiated the admission procedure. Nearly all came from broken 
homes. The highest educational degree achieved was ninth grade, achieved by only 
one parent among the 50. Three pupils were raised in homes where only Indian 
languages were spoken. Five pupils of the 25 studied hud run away from the school 
at some time. Runaways were required to write “explanations” for their act* 
nearly all said simply that they had been lonely. 

A d m i ss ion record s 

There is some irregularity in the admissiou process. For example, it was 
learned that application forms were not presented for 20 pupils at the start 
of the school and that after correspondence with the agencies, eight applications 
are still missing. Medical information sometimes does not accompany the applica- 
tion. If the child has moved frequently, the academic record is also incomplete and 
social summaries are outdated and too brief, particularly for pupils from Stauding 
Rock aud Rosebud. This information must be obtained at some effort, perhaps 
from the family. Some children have no legal guardian of record; others have 
tribal court-appointed guardians. (The states do not recognize the tribal courts.) 
Custody of 33 pupils was in doubt. The school is working at clearing these up 
The single social worker commented that only two pupils definitely do not belong 
at Pierre, since they are failing academically, and sometimes run away, taking 
other children along, only to abandon them later. 

There is no evidence of suicide attempts. Glue-sniffing is suspected but not 
proved. Very few relatives visit Pierre and the children maintain only meager 
contact with other agencies, including home reservations. 

To u»i and school rclatiot\s 

Only minimal social relations exists with the community, despite attempts of 
tho Episcopal Church, the Jaycettes, (who sponsored Brownie groups) and 
others. Mental health workers in Pierre felt the community was apathetic about 
the school and thought that few’ residents realized that children lived at the 
school the year around. 

Other Government assistance 

The Pierre office of the Division of Child Welfare said that the divisiou is not 
ahvays informed of children assigued to Its custody by courts, and that a number 
of these were located “lost” in the Pierre records by the school’s social worker. 
The DCW attempts to place children in foster homes in preference to boarding 
schools. With more staff, the division has been able to find more homes thi 3 year, 
and attempts to reserve the boarding schools for lmrd-to-place tceuagers. 

A Lutheran minister expressed couceru for the school’s isolation, and suggested 
that if the school were to continue, perhaps it should be as a boarding facility, 
allowing the children to attend public school in Pierre. He thought relationships 
W’ould improve if the community could share school facilities, such as the gvm, 
or youth groups used the dormitories in summer. 

Prejudice is asserted by some Indian and white sources, and it is denied by 
other Indian and white sources. The public high school has no course In Indian 
culture, and the quiet Indian student tends to be ignored, although acceptance 
is gained by athletic prowess. The feeling of “beiug out of it” was offered by the 
minister as one reason that Indians seldom graduate from the Pierre school 



system. 
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The nonacademic care of young children 

The vulnerability of the kind of “social’* ease composing the school population, 
and the critical nature of the growth and nurture generally at this age is well 
documented by scholars. Pierre appears insufficiently child-centered, and favors 
compliance with long established stalling patterns which may be well wide of the 
needs of the present. There is a feeling that matters operate more for the con- 
venience of administration than for the children’s welfare. Some of this apparent 
convenience may be required for liscal or other good reasons, but it was observed 
that with several options available, the school often chose the one least compatible 
with the nature of the school population. 

Example: a poster with the legend: “Litter, ugh! Keep nm clean” displayed 
unnecessarily offensive pidgeon-tnlk. The two residence halls are named Kennedy 
and Porohoutas. Could not the balls been more appropriately named after great 
men and women of Indian history? Pocohontas, particularly stands for a time 
and a land a long way from the Dakotas, especiallj' when one considers that 
Pierre School lies athwart the track taken by Lewis & Clark, and that eximdition’s 
debt to the woman Sacajawea. 

A great deal of weight is placed upon personal cleanliness and grooming. 
Weekly counseling classes at night einphasibe cleanliness for both boys and girls. 
Adolescents are urged to use deodorant, which they must buy through the ex- 
change of points earned by good behavior. Pupils said it took two weeks to earn 
150 points for a bottle of deodorant. Toothpaste, hair dressing, toilet articles, 
panty hose, bras, etc. were obtained through the point exchange. A simple toy 
such as a “frisbee” required 500 points. Children were required to remove shoes 
in dormitories, nud younger oues to wear bibs at the table. 

It would appear that posters and announcements, prepared by the more artistic 
pupils, would be better for the dormitory bulletin boards than the paeans for the 
police and the Federal Bureau of Investigation which were the ouly adornment 
there. They wore not attractive and it is doubtful that any pupil ever read either 
of them all the way through. The visitor simulates why it is necessary that these 
children of the frontier grow up unexposed to animal life. One source remarked 
that the hoarding schools in other days were allowed to raise a few livestock hut 
tlmt for some reason the practice was abandoned. At least a friendly dog or two 
would appear to be a not unbearable burden upon the staff. It is also to be won- 
dered at why, with such an obvious need for recreation, the gym is not open on 
weekends. (Staff told the Laboratory it was; but this was contradicted by pupils.) 

Although severe winters limit outside recreation, the dormitories muster only 
a couple of beat-up TV sets and lmndful of payback books. The visitor is led to 
conjecture how much of a recreational library could be assembled from the funds 
required to send one staff member to an educational conference. 

The hard-pressed instructional aides tried to provide a hobby session for groups 
of 13 pupils once a week. Kitchen supplies were readily available, but materials 
for model building, toy making, or sewing were provided at a cost to the aides. 

Children were seated at table according to age and residence hall, which worked 
the apparent cruelty of keeping brothers and sisters apart. One child told an in- 
terviewer he could meet his sister only surreptiotisly and that they would be 
punished if caught. 

Pupil involvement in nearby Pierre is largely limited to “town days' 9 during 
which children can walk the streets and on occasion buy clothing under super- 
vision. They are apparently allowed to go to occasional movies, but this requires 
that the child have some store of money. Many do not. Some effort is made by 
churches and civic organizations for parties and a limited amount of intermin- 
gling. The school policy discourages entertainment of pupils in faculty home. 
(Pierre police told the Laboratory children present no problem on these visit? ; 
the sheriff's office said its only concern was the checking on runaways, which 
were most frequent early in the school year and which sometimes involved car 
theft). 

Attendance at town church service was compulsory. Pupils said they were 
disciplined for attempts to evade it. The stated school policy disavows corijoral 
pnniShement although some personnel told the Laboratory younger pupils were 
spanked during their introduction to school to show them how to shape up. Six 
boys snld they believed -that classroom teachers informed matrons or instructional 
aides of trouble makers and that ‘they really got it” in the dormitories. (These 
reports were not substantiated). 
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Training, selection of leg personnel 

Stuff people closest to the pupils are the instructional nides who preside in the 
dormitories. One psychiatrist with great experience in Id in scdooklelc s 

Tho nhi°n f " id0S t0 P " ,,ils ? ,,ght . t0 * one to 1* At Pierre it is one to CO 
The aides represent n unique job in educntion.Thev nre snpiioscd to lie parent 
nc e, aunt, elder brother or sister, chum, counselor, bookkeeper,^ 

on knows what else to their children. They live in the dorms i direct mt,! 

•taidi^n r n Clln eT HS V nllj ' nre fotlr to a roon,). a"m L„b 0 r^ort 

hi' w hi e'h t hey serve.' ' ” ’ ° 0d ' n,1<1 nt lc:,st somo are graduates of the very school 
There nppnrently is no conceptualized statement of wh it them luu . n |„ . 

* Z ,0W t 1 rni r <1 - A “!«!■ scl1001 diploma is the oidy e.luea onal' S fleation 
Some have had some additional college lint the amount nndondil v of his me 
1. ration was obscure to the laboratory team. Perhaps l erc ls no e isx- a t 

iHi 

SSIST 0f thei '“™ clca^Ls. con,U^1^;!: i a,;d m her 

Performance analytift 

mwmm 

am 

FLANDREAU 

school in thc^WlO’s^ For tli? niost'of' its Wsfor^^Mmsfl nS ° priVn ‘t missionnr - v 
mrprlslng. „„<? m c tl ,m „„ „ repora! (or SJgJSj 
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Indian school, such as Pierre, where neatness and orderly behavior are stressed, 
and at least outwardly followed. 

Ihe administration records indicate a current HOG ADA. with an annual (lrojh 
out rate of 15-18 percent. There appears to be no follow-up on those who drop 
out. r X lie teacher turnover is described ns n low two or three persons a year. 
Salaries are competitive or better than in South Dakota public schools, although 
the stair is required to work a full year. (About 300 pupils remain over the sum- 
mer, having no other home.) The annual budget approximates $1 million, not 
including health service. 

The school population 

Children are admitted here for exactly the same reasons they are taken in at 
Pierre. Homes are broken, the mother (or father) has disapj»enred or is regarded 
as inconi i>ctont by courts, social workers, or tribal authority, or the child is the 
ward of a court or the tribal council. Grades are in general quite bad and achieve- 
ment is averaging iiy* years behind the national norms. According to scanty 
records (followup studies of Flandreau graduates is just beginning) some 12 
percent of last June’s graduating class went on to higher education. In view of 
the fact that under the most favorable family socio-economic conditions, half of 
college entrants fail to graduate, the insistance on academic preparation is 
puzzling. (Of students interviewed by the Laboratory, only two disclosed ambi- 
tions that involved higher education; the others aspired to ‘blue collar” jobs.) 

The background, ages, and restricted lives of these children would appear to 
make them subject to the common anti-social behavior of teenagers everywhere. 
Conferences with civic authorities in Flandreau and reference to pupil personnel 
Hies indicated that this condition existed but that it’s probably no worse than in 
“normal* school communities. Some glue sniffing, ingestion of substitutes for 
hard liquor (it is apparently unavailable, so resort is made to lemon extract, hair 
tonic, etc.)- The school appears to be sitting on a terribly combustionnblo situa- 
tion in the proximity of boys and girls at an age of maximum sexual drive with- 
out the presence of guidance and support of adult relatives. (Aspects of the men- 
tal health problem at this and other Indian boarding schools are the subject of 
study by the late Thaddcaus P. Krush, M.D., who, with others, produced the paper 
on the subject published iu the February, 196G issue of Journal of American 
Psychiatry ) . 

The objectives at Flandreau 

The statement of purpose appearing in n handbook published bv the school 
described it ns the preparation of “young Indian boys and girls for post high 
school training and to participate in the social and economic life of the nation.” 
ahis was further defined by the superintendent as an effort to provide college 
preparation for some, preparation for a trade for others, a way to organization 
for life to others, and to “meet the physical disability” of still others. Laboratory 
visitors encountered a certain amount of ambivalence from the faculty in this 
area matter of school objectives. It appears, however, that the primary emphasis 
is indeed, academic. 

Effort to be "normal” 

The Flandreau students have many of the same physical supports of public 
High schools. There is a school newspaper, enthusiastically if inexpertly pro- 
duced, which is burdened with the same editorial problems of school popers gen- 
erally— too much official news and bad pictures of adults instead of content 
originated by pupils which they can Identify with. The school has had a success- 
ful athletic history, attested by the overpowering display of trophies in the main 
lmll, and a lesser history in other curricular affairs, notably group singing, in 
which many state fair trophies were collected. The Laboratory was told of a 
Rodeo Club, which sounds most hopeful, but has no information on details 

A student government and dormitory councils exist. The administration de- 
scribes them as having n good deal of autonomy nnd among other things, ns 
helping with the “drinking problem”. Students themselves admit to no such 
autonomy and claim they don’t really know wlmt'nrc the limits of their authority. 
A new principal said however that efforts to obtain more student involvement 
are under way. The regulations for operations of the Dormitory Council are of 
a complexity sufficient to baffle a Philadelphia lawyer. 

The children of any small town, very small town, have vastly more opportuni- 
ties for recreation than the Indians of Flandreau. The library, for one thing, in 
such an institution ought to be exemplary. Flandreau’s is superb in comparison 



with whatever exist*- at Pierre, but it is grossly insufficient in recreational read- 
ing material. Very little fiction is available. The magazine section in contrast is 
quite varied, including such publications as Hot Kod, Field and Stream, and 
Cosmopolitan, as well as the solids such as Current History and U.S. News and 
World Report. 

It elutions with community 

FIS cannot really be said to be part of the community, although many of the 
faculty live in the town and there is a very modest employment of the pupils in 
Flnndreau cafes. Church organizations help in a few placements. Student oppor- 
tunity to earn money is very thin, a matter of some concern when the fact is con- 
sidered that if pupils are to visit home ns at Christmas time, they must pay their 
fare. 

Guidance counseling and associated activity 

For the first time FIS is seriously trying to learn what happens to alumni. A 
counselor provided through ESEA Title I funds has obtained information from 
reservation agents on 85 of its 9G graduates of last June. She learned that 12 
are in college, IT in vocational school, and 31 are unemployed. Student testing lias 
led the school into homogeneous grouping according to ability resulting in six 
groupings or tracks in all the subjects in the 9th grade. So large a number of 
tracks is unusual in current instructional practice. 

The Guidance Office was able to provide considerable test information about 
pupils. The Iowa Test of Educational Development, administered to the incoming 
freshmen, disclosed the average to be about 2 % years below grade level, and to 
test in the lowest qua r tile. The test administered to 11th graders produced slightly 
lower scores. (See Flandreau Indian School, memorandum dates Nov. 1, 19G8, 
ITED Test Results, attached.) 

The Laboratory team’s impression is that career counseling is insufficiently 
stressed. Bulletin boards in the main academic building carry a few fivers about 
jobs — all U.S. civil service and nothing about the possibilities in private com- 
merce and industry. A business methods teacher, asked about job possibilities for 
graduates, answered only that some inquiries were received from tribal councils 
and Haskell. The machine shop instructor appeared to be enthusiastic but said 
he provided only basic skills. The shop appeared to lack modern machinery which 
an apprentice in private industry would be expected to operate. The picture was 
somewhat better in welding: several new machines were acquired as a gift and 
the instructor was confident of his students’ ability to succeed on the job. 

Flandronn’s home economics department, specializing in job training of wait- 
resses and male food handlers, impressed the team. Some students were able to 
get a little work in Flandreau and plans are understood to be afoot for more 
extended on the job training in Sioux Falls, 40 miles away. A small but attractive 
u tea room” provided a well prepared, nicely served lunch. However, one visitor 
reported that his waitress had difficulty in computing change for less than $1, 
and an adult cook said that his student help “couldn’t read well enough to dis- 
tinguish a can of peaches from pears.” 

Random inspections of the buildings and discussions with staff produced such 
comments as a belief (expressed be the now principal) that the greatest need is 
a. student activities building, which for one thing would help improve boy-girl 
relationships. Much sympathy was expressed from industrial arts and home eco- 
nomics departments for the short-range needs of students. After-hours help Is 
given students who want to work in those departments. 

A Lutheran social service worker and a Brother from Blue Cloud Abbey spoke 
of their difficulty in finding jobs for students. They were able to place only five 
last summer. Students are sometimes taken to the Abbey for group retreats. A 
remedial education specialist felt that students need remedial help in every 
aspect of the curriculum. (The home economics department felt that more work 
with the academic department was needed to upgrade course material; the chem- 
istry curriculum was said to be insufficient to prepare students for advanced 
training in nursing and home etc.). 

In review. Flandreau, as Pierre, appears to be operated solely by educators 
for students referred to the school by social workers. Children are removed from 
the scene of t'aeir problems, in the way orphanages and state mental hospitals 
traditionally operated. (Practices which lately are being abandoned in the light 
of current social and psychiatric thinking.) 
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nrI U fwfc. fc i S a common understanding of those who deal with admissions 
n 1 h flS }"?? P revailin S at these schools, tlmt just enough damaging 
evidence is presented to support removal of the child from the home community, 
hut not enough to prejudice acceptance at the school. If the child fails, he is 

o SSf 8 ®? P a ? k t0 ,. tl J e ho , mo or t0 an °tlier boarding school, training school, public 
school, state hospital, or is lost completely. 

We do not know what stress is created in the child by removing him a great 
^i® 110111 ? bu £ suspect it is .were. Reappraisals appear in order 

Hnn nf im T ie ,,P h] {lo *° v }i y ° f these sehoo,s * If they are to assist in the accultura- 
nf there itpiiears to be a need for vigorous advancement 

i °? b xy J th tl,eir surrounding community. If they are supposed to return 
development th<? reservation ’ t,es be *'veen the school and the latter need 

RECOM M E.N DATIONS 

examination of sucli a lively organism as a school conducted over a few 
days or a few hours Is too little for a really authoritative report. Yet it was Iona 
enough to stimulate some thinking about what could be done at Flandreau and 
F ^ magnificent opportunity exists here to make these schools outstanding 
and thus to feed back into the nation rich human resources uow squandered 
through inattention of adults ami frustration of the children. 

...w. flint 0 objectives the schools should be reviewed and a determination made 

whether they are to be purely educational institutions for all young Indians “r 

r eme di a 1 ' agent 1 es .’ “ S ° ley ossentla,,v are u0 "'> orphanages and custodial and 

f„ 2 ;,^“, c r 11,lr .y *5 ^commendation One, the forees acting at a local level 
to place children In these schools should be examined to ascertain If families 
children, the law, and the state are served to the maximum possible good ’ 

3. Stuffing patterns should be adjusted to needs of the pupils. If the’scbools 
continue to be operated for children in trouble of one kind or another the pro- 
portion of education specialists capable of remedial instruction, social welfare 
guidance, counseling, analysis, and recreation should he sharply stepped up These 
JS~ are «**“f now and there is probably no eireun.stanee of redefln^ 
ment of the schools mission which should not include at least a modest increase 

Sev C shnn d d h.°t„^ 0,mel - " scl,00ls a f umo a ^rental role and “iVa hZc, 
they should he vastly more concerned for the hours of pupils outside the ciass- 

r °r^i n J° C f eatl0n ,’ f mes ' o-tortuinment, work, study, and perso, ml growth 
n ,,t Il £, re ;f FT ,ce “ nd ‘“-service preparation of teachers must be organized and 
pushed. It is not humane nor efficient to allow teachers to learn their nrofession 
by practicing on the defenseless. The preparation and development ot instruc- 

means “i do It ““ is “ matter of high I,riorlty for study of ways and 

* Iaoy “®« 3°J> opportunities should exist for children and it is not sure 
that this would cost more. Much of the groundskeeping, plant upkeep cleaning 
painting, and minor repair, as well as food service, laundry ete com To done 
by children with some training and supervision. Is it utterly impracticable thSt 
children raise livestock and some food products? Such gainful work would go 

Whhn°t»hi nf self-esteem, line iwckets, and occupy vacant hours, Study of the 
kibbutzim of Israel might suggest ways to effect this kind of change 

® ys ‘ em for collection and organization of pupil information affecting the 
chllds performance before, during, and after his experience in the honrdmf. 

on s 0 u°ch S data b<i established ’ Modo ™ 8oboo > admlnlsfratlon°practlco is batd 

7. Application of modern program budgeting and cost effectiveness nnniv<u« 
would provide management tools for more efficient operation of the schools^ v„ 
about f total costs being held down or reduced should be entertain^l 
LwT ,fi daeat on economists are predicting that public resources allocated to 
against them ° r P *" 016 neXt decade lf the 80110018 to meet demands 

It is not likely that Indian boarding schools are any different. If graduates »,» 
to lenve the system with a fair chance of succeeding in the toehLfoglcal world 
of the next few decades, they must be prepared. noiogicat world 

Prudent increases of investment in these children will bring substantial <ram« 

however> lf 01611 preparatlon SSKKLffiK 
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Memorandum for tiie Record, From John Bjork, Assistant Chief, Area Social 

Service Branch, Public IIkaltii Service, Department ok Health, Kduc.v 

tion, and Welfare, re Trip Report, Flanrreau Indian School, December 12. 

10, AND 17, 1008 

Piirjtoxc: To participate with study team evaluating boarding schools at Pierre 
and Fla in 1 re.: n. 

Contacts: Lpi>er Midwest Regional Educational Laboratory staff described in 
Pierre trip report; Adrian Parmeter, Chief staff person for Senate Sub-Coni* 
niittee on Indian Kduca t ion ; B. B. Warner. Superintendent, J. Glenn Sorensen. 
Principal, Procopia A. Lee, Secretary, Mr. D. J. McDowell. Administrative 
Assistant. Owen A. Citrowske, Academic Department Head, Virginia It. Snevo. 
Kduca tion Counselor. Bernice II. Jones, Remedial Sn|>orvis(>r. Thomas J. Muhin. 
Industrial Arts Deimrtmcnt Head, Vera It. Smith, Home Kconouilcs Department 
Head, Arthur Jenkins, Dining Hall, George L. Allen, Instructional Aide-Crafts, 
Sally A. Wosika. Recreation and Crofts — all Fin i id roan Indian School staff; 
Dorothy Diorks. PIIS School Nurse; Robert Franz, IMIS Mental Health Con- 
Militant : Brother Anthony G. Firman, Blue Cloud Abbey; Jack Little, Lutheran 
Soc ial Services : Judge Benedict, Moody County. 

Dixciwttion : Because of poor weather our visit to Flandrcau on the 12th was 
shortened to less than a full day and we were not aide to return on the 13th as 
planned. I talked briefly by telephone with Mr. Parmeter in Huron that evening, 
ami Mr. Petrefeso and I returned to the sc hool on the 10th and 17th. 

The group, with the exception of Mr. Parmeter who arrived later, met ini- 
tially with Mr. Warner. In response to our iminiry about the goals of the school, 
he stated that they sought: (1) to provide a structured living experience* for 
the students; (2) to help them learn to get along in either white or reservation 
society; (3) to provide a “regular” high school experience, including college 
preparatory and vocational training; and (4) to provide schooling for plivs- 
ieallv handicapped children. (The latter objective was later clarified to mean 
students with oorreetible visual or hearing handicaps.) Mr. Warner briefly 
described a reorganization of the school, actually still in the “paper” stage, 
designed to give greater emphasis to guidance services. 

We had an extended conference with Mr. Sorenson. Mr. Sorensen had arrived 
at the start of the school year and we asked for his opinion about the relation- 
ship which existed between the school and town. He thought it ranged from 
good to Imd to indiffere r Since had came to mind first, lie suggested that shop- 
lifting by students create 1 the most negative effect. lie believes the school has 
flnally ‘ got on top” of the problem of drinking. There are never more than one 
or two "plastered” at a time now, and this was true even following a blizzard, 
lie believes drinking is a more school-centered problem than shop-lifting. The 
school now places students as waitresses in local cafes under close supervision. 
The program, similar to distributive education, is an extension of the School 
Tea Room operation and involves 8 or 10 students at a time in about 4 local 
cafes. The school has also considered establishing a group of hoys and girls in an 
apartment in Sioux Falls where they would live and work for two or three-week 
periods. lie believes there have been fewer opportunities for hoys partly because 
hoys care less about getting out in the community and partly* because there is 
a lioodium-stereotyiK? about the hoys at the school which reduces the number of 
opportunities for them. The stereotype is true for only a small minority and 
Mr. Sorensen plans to work at eliminating any basis for it. The only summer 
placement program has been under social work auspices; the school does not 
place students in summer activities and I believe the implication was tb*>t it 
had no desire to do so. He stated students did not go downtown to work. “Tin* 
school is not really a part of the community — v.*e have to face that.” He believes 
some of the townsjicople are aware of the economic value of the school to the 
community. lie mentioned the jurisdiction problem but stated that he thought 
that there would be a greater willingness on the part of the newly elected judge 
to accept more responsibility in relation to the school. He described the police as 
“typical, small-town police — incompetent. We do not confront these guys.” lie 
reiterated the idea that the school would overcome the drinking problem and 
that this would help. Questioned more closely, he expressed his faith in getting 
the student council to function and to deal with the problem. They are now 
meeting during school hours and are more involved with school staff, particnlarlv 
Mr. Klapperieli, Dean of Men. 
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.»/.^ ° U / U1 ' S ', must meet before tile dorm'fouiicll. Mr. Sorensen believes the 

a tt d llC , ' cl 1 ,e ' es *" ' vt>,kil, K closely with the student 
dorniitnrv ‘I,™ , V tb,s K ° 1 ! 1 Uu statld major efforts Irnve been in the 

that iL ‘Sh I i, bl Bw,use t ‘ ,e f udcnts spemd IS hours of their day there and 
f.“ fc t, ' h V L ’i tb t L ‘ ,lou 'l ,rofcsslonal » sometimes "incompetent, scrcwed-up’’ staff 
(.•vDcetcd f „ tudc, J! ts !lr . r VC a , I ,atteru of roaming all night and they are 

de^oiVlii" tWnisf h, °, Ur t 0r , derly U ? cbt -‘ ro ! consequently, he has emphasized 
dnneing^ The rnos/m. SSV CB ‘l "' tra ", lllral • s l ,orts - LTafts, recreation room, 
S “* * b £ dta^^in ld,B| ' at . tbc ^'i 00 ' 1* '• Student activities building. 
HwlL.h««i ,IId I* ? ouW ? elp im l )rove boy -girl relationships. lie does not believe 
r ltinn -°? • m!*! i f r 0r ^^^jtioiiiil dormitories, however. He cited i>oor communi- 

reservation ii.» S!i lir ? ' 7 n ' ^otli 'l 1 *** 11 tlie sell0 ° l nnd between school and 
rest r \ ation. He whs upset when a student did not know who lie was* «im*o th .« 

he has called impromptu assemblies to work at this problem. 

';. e n ^ mrva about the follow-up of students. Mr. Sorensen replied thntn studv 

study 0 a^fc mnf c(!“rn S % 1908 had bcea ° 0tuI,,0tcd by Mrs “s^c. the lirrt uc£ 
fr X a ““? tLd f0 . r 5»* or s cvcn years. The study wns accomplished by writing 
nr/ ia akeneles ‘■? r information. All but one responded and this was later followed 
up findings indicate that 37% of the students followed through with nlaTthev 
“f de a f n tbc e “ d ot their senior year. Nine students hnd enrollcd in coll2ge. 
next phase of the study will be the mailing of a brief questionnaire to Hmsn 
C t' iutended to help the school evaluate its program. Mrs. Sucve is in a 
>T°>V° i !> c l i° studoats " nder normal elrcuuistnm.es, unlike Mr. Sorensen 
who states he only sees the extremes of council members or students returnimr 

wlZ; S hns "v? rn, k T V th b °, tb b0 - vs n,,d « Irls - Mr. Sore, , sen heMcvLt^'schlL^ 
Mp d i tins existed between hoys and girls departments will he lessened when 

nnd shc is ab,c t0 as ~ bcr ncw rol ° as aae 

JJ'JS . ab0 \ ,t ‘“-service training and staff-turnover. Mr. Sorsenseu com- 
mented that teacher Turnover is pitifully small. "We have done nothing about 
inser\ice training; for ex-ample, 80% of the teachers lecture to their students" 
He lias used quarterly budget reports to establish rapport with teachers and to 
involve them In the planning process. He believes thTo«S education^ "dtartS 
and Mr. Warner both favor more such Involvement. He described the school as 
a self-eontained unit. Teachers have access to all student records ; if they are 
concerned about a student’s background, they will seek information. The same 
is true for dormitory staff. He sees changes in the divisions between teacher n ml 
dorm staff, hoys and girls building staff. lie believes teachers now visit doms 

i*nnv n r tr '/? t ° na * ald °i S vi ? lt L ‘ lasscs - Tbo student council wns given the responsi- 
hility to Plan a two-day holiday they requested and they, In turn, sought nnd 

received the cooperation of school staff to make their plans work 6 

J? t0 °, ur 1 , nfiulr f about the goals of the school, Mr/ Sorensen replied 

tbnt while there hns been lots of tnlk about goals, he is not sure that anyone 
knows or agrees about them. To the agency socinl worker and superintendent 
f/ a ? dr . eau ( } a a jumping ground. A frequent agency response to the return of a 
student is Cant you keep those kids down there?” First of all, Sorensen says' 
Flandreau Is not a penal institution, not a school for hoodlums. It Is an eS 
t onal institution a school, the best in the BIA, a sehool for those who can’t g2t 
their schooling at home. Most Flandreau students would be out of seliool if thov 
were not attending Flandreau. So. primarily "it Is a school ; the 
are incidental. Someone needs to redeilne the purpose of the boarding school We 
are not vocational, but pre-vocational. Students now come for social reasons but 
the staff hasn’t changed one hit to meet the social reasons." IIo e ted n,” lieed 
for social, psycho logical and psychiatric services. “We talk social problems yet 
respond in an academic manner. We talk symptoms and ignore causes ” 

As to the course on culture, Mr. Sorensen pointed out that It was exDerimpnfjii 
Apparently little consultation has been received: “Dr. Bvrd breezed in nnd nut 
once ’’ The way it Is being taught (primarily lecture metho.l is no whnt we 
want. Students know more about this than staff and should be more Involved 
The teacher trained in Dr. Bryd’s method is a poor teacher. It would be better to 
have a teacher who was interested in getting kids to participate whether or not 
he knew anything about Indians. The teacher is a non-Indian wliosewlfeis Sioux 
He noted that while many teachers have taught on reservations and so have 
some knowledge about reservations, it was also possible for some neonle to 
teaeh there for 30 years and still not know anything about Indians P P * 
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We Interviewed Mrs. Virginia Sneve, Education Counselor, and inquired about 
goals. She thought it was “hard to know/' The school was supposedly chietly 
Interested In education, but she found mental health factors of primary impor- 
tance. in reviewing GATE scores with seniors, she has found them terribly con- 
cerned about leaving school. So many times they act ont their feelings of inade- 
quacy In antisocial behavior. We haven't prepared them for graduation. She Is 
not concerned with vocational guidance since the school does not offer terminal 
training. Mrs. Sneve reported that she works closely with the dormitories. The 
main reasons for “drop-ins” for counseling are problems about getting along with 
others, especially among freshmen and sophomores. Referrals by teachers are 
strongly influenced by their experience in the classroom. Depending on her evalu- 
ation of the teacher, Mrs. Sneve encourages a teacher to read a child's record or 
merely to discuss the child’s background with her. She prefers to think of drop- 
outs ns transfers although she seems quite aware that students may not enter 
another school system after leaving Flandrenu. We asked Mrs. Sneve about the 
PHS consultants, and she seemed familiar with the program. She felt the 
in-service training (case conferences) offered dorm staff were good but she also 
would like to see a similar project instituted for the academic department. 

Although the nurse is often unable to attend these conferences, she has found 
her to be very helpful. There is a need for more guidance counseling, more group 
therapy. None of the staff is well trained for the latter. She agreed that sensitivity 
training might be helpful for new teachers. She is going to try to work with a 
group of seniors experiencing separation anxiety. Last year there were nine 
seniors who were life-long products of BIA boarding schools and they 
could not make up their minds about their future plans. She believes the students 
need to be given more responsibility in every area. Finally, we questioned Mrs. 
Sneve about community relationships. Mr. Sneve is a welding teacher at the 
school. The Sneves have had 8 moves in 14 years and have found Flandreau 
most difficult place to make friends. 

We talked with Mr. Mullin who teaches one class and supervises the Industrial 
Arts Department. At the outset he gave us a brief account of an inservice training 
workshop he had attended last summer in Flagstaff, Arizona, for BIA, OEO and 
public school administration staff. His children participated in a three-week 
workshop being held for BIA guidance and instructional aide staff. The latter 
workshop involved both Indian and non-Indian children and apparently made use 
of behavior modification theory. 

Mr. Mullin stated that the school badly needed vocational training. Industrial 
Arts is pre-vocational but he did not believe many of their students went on for 
further training. In addition, he believes they lose freshmen who might stay if 
they were permitted to take vocational training. He understands that the indus- 
trial arts policy was set in Washington and Aberdeen and that one of the premises 
for it is that vocational training is now readily available at the reservations. Miss 
Mitchell, the Aberdeen consultant, visits the school about two times each year. It 
appears to Mr. Mullin that the school is becoming more and more academically 
oriented and he blames himself for not resisting the 40 minute modes which have 
proved too short. Mr. Mullin and his staff are of the opinion that the school should 
emphasize vocational training, and “we're doing it in fact.” Although staff has 
not polled students about their wishes, teachers are available from 4 to 5 each 
afternoon and in some cases the students are spending more time in the shops 
than they did the previous year when classes were an hour long. The Machine 
Shop and Wood Shop may have as many as 17 students in these late afternoon 
sessions. Students progress at their own rates.and take tests when they feel they 
are ready. There are 158 students enrolled in six shops. Of the upper classmen 
who do not take shop, half can't because they've failed required courses and half 
don’t want shop courses. This is the first year that freshmen have not been ro- 
tated through all the shops. The change was made because some of the shops 
were thought too difficult for freshmen. Mr. Mullin admitted that some of the 
training was being given with obsolete equipment 

The school still receives project requests from the local community, but stu- 
dents are no longer trained to build a garage, etc. Requests for recommendations 
for workers still come from reservations, and Mr. Mullin recommends students 
largely on the basis of work habits, along with whatever training and skills they 
may have acquired. Mr. Mullin says he makes a daily visit to each shop and visits 
the boys dormitory frequently. 

Mr. Citrowske spoke about the in-service training program which involved uni- 
versities in Arizona, Washington, and South Dakota. He stated that administra- 
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the department heads, teachers and dorm staff were forced to go and a great 
deal of money was spent. It is the same workshop series, I helieve, which Mr. 
. 1 ?* u xl eSL Ti P e< ' fo t 1 ' l wllich Vance had visited the southwest recently, and for 
uhich Mr. Klapperich had attended an evaluation session in Pierre during the 
latter part of the week of December 8. During the summer of 1908 a Special Edu- 
cntion orkshop for BIA personnel from several areas was held at Jamestown, 
Aorth Dakota. The latter workshop was conducted In cooperation with AVCO 
Economic Systems Corporation. 

„ Citrowske suggested the following as the goal (philosophy) of the school: 
to help the students make the transition to the mainstream as easy ns possible. 
Wc can t di\ orce them from their culture go we have a class nhout culture. Those 
who lean toward assimilation are put in accelerated groups. The curriculum is 
not terribly unlike a public school curriculum/* We asked Mr. Citrowske about 
gaps which he was aware of between theory and practice. He believed that more 
effort should be focused on the early years rather than at such a late stage as 
Flandreau, The education and economics of the family should receive attention. 
Attitudes gained from the extended-family, pow-wows, etc., about "lazy govern- 
ment workers" have more effect on the children than day schools can correct and 
these cannot be changed at a later level. Welfare has run rampant in just giving 
money away ; human heings will take the easy way out. Mr. Citrowske denied 
being a ‘big thinker or innovator." He felt the Fiandreau School was doing a 
good enough job now and only needed a little money to buy textbooks, etc He 
believes we should quit such bureaucratic monsters as OEO and the Jobs Corns. 
Indian people will get the money back one way or another. 

Mr. Citrowske reported that he has to stimulate his staff to be aware of the 
differences of these kids. He cited the example of his two senior English teachers 
one new and one with several years of experience at Fiandreau. The experienced 
teacher would extend periods of work commitment for students, the younger 
teacher would not. Through in-service training, Mr. Citrowske helped the new 
teacher to see that the real goal was to help the student meet the commitment 
even at the eost of a few extra days. She could take part of the grade off but not 
eliminate the grade completely. There was brief discussion of the Indian's value 
orientation to time, but I am not clear whether he related it to the discussion of 
early impressions or not. He did say they dealt with greater (more important) 
things in the culture course than time orientation. The course is designed to give 
them something "they can look up to their culture about. We ean't lambaste 
them with your old man’s a drunk and that’s why you're a bastard’* we’d 
lose them that way.'' ’ 

Mrs. Vera Smith described several new programs instituted bv the Home 
Economics department which are designed to be of immediate, practical signifi- 
cance for students. Almost the entire home economies staff was interested mid 
participated In the summer placement activities begun by the Fiandreau mental 
health project. The staff was especially alert and receptive to finding wavs to 
help students cope with problems of acculturation tliev found during their 
summer placements In homes in communities near Fiandreau The current 
programs reveal Innovative techniques to help in these areas while nt the same 
time, they help students to live more productive lives on the reservation o 
senses a sympathetic feeling for the short range education needs of students 
similar to that found In Industrial Arts. At the same time tiiere is snpi«.rt f ir 
working with the nendcmlc department to development course material at n 
more advanced level ; for example, the chemistry curriculum is not adequate to 
prepare students for advanced training in nursing or home economics. In addi- 
tion to such traditional classes ns home nursing, foods, and sewing, the Home 
Economics Department supervises the students in the cafe work- in tlicTom 
munity. While this training is not looked upon as “terminal," the department 
does not discount the Importance of such training to students who may n?e“[ 
to ndvnntnge at some point In their lives. The department supervises the dining 
hall. Including Mr. Arthur Jenkins, the retired Army Cook^ instructor « ! i 
In charge They are justifiably proud of the training program going on there for 
a clnss of boys. (A visit to the class revealed an industrious, interestal groun 
Mr. Jenkins knows of a few ex-students who are doing well in military 3 
operations as some graduates have written or visited him at the school. He wo, 
concerned about non-reading students nearing graduation ; sent to the cellar for 
a can of peas, they might return with fruit cocktail.) The Homemakere Assist- 
ant course peaces girls in Flnndreau homes to work, along with the wife for 
two-hour periods. The wife must he with the student at all times, teaching home 
29-651—69 — pt. 2 50 
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Girl< holl> propare ,ueals » a,,s 'Ver the phone, participate 
111 child tare. The Kiris are graded by the women but, perhaps more import a lit 
they also grade the home.” In class, the students share their exjierienees ami 
there is n critique of home management and family living practices 

Me conferred with Robert Franz, social worker at Brookings Area Guidance 
Vrllu'J' " / * " ,0ni , PIIS _ 1,ns 9 contract for coiisulation services. Either Mr 
vul!I ln° r ! ,W M11K ' rvi *? or * iAIr - Kot ‘l , » social worker and director of the agenev 
u. d Handreaii schmd once cneli week. Mr. Franz generally sees stiidents^vliilJ 
Mi. Ivoep provides program consultation to staff. Mr. Franz was aware of dis- 

tnfimi 0 * 08 lnfornmt,on K ivo »* by students and information coii- 

tained in social summaries. He cited a local news article which quoted Mr 

wldeh 01 ^ ^ lt? i * 1 ' 001 1 ch,Idren eame fr01 » the same .kinds of families 
uhlcii e\ sted in Ilamlrenn, but we were unable to locate the article (Mr 

Gnn n Mint « V< ‘ S * 1 ° n , rtiol ° xmT 1,0011 an attem l>t to reassure the local p'opnla- 
{“*9* f iat * 10 was I10t Ailed with disturbed youngsters or hoodlums fol- 

s?T,nnf s ,7 ne l ? cllooI ; commi J nlt y problem. In his two years of eonsultaGon at the 
school, Mr. Iranz has only seen Mr. Warner two or three times and then the 

°f J’^HVorsntion was the weather.) When Mr. Franz believes students imed 
/« ''*r 10 iti C<1 testing or psychiatric evaluation, lie arranges for this at the center 
h cookings. Currently, Mr. Ivoep is active in helping the school work with 
! or n° Ut 1 DaI * ota sta |° University in Brookings to develop nn expanded pupil 

intrant* f romniiot her ngen^ 00 ' "'" 1C “ ' VU1 b ° ,i,,n,,CC,1 by B1A tnwU or 

Wo tn Ik oil briefly with Brother Anthony and Mr. Little. Tliev luid shown -i 111 in 
(luring the evening on n luniinu rotations subject. Tin* two work together on n 
student placement project. Apparently there are many problems, and onlv five 

IIS Ai n'',‘" a . nt, ii n re,ntloMS <luri ‘ 1 ? the scbool year. The project was financed 
ly the Childrens Bureau and it is my understanding that monev has boon 
npproprintpd for F.Y 10(19. Brother Anthony is alsosnpp^ 

Catholic Church, and his home base is Bine Cloud Abbev in South Dakota 
Students a re taken In groups to the Abbey for retreats and apmrentlv thlsN 
a popular activity. Brotlier Anthony works with the bovs, tliroie-h the bovs 

fhe school ,m nt A Ca,h0Uc ,,riost frou ‘ ;1 Parish coSs girls at 

We visited with Airs Bernice Jones who is in charge of remedial education 
^ Jw . ,,OS n w™ r * to he very much interested in her work. .She feels stron-lv 
about the iiiiich-too-sninll program which the school supports. Remedial rcadln^ 

*. l ni 1 h,l, , 0t » aroavnilnl, lo to freshmen and sophomores (altlioiigli I believe not 
all of the latter are included) through the efforts of Mrs. Joncs an one f . 
time and one part-time teacher. Mrs. Jones believes the stude tsCd mo 
help in every aspect of the cnrrlcnlnm. Slie is outspoken about the lack of both 
prevents ^npervls'or!^ 1 ° <b "" she Mr. fcltrowske iVro„t^t°LTr 

\Ve discussed the arts and crafts program with Air. Allen and Mrs. Wosikn 
Although I saw both activity rooms, only the girls were using this fncilitv it the 
time of onr visit. This program is a very important addition to the school one 
which luid been recommended by the FInndrean project in the 1030’s It has 
been staffed only recently and, according to Mr Allen, storing fm,“ for 

problem." 1 "" S “ PPli ° S f ° r Ceran,,CS > le:,ther toolin «’ etc - "till a major 

wl.* r w^° r ™n t0 Mn McD , 0 "' Pl ! f,,r Information .ihout orientation of new 
. taff. Mr. McDowell gave us copies of BTA memorandums which refer to orion- 
tntion and he discussed the plan he instituted nt FInndrean to M 
Hr Information to staff. Lssentially, the information is concerned with civil 
service employment practices, and it is onr impression that no attempt is ml lo 
to orient tenders to the special needs of the students in their cure Mr- 
I roi.opin Lee described the student record system and supplied us witli conies 
of various kinds of information about the school. .Mrs. Lee is an cvcciition-illv 
I«;-son who attempts to .keep track of students and their « 
a system which contributes to making the task difficult. The problems in getting 
accurate information are similar to those described for Pierre 1 ,cms 1,1 Setting 
We visited the student council meeting, Mr, Citrowske, staff' advisor to the coun- 
ell, arrived at the end of the meeting and asked the group whether they had acted 
on n disciplinary problem which had boon referred to them. The students had de- 
cided ngniust taking action and there wns no further discussion. It wns my feeling 
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that the staff person assigned to student council should have attended the meeting 
to spark discussion, The matter of student council power (to initiate as well as 
receive assignments) is probably n difllcult one to handle, but it is not helped by 
lack of communication with start*. The student in charge of t lie meeting reported 
that Mr. Sorensen had contacted him directly and the implication was that Mr. 
Sorenson planned a more active role for the council. Ibwns left to the council to 
plan a special meeting with Mr. Sorensen, and the group agreed on a time, 
apparently again hy-passlng Mr. Citrowskc. We talked With t lie group about the 
culture course. As was true at Pierre, the students were under the impression 
that the instructor was Indian, though lie is not. Although the students like the 
idea of the course there was dissatisfaction with the method of teaching (lecture) 
which has been used by the instructors assigned to the course in the two years it 
has been taught. 

In a bricling session with Mr. Pnrmetcr, the group learned that comparable 
studies of Indian boarding schools are being conducted throughout the country. It 
was my under stand lug that this committee is concerned that Indian education 
has not been us responsive to change as would be desirable and that the commit- 
tee believes certain changes in organizational structure, which are under consid- 
eration. might he n solution to t lie rigidity which dominates the system. At Fhm- 
dreau. for example, lie was interested in any evidence of change which had 
followed the Flamlrcau Project. 

C'offc/fftftaHtf; A live-day review of selected aspects of the boarding school pro- 
grams at Pierre and Fhuidreau lins produced both i>ositive and negative impres- 
sions. Staff and community contacts, without exception, were friendly and cooper- 
ative. Personnel generally, in whatever their eniuicity, seemed interested in doing 
a good job of helping the children and youth in their care. The foregoing report 
provides numerous examples of .staff involvement to substantiate such findings. 

On tlie other hand, this review also reveals that basic defects exist in the sys- 
tem which seriously impair the best efforts of the best staff. At the risk of over- 
simplification, there appear to be two related problems: the amount of confusion 
permitted to exist around the purpose for which these schools exist, and the conse- 
quent inability of anyone to develop an adequate program under these circum* 
stances. 

The cliangiug role of the school was documented by the Flamlrcau Mental 
Health Project ns early as 1057. In 1050 the same project {minted out that the 
school population could be grouped into seven relatively distinct categories, each 
requiring a separate and special program. By 1965 the project had demonstrated 
that the students had more psychological pathology than a comparable Minnesota 
normative sample. The percentage of students coming for social reasons lias risen 
to a current high of 00 percent. 

What’s been done to cope with this changing use of hoarding schools which 
were opened, originally, to separate children from parents ami thus speed the 
acculturation process? The IilA Branch of Education has been elevated to 
Division status. Both schools have increased their staff and budget through the 
years, particularly in the guidance area. Title I funds have been used in same 
instances to better the staff-student ratio. Plans for a much expanded pupil per- 
sonnel service are being discussed, at least at Flandrcau. Social service and 
related professionals are said to have a high priority for funding. 

What remains problematic? The schools are operated solely by educators for 
students referred, in the main, by social workers. The schools accept, know- 
ingly, a wide variety of complex social, psychological, educational, and cul- 
tural disorders. Social workers and educators “use” the outmoded idea tlmt 
sending people far from the scene of their social and emotional problems will 
somehow, almost miraculously, solve the problems. (The demise, years ago, of 
orphanages and, more recently, large isolated state mental hospitals, attest to 
the abandonment of this theory in social and psychiatric thinking.) Further, 
it is commonly acknowledged by BIA social workers and educators alike that 
when social histories are written, the sophisticated referral includes just 
enough damaging evidence to “justify” removal of the child from his home 
community, but not enough to preclude his acceptance at the school. The school 
is, indeed, a dumping ground. Should the adjustment process prove too difllcult 
for school or student, he is returned home or passed along to another boarding 
school, day school, public school, training school, state hospital, or lost com- 
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pletely. For the student, the psyehosoelal nomadism and chameleon responses, 
described by the Flandreau Papers, set in. For the staff, distrust and alienation 
are heightened. Slnee the Flandreau project began, adding social workers to 
school staff has been a thorny problem for the BIA. Wbom should tbey report 
to, Education or Social Service? Even though the Idea of hiring a Bureau social 
worker was advanced during the tenure of the mental health project, tbe position 
was not established until three years later and It has never been filled. At 
Pierre, an untrained worker was hired two years after the project, and she 
beeame part of the regular budget this year. There has been no reporting prob- 
lem for this kind of worker: she reports to the principal. Comprehensive pupil 
personnel services, apparently favored by the new Division of Education, should 
do much to remedy the situation at the sehools. The plans we heard, however, 
did not appear to encourage the participation of the major referral groups, 
i.e., BIA Community Services Division, tribes, parents, and cooperating agencies. 

This report will not attempt to cope with the variety of unofficial reasons for 
enrollment one hears from students and others, but tbey include sentiment 
(parents and relatives attended a particular school) and attending in order 
to remain with friends who enroll for more legitimate reasons. 

Education criteria for admission include, briefly, distance from the school 
at home; scholastic retardation of three or more years (or pronounced bilingual 
difficulties) ; and the need for special vocational or preparatory courses, not 
available locally, to fit them for gainful employment. The first criterion Is little 
used In this area. Seholastlc retardation Is used but, as this review Indicates, 
almost no remedial help is available to justify such referral. Students are 
socially promoted, sometimes until they graduate from high sehool. As Flandreau 
approaches a “normal" public sehool curriculum, the last criterion loses all 
meaning. The sehool appears to have resolved the old “saw" of whether sehools 
are providing “terminal" education with a firm negative response from every- 
one, except those staff members concerned wltb other than academic education. 

Finally, the Inconsistency of the professed goal of helping students learn to 
live In white or reservation eulture must also be questioned severely In the 
light of what this report has to say about relationships with local communities 
and reservations. The content, manner of teaching, and the “reach" of the 
culture course leaves much to be desired. Even if this program were given a 
higher priority than It appears to have been given, partlcuarly at Flandreau, 
one wonders how helpful It Is to help Indians understand their culture In the 
Isolation of boarding sehools. Do not non-Indians need to learn these facts In 
a give and take relationship with Indians, for them to be meaningful to both? 

It has been Public Health Servlee polley to provide mental health consulta- 
tion to tbese sehools. Limited mental health soelal work consultation Is avail- 
able from the Area Office. It has not been possible to fund IHS social work 
positions at the reservation servlee units In whose jurisdiction the schools are 
located. The schools, because of their relatively small populations, bave an 
even lower priority. The consultation purchased by PHS for Flandreau has 
been deserlbed. Until this year, a similar arrangement existed for Pierre with 
staff coming from Sioux Falls. A combination of budget euts and scarcity of 
professional staff has halted consultation at the sehool this year; however, 
seriously disturbed children are evaluated in Sioux Falls. 

The Public Health Service emphasizes working toward making mental health 
servlees available to reservation communities. As these services are developed, 
they are used to enhance the appropriate placement of ehlldren. In the past, 
the BIA Area Child Welfare Consultant used the Flandreau report to help his 
field staff see the need for more selective placement of ehlldren, particularly 
when off-reservation boarding sehools were under consideration. Sending chil- 
dren and youth hundreds of miles from home may well create or compound 
rather tban solve soelal, emotional, educational and cultural problems. The 
development of eomprehenslve psyehologleal servlees at these schools. In the 
absence of adequate services at home, tends to encourage poorly planned re- 
ferrals on the rationale that the student will be diagnosed and treated after 
he gets there. The situation demands imaginative and cooperative child health, 
welfare, and education programming at the loeal level. Fragmentation of effort 
is rampant and the power structure is well established. Still, if more effort wore 
concentrated there, the Division of Education might receive the help It needs to 
foeus on a role for the boarding schools with more obtainable objectives and 
programs to meet them. If it is not, they must surely continue tbelr muddled 
existenee. 
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Memorandum for tiie Record, From John Bjork. Assistant Chief, Area Social 

Service Branch, Public Health Service, Department of Health, Education, 

and Welfare, re Trip Report, Pierre Indian School, December 10 and 11, 1908 

Purpose: To participate with team sent by Senate Sub-Committee on Indian 
education to study boarding schools at Pierre and Flandreau, 

Contacts: Dean A. Honetsch lager, Program Coordinator; Francis Hamilton, 
Communications Director; Peter Petrefeso, Program Associate; Rosemary Chris- 
tenson, Research Associate — ull of Upper Midwest Regional Educational Labora- 
tory, Minneapolis. Thomns N. Tureen, Citizens Advocate Center. Washington; 
James Vance, Principal, Roberta Cahill, Social Worker, Pierre School ; Adeline 
Grandle, PHS School Kirov, 

Gabe Williams, Reservation Principal; Rose Gerber and Lloyd Krai of the 
Education Division of the BIA Aberdeen Area Office; John Madigan, Director, 
State Commission of Mental Health and Mental Retardation; Robert E. Rose- 
lias. Supervisor, Pierre District Office, State Division of Child Welfare; Rever- 
end Edwin L, Bersagel, Pierre Lutheran Memorial Church. 

Discussion: 1 arrived during the morning and went directly to the school where 
I attended two meetings Mr. Vance had called related to the holiday plans for the 
children. UMREL staff and Mr. Tureen also arrived during the morning and 
reported to Mr. Eznrds, Reservation Superintendent We all met at the school 
following lunch. Mr. Honetschlager briefed Mr. Vance and key stair and gave 
me an outline the group had received from Mr. Adrian Parmeter, Chief staff 
person for the Sub-Connnittee. I had been assigned, tentatively, to study psy- 
chological/emotional aspects of students, along with Mr. Honetschlager ; and I 
also agreed to share responsibility for that part of the outline concerned with 
'•factors outside the school” — local community and reservations, The division of 
responsibility was not rigid, however, and I thought the staff worked together 
quite well to cover the variety of topics suggested in the time that was available. 

Having some familiarity with the general program of the school, I focused on 
interviews encli dny with the social worker at the school. I had known Mrs. Cahill 
when she was a student at Flandreau, but I had not met her since she had begun 
working nt Pierre School, She was a Title I worker during the last half of the 
past school year, was employed during the summer, had been recently hired as a 
regular employee. Although she has no formal education in social work, Mrs. 
Cahill had been employed by the South Dakota Division of Child Welfare, and 
she has brought to her new job concern for doing something about the legal 
status of the students. She is also concerned about their social -psychological 
well-being nnd hns begun to plan in this area and to assume some responsibility. 

We discussed admission procedures and the referral of disturbed children, 
Application forms were not available for 20 students at the start of school, hut 
through correspondence with the agencies, all but 8 of these have been secured, 
Medical information may accompany the application, he sent directly to the nurse, 
or not nrrive nt all. The school must often ask for immunization records. Mrs. 
Cnhill stnted thnt physicnl examinations are done within a week if required nnd 
tlint there is little duplication of these. Students from Pierre nnd Standing Rock 
often require physicals, She recalls having seen only one psychiatric work-up 
from North Dnkota and this was done at the Stntc Hospital. Evaluations done nt 
Pierre nre on file and one Nebraska child had had an evaluation while in the 
Nebrnskn trnining school. Apparently confidential folders are kept for some of the 
students. The ncademic record of a child generally nccompnnles him without too 
much difficulty; the system fails, however, if the child moves frequently. Social 
suminnries continue to be brief and outdated in many instances, particularly for 
students from Rosebud nnd Standing Rock. Mrs. Cahill secures needed informa- 
tion by calling the home reservation (though sometimes no one there knows 
about the child or fnmily). by tnlklng to dorm staff who may have corresponded 
with the fnmily or by talking to the child. The information Is "hit or miss’ 1 and 
she nttempts to update the file as information becomes available, e.g., the above, 
denth in family notifications, etc. Some of the children do not have legal guardi- 
ans, Others have guardinns appointed by tribal courts, which are not recognized 
by the states. The custody of nbout 33 students was questionable, but through 
Mrs, Cahill's efforts, all South Dnkotn children now have guardians, if only tribal- 
ly appointed ones. North Dakota children nre next to receive a similar follow-up 
of gunrdianship status. The school hns a few Montana students, only two from 
Wyoming nnd none from Nebraska this year. She cited only two students as not 
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belonging nt Pierre ; they lire failing. truinit. and take ether children with them, 
only to abandon them Inter. 

I inquired about evidence of emotional or social disturbance. Mrs. Cahill re- 
ported tlmt there lmd been no attempted suicide. 1-our girls bad had trouble 
lighting, drinking and running away. Two of these who bad run nwav six times 
and taken others with them had been sent home. They were from Montana and 
North Dakota. She suspects there may be glue sniffing, but discounted one 
incident in which boys had been arrested for stealing airplane glue by stating 
they were caught before It could be used for sniffing. Economically many of tin* 
students have no outside source of support. The Episcopal Church 1ms a ‘cor* 
resi>ondence families” program and some children receive money from their 
corresiKJinlents. Some of the children who visited in the Black Hills last sum- 
mer, under a school sponsored program, have received money from the i>copJo 
with whom they stayed. The school has a student fund which is used for direct 
r l to students at Christinas and is used to sensor monthly birthday partus. 
J,ornl citizens and others contribute to the fund. 

Mrs. Cahill said little negative about the local community ; in fact, she stated 
that we are probably lucky to have wlmt we have.” sin* mentioned two or three 
Brownie groups, one siwnsored by Hip Piprre Jnyepttps. Slip felt people in town 
trying, doing more, and added that the school would prefer more donations 
of time rather than money. She felt that the younger students benefited more 
from these activities. 



Last year Mrs. Cahill had talked about her services to a class of 2-t third 

nU,ge 0f 8 t0 FoUowin & that a group of girls came 
weekly for a half-hour group session after class. The boys never responded this 
way but did talk to her individually in the hall or dorm. She has had individual 
conferences with other students with problems who asked to come or were sent 
,inwn!r urgent, i.e., a child crying, these conferences might be held 

during class hours ; otherwise, after school. She also spent one evening (5 to 8) 
each week in one dormitory when she would see the younger girls in a group 
session and younger boys individually. This year she plans to continue with her 

Sho' wm hnTn P H (n ° W 4th g ^. dors) nT ? (1 hol P tll ° nurse with play gm p activities. 
, 0 " h ?iP the nurse with sox education for 5th grade girls; the 5th grade 
boys are given instruction by a physician and the conch. The Seott-Forsmnn 
supplements (not text) will lie used and they may also use the American Medi- 
cal Association series. The AMA recommended film Human Growth is used each 



There are approximately 1C students from Pierre Agency who have received 
Aid to Dependent Children during the past year. Almost all of the Turtle 
Mountain children —IS— are ADC recipients. Whether children should or could 
be r £ c ^ in £ ADC is not routinely recorded. She is aware of ten children who 
are known to state divisions of child welfare because of regular contacts which 

\VMf!! nin v. n U0< i W V 1 tl>0 scll(K>1 ' Mrs * Cahill reported that the Division of Child 
M elfa re has placed many pre-school Indian children in foster care lieeause of 

C '/h *i nS K ? e 2 r Pion \° district DCW placed six children in foster care from 
V s */ 100 ’ f 2 ur returned. Originally these children either were placed 

nftoT.chXlncoment^ SCh0 °' ^ DC "'' ° F DCW mnV " nV ° hpp " eJstody 
„.C«ntnct S which students nre npt to mnintnin with other agencies appear 
L'lJfii' ppln f tivps vi8 ‘ t tho school nlthough n nearby tril.p arranges to 
^ni° ntS h ?"J 0 f or holi,lnv visits. Somo Rosebud parents visit, 
checking their children out during their stay. A Ft. Belknap tribal group visited 

Bi\ b «npi«i'l.nrt y onp . s ^' ,pnt | n residence. Ft. Berthold and Turtle Moun- 
«Kdal workers visit regiilnrly, the lnttor sometimes accompanied bv 
W , 0 t H- ^ orkers - Mrs. Cnhill commented that the Pierre District DCW 
” ?.!!■ j'nli 0nrel ?iV t0 prpvidp CT ‘ 0U 1' work services nt tho school: nltliougli she 
^ hsc0U( worthwhile, she preferred thnt they pick-up on the students 
iU h f , t0 th ? m J for P'nrdlanship determination.) The manner in 

X".SBJS,'r Ml * c " w " " 

I talked to Robert Rosellns, Supervisor of the Pierre District Office of DCW 
because he heads n community agency which provides direct service to students 

nn„ o^ °£ ‘ v wprp It » monn O’Connor, a caseworker with Indian 

nneestry, who has six Pierre students in her caseload and Pin Mnssn who lias 
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two. Another worker, Roger Eugker bus two to four students in bis cure The 
fn I'lPo ^T en ? d bC '"t^re-stetl in their work, mid they tried to be helpful 
VVI inten-iew. Mr, Roselius stnted that tliey bud fewer eliildren placed in 
nr"nn i1 g sc ‘ ll0 “ ls tl,ls year because they bad more staff and bad worked hard 
finr, | l llK i fos,er homes. Ideally they reserve the use of boarding schools for 
r, “S teenagers preferably above the age of 12. He noted that children 
l,.n. „ ? been In boarding schools a number of years may become institntional- 
o fos? .r r^„ C ; h '“ ? x, * , ?V ncc ‘wo children who. be feels, did not adjust 

f . n, “ il > ta ™ for this renson and returned to n school placement. He 
even ,Ji h ts workers Provide casework service to children at Pierre School 
Pl,!rrn ,?hM ri he ‘ V fr 1 0,,, other districts in the state. In a similar wav, 

TT«^ 1 , f n 5 * Iandronn nre referred to the Brookiugs DCW Office. 

tK \ stat , e department, for various reasons, is not aware 
hin nws te**®* 1 t0 *' s custody by the courts. He noted that Mrs. 

Cahill had found some of these children lost to DCW records nt IMerre School 
fns nr C ‘ lu ‘ re mi 6 b t be even more nt Flnndreau. He believed that ns 
? nr<? f ", n< ? s became more avnilnble, ns was true this yenr, Pierre school 
his ih,tr C in Sed lo f ss . ns n c-'dch-nll for young children. Mr. Roselius stnted tlint 
chilil^lfnre tin W , t0 students known to other stnte departments of 

wnifo™ «♦«{?■, r L 01 ^ n , c , < ,? 1 ’ t Slich roferrnls. following consultation with BIA 

eJ fa re staff and Mrs. Cnhlll, provided he hnd stnff available at the time, 
llie DCM has about 12 children placed in boarding schools awnv from the 
Roel*' \?i !L ", umo 1,1 Fe - Cl.ilocco, Haskell, Walqietuii. and Standing 

m hnnrdml ,,m . ra ,,g “‘i 00 ’ 9 "J 1 * " ,!i0 us «‘- Mr. Roselius believes that problems 
Milt ITn 1 ?h^n^ S f r 0, “ “ ,e roservatlon arc both different and more <11111- 
describes diop-onts from these schools as "child-motiviitecr whereas 
lirt ‘ '"I M * rent-motivated." lie says children referred 
to the Pierre School ^ S ° '° 0 “ re ,,,0r ° " pt t0 reUml " ln scl, ° o1 ,hn " ‘bow referred 
I nsketl about their experiences using foster family enre for children Appar- 
), n °. S, . K ' , ’ 1 11 (,<T , urt la made to llnd Indian foster parents. lie l-eporad that 
mn.i . h ”' c lm 'l eoj>‘l results with mixed parents. In the past about half the case- 

mn Slslt.m n n ™ >ri T, t0 ,,rww °J tl,e stllte - Particularly in the Alierdeeii 

h. H.M^ t " n • Inore effort is now being made to keep children 

trlMl to ,T™ii! M n S 'I" d tltt ‘ y ' mve n,,t fou,,(1 ‘bis lo be a problem. They have 
If.' 1 UH? rein fives to a great extent, even some who might be classed as poor 
risks by some ensework standards. Mr. Roselius believes tliev have developed 

exmmpie nUS " ' ' P IMprn “ nn ‘ a flin " ln so,,,p 0,lM * r nreas, Cheyenne River for 

♦i. A i»i f ° r this Brm, i, ,s understanding of relationships between Pierre School and 
*1° ,|Ulck response was a questioning of whether the local 
o I L k t 1 r ™ 1 ev0 " pxlsfe(1 - A "lore considered judgment was that 
the school was probnbly more often a topic of conversation ns there was gossip 

!vn«i* fV* r at v) 1 " *T> nn l,lformn,lon 11 constructive nature to report. Asked what 
would help, Mr. Roselius replied he did not know wl.nt the problem was One 
n^t^.v fh° ? r 9 t,lnt . law enforcement ofllcials (municipal and eomitv) are 
upset by the lnrge number of out of stnte children who pet into difficulty while 
running away. Another harmful factor is that some of the children of ImllZ 
honsepnrents nt the school nre nmong the biggest • problems" hi the community. 
At tlio snino time, these snme i>nrents linve been fine foster parents, 
ilf. i.'im. 0 i?i l ,r V ja< b ce und denial of it from both Indian nnd non-lmlinn. The pnh- 
lie high school does not tench a course in Indian culture. The quiet iktsou tends 

InX'ftTV* ^ I s gni, ! c(I ’ for exnni l>le, tlirough athletic pmwess nt the 

i, .ni i i R ’ n V Ce !* tanc0 . is gr " ,,tw1 ' Mrs - O'Connor stated she felt she was 

nttorded acceptance in her role ns n child welfnre worker. At the Pierre school 
the stuff buds that eliildren elniin them, by name, even though they are not 
known to DCW They believe the staff nt.tlie school Is doing more nliout getting 
nttnnmi n « 0 n< t ° f * 10 !,t ' ll( J o1 'b'riiig the summer. Even though many of these recent 
nttempts nt summer placement linve been unsuccessful, tliev look forward to 
lncren.sed activity in this area. DCW is considering developing a group foster 
woifnr M | r ' R T ,,U . S boliovos ‘be.v linve n good relationship with the Pierre BIA 
fn^r/^rAfoVrn'iQ 1 ’ however, they llnd tlint situations have deteriorated more be- 
fore referrals nre mnilo, in contrast to Rosebud or non-Indian areas As for 
psychiatric consultation, the Pierre DCW district office operates under tiie same 
handicaps which exist nt the school. 
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In n discussion with John Madlgan, Director of the State Commission of 
Mental Health and Mental Retardation, the idea of lack of a rehitiouship was 
developed. Although a long-time resident of Pierre, Mr. Mudigan reported he 
had never thought of the school in terms of attitudes local ]>eoi>le might have 
toward It. He concluded that neither a positive nor negative attitude existed: 
rattier, the relationship could best he described by the term “apathy." lie recalled 
us a child that the swimming jmol was always “dragged” the dav after it had 
been used by the school. He wondered later about the appropriateness of Catholic 
I lerre Indian School children being bussed to early services. Ills children onjov 
the wrestling competition but he questioned why the matches always seeiuell 
to be at the school rather than in town, and why the eoiniKtfitlon was limitt d to 
wrestling. (Matches are also held In town.) He thought a series of newspaper 
articles might he a positive step toward more active relationships between school 
aud town, particularly If reluted to why the children were there. lie asked in 
a questioning way whether the school served ns an orphanage, then went on to 
state that orphanages had “gone by the hoard" In South Dakota, except for 
disturbed children. He hated to think they were all disturbed out there. Probably 
few people realized that the children were there year around. He thought the 
food was probably adequate but that the children probably lucked tender-loving 
ca re. ° 



I was referred to Reverend Edwin Bersngel, pastor of a Lutheran Church, 
because of his Interest in the school. Reverend Bersngel stated there had only 
been one child with a Lutheran bnckgrouud and she had joined the Congrega- 
tional Church to be with school friends. It became evident that he has thought 
about the school, however. IBs immediate response was similar to Mr. Mndlgnn’s. 
The relationship is neither positive nor negative. The school Is there and taken 
for granted. Pierre residents do not do or think much about It. He cited the 42 
students attending a local school for practical nurses ns being In a comparable 
situation. Both groups come from the outside and should be treated ns guests, 
made to feel at home; Instead, the community Is not aware of them, Ignorlug 
that there are visitors in tlielr midst. Some of the activities that have been 
carried out include families taking children into their homes at Christmas, 
along with community support for gifts, parties, programs. These activities 
should be expanded to more visiting during the summer, for a week or nil sum- 
mer, for example, to further Integration. Reverend Bersngel expressed dislike for 
the Isolation of the students and suggested that If the school were to continue Its 
role might change to a boarding facility with the children attending public school 
In Pierre. He did not know how the community would react to the latter idea. 
In response to my question, lie thought relationships might be Improved if the 
community could share the facilities at the .school. lie thought the gymnasium 
might be shared. He wondered If youth groups could use the dormitories for 
retreats during the summer. He had discussed these proposals with the previous 
principal, who seemed accepting of these, but nothing had been accomplished. 
He noted, in closing, that Indian children often did not graduate from the Pierre 
public school system. He suggested inferior clothing, a feeling of “not being In It," 
and prejudice ns possible factors for tlielr seeming lack of success In public 
schools. 



Tne University of Texas Medical School at Sax Antonio, 

San Antonio , Tex., January 28, 1960. 

Mr. Adrian L. Parmeter. 

Staff Director. U.S. Senate . Committee on Labor and Public Welfare . Indian 
Education Subeommittre. Xcir Senate Office Building. Washington. D C. 
Dear Adrian: I am enclosing n report on the site visit to Chilocco. In the 
Interest of time. I am sending you n draft that I am also sending to other members 
of the committee. They may have some'clinnges that they would like to make, and 
If ro I will send you an amended copy. 

Sincerely, 

Robert L. Leon. M.D.. 

Professor and Chairman , Department of Psychiatry. 
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Report on Site-Visit to the Ciiilocco Indian School, Chilocco, Oklahoma, 

•January S, 10G0 

(By Robert L. Leon, M.D.) 

Site-visit team : 

Robert L. Leon, M.D., Professor nud Chnirmnn, Department of Psychiatry, 
The University of Texas Medical School at San Antonio. 

Povl W. Toussleng, M.D., Associate Professor of Child Psychiatry and 
Pediatrics, Director of Youth Couueeling and Child Development Center, 
University of Oklahoma School of Medicine. 

Atllano A1 Valencia, Ph.D., Research Associate, Curriculum and Instruc- 
tion. Southwest Cooperative Educational Laboratory, Inc., Albuquerque, 
N. Mex. 

At the request of the staff of the Senate Sub-committee on Indian Education, 
the site-visit was made to the Chilocco Indian 'School to attempt to ussess the 
adequacy of the program for Indian students. Tbe visitors focused on two prin- 
cipal areas — the Mental Health Program and the v Curriculum. In the course of 
this, observations were made In other areas which will be mentioned In the body 
of the report A report on Curriculum and Instruction, prepared by Dr. Valencia, 
is presented separately from more general comments and comments on the 
Mental Health Program. 

The Chilocco Indlau School was established in 1884. It is a non-reservation 
boarding school operated by the Bureau of Indian Affairs for Indian students and 
Is located near the northern border of Oklahoma. The nearest town, Arkansas 
City, Kansas, is seven miles to the north. The school has some modern buildings, 
but some of the buildings currently In use date back to 1S90. This year the enroll- 
ment is approximately 070 students from 20 states of the Union. Last year there 
were approximately 93 tribes represented by the students who were enrolled. This 
year approximately 380 of the students are Eskimos and Indians from Alaska. 
Most of the Alaskans are Eskimos from small villages in Western Alaska. 

The bulletlu published by the school lists the following requirements for 
admission: 

1. Home conditions and enviroument are not suitable. 

2. Local or public school facilities are not available. 

3. Acceptable training is not available locally. 

The superintendent states that although many students are sent ostensibly 
because no school Is available to them locally or because they ueed certain voca- 
tional courses offered by Chilocco, a lavge percentage of these students are sent 
because of social and/or emotional problems. Some students have no families to 
care for them. Others have been expelled from their local schools and the com- 
munity. Students who have gotten iuto trouble with the law are often given the 
choice by the juvenile judge of going to a juvenile detention facility, or to an 
Indian boarding school — In this case Chilocco. The superintendent estimates that 
up to 75 per cent of the students come to Chilocco because of serious social and 
emotional or educational problems or a combination of these. 

Students w*ho come to the school are one. two or more years educationally re- 
tarded. and therefore, there are many children who are older than one would 
expect to find In an ordinary public high school. 

Students live in dormitories. The new dormitory has 350 student*. Several of 
the others have approximately 180 students. Instruction aides and night attend- 
ants are responsible for the students In the dormitory (see accompanying organi- 
zational chart). The school attempts to maintain a maximum number of staff in 
the dormitories between the hours of G:30 p.m. and 9 :30 p.m. wheu the students 
are in the dormitories and awake. At this time they have one instructional aide 
per 90 students. After 9 :30 there is one night attendant on duty In each dormitory. 
This means that the dormitory with 350 students has one night attendant, and 
lu the other dormitories there is approximately one attendant per 180 students. 
The superintendent told us that they were thirteen Instructional aides short of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs standards for the number of students per instruc- 
tional aide. 

There is almost no organized Mental Health Program. What does exist is car- 
ried out by the Guidance Department. Division of Indian Health Personnel, and 
through Contract Services. Guidance Personnel are hampered In their counseling 
efforts because of their responsibility for the discipline of the students. This 
makes students reluctant to come to Guidance Personnel with problems. 
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Tlio Division of Indian Health Service nurse sees those who come to the Health 
Center to discuss emotional problems. She receives some suiiervisinn from the so- 
cial worker from the Kay County Guidance Center. Tin* social worker comes to 
the school for a few hours one time per month. An occasional students may be 
referred for jisveblatric evaluation to the Kay County Guidance Center. This is 
infrequent. ^ 

This report on Cliiloceo ean very easily be summed tip as follows : 
The program at the Chllocco Indian School is inadequate in every resj>oct. There 
nre of course some competent and well-meaning faculty In staff of the school, who 
are tryinff to do the l»est they can with the resources which are available to them. 
Rut even a pood teacher has too many students in a class and inadequate oqniiv- 
ment with which to work. A dedicated guidance counselor or instructional aide 
has too many students with whom he must relate and is further hampered by 
his role as disciplinarian. There is essentially no mental health propram even 
though n nurse is doing her best to discuss problems with students who come to 
her. There is almost no communication between the Division of Indian Health 
staff and BIA school personnel. 

If Cliiloceo were a school dealing with normal average students, we would still 
make the above statement. Rut to make matters worse. Cliiloceo does not deal 
with normal students. The sn peri ntondent estimates that up to 75 j»er cent of the 
students come to Cliiloceo because of severe social or emotional problems. Further- 
more. the students are one or more years emotionally retarded. Yet. the school 
makes no provision to deal with such problem children. The age spread of the 
students makes matters even more difficult. The school must deal with a group 
from younger adolescence to young adults. Many of the young adults have no 
better than a ninth grade educational level. Yet. their emotional needs mav he 
quite different than other ninth graders that come in. 

The physical plant can either facilitate or severely inhibit an attempt to 
develop an adequate program. In the ease of Cliiloceo. physical plant impedes 
program development. The buildings are arranged in haphazard fashion. Many 
of them are old. out-moded. and should be torn down. The school is so physically 
isolated from any community ns to make Indian children's relntionshfps with 
sot iotj at largo almost impossible. We view this ns a serious problem, since one 
of the goals of any school is to help socialize the children. 

The physical plant and lack of staff makes supervision of the children difficult 
and lends to a reform school atmosphere. We were surprised that the school docs 
not have more ncting-out l>ehnvior. For example, one might expect more girls to 
become pregnant and more destructive acting out by the hoys. These tilings do 
occur, hut the fact that they do not occur more frequently is a compliment to the 
students of the school. It is obviously almost impossible to provide any controls 
at night when there nre 350 students in one dormitory with one attendant or ISO 
in several other dormitories, each with one attendant. It is alleged that one 
dormitory with over a hundred students has been locked nt night with no at- 
tendant. Even in the evening hours when the school attempts to staff more 
heavily in the dormitories, there nre 90 children per instructional aide. 

The problems of Alaskans in this school nre special ones. It is reported that 
Alaskans are sent to Chllocco because there nre no school facilities nearer their 
home. It was reported that the Eskimo students have greater problems with 
reelings of home sickness than do other students. Some of the Alaskans we 
talked with stated that they would like to be tnncht skills that were more 
applicable to Alaska and the villages from which they came, but this kind of 
instruction was not available at the school. 

There appears to he no valid reason for sending students from Alaska to 
Ginloceo. Oklahoma. If schooling is not currently available in Alaska, it should 
be made available, and soon. We have thought and thought and are completely 
unable to find anything positive to say about this practice. It all appears to be 



Several of the students to whom we talked complained about the food. Some 
said it was poorly prepared and all of it tastes the same. Others complained 
that they did not get enough to eat and complained that thov could not go 
hack for seconds. Some of the boys who are engaged in the athletic programs 
particularly complained about the inadequate quantity of food. 

The brighter students complained abont the classes, stating that they were 
gauged to the level of the slow student and. therefore, gave then inadequate 
preparation. Some students also complained that the only foreign language 
offered is Spanish. & 
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'Vo linvo already mentioned t ho lark of n Mental Health Program. Sonic 
dormitory stuff sav that their recommendations for psychological help arc not 
followed through hy the sc hool administration. Yet. there arc serious ]»syrho- 
logical and psychiatric problems in the school. They have possiblv one or two 
serious suic ide attempts j>er year. We heard about many children who sniffed 
Klne or attempted to cut their wrists. We learned about occasional violence in 
the dormitory. with one boy attempting to ehoke another. 

Dr. Kdwin Fare, the Director of the Kay County Guidance Center, stated 
that he had both the facilities and the wish to help oat in t lie school. However, 
tin* school personnel has made no use of his services personally for the last four 
or live years, and he lias not l>ocn on the campus for the last several years. 
Apparently the school has not l»eon willing to pay for psychiatric and psycho- 
logical service from the Kay Comity Guidance Center. I.)r. Fare was aware of 
a student who had In?en sent to the University of Oklahoma for phychlatrle 
evaluation rather than to the Kay County Guidance* Center which is iess than 
ton miles away. Dr. Fare would like to work out a contract for services to the 
Cliilocco school. Such a contract could not only offer individual psychiatric ami 
psychological evaluation, but also consultation to guidance staff and teachers 
and sonic* in-service training in group techniques and better recognition of emo- 
tional problems. It is difficult to understand why a school in which admittedly 
over .10 per cent of the youngsters have severe India vioral or emotional problems 
has not made better use of a nearby Mental Health facility. 

('onrluMioii*: We believe that serious consideration should lx? given as to 
whr tiler or not to continue this school in its present location as it now is. If the 
school is continued, it should 1*» for students from the immediate area. Since 
these students are apt to i>e educationally retarded, and in addition have social 
and emotional problems, the school should have remedial programs for academic 
and intellectual development and an adequate Mental Health Urogram. Place- 
ment for those students who come from some distance should Ik? found nearer 
to their homes. Certainly the practice of sending Alaskan children to Cliilocco 
should Ik* discontinued immediately, and neither should children from New 
Mexico. Arizona, and other distant states be sent so far from homo for schooling. 

Tf tile school is continued in its present location, it must he funded adequately, 
and a whole new physical plant should l»e built. Since so much new construction 
is needed, the possibility of closing down the school completely is worth studying. 

While* a thorough study is lxdng undertaken, the school will obviously con- 
tinue. and. therefore, the following reconimendn tions are offered: 

H) Staffing iKittem must he improved. Staffing is not up to HI A mini- 
mum standard. 

(2) SnjK»rintcndent should be given freedom to recruit young imagina- 
tive teachers. 

CD Communication between the Division of Indian Health and BTA must 
lx* improved and negotiations should begin with the Kay Coimtv Guidance 
Center and The University of Oklahoma toward development of a Mental 
Health Program of some significance. 



A Report on Curriculum axd Instruction on the Cjiilocco Indian Boarding 
Scttool, Prepared bt Dr. Atilano A. Valencia, the Southwestern Coopera- 
tive Educational Laboratory, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 



The evaluation of curriculum and instruction at the Chilocco Indian Boarding 
School was based on interviews with Dr. Leon Wall Superintendent of the School, 
Department Heads, a group of five students, a brief tour of the plant conducted 
by Mr. Clarence Winston, Principal of the School, and eurriculnm and instruc- 
tion data provided by the schools’ offices. 



The scope of curricular offerings was revealed partly through teacher and ad- 
ministrative interviews and literature supplied by the schools’ offices. This infor- 
mation shows excellent enrricniar offerings, essentially comprehensive in natnre. 
These offerings are illustrated in Appendix A of this report. The data clearly 
show comprehensive offerings in twelve curricular categories: Language Arts, 
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Mathematics, Social Studies, Science, Business Education, Fine Arts, Health and 
Safely Education, Foreign Language, Industrial Arts Education (.Practical 
Arts), Vocational Education, General Agriculture, and Home Economics. 

Interviews with department heads and administrators provided evidence which 
corroborated the data given in the literature. In general, the people interviewed 
believe that curricular offerings are quite adequate for the needs of the student 
population. 

The only enrricular additions suggested by the interviewees were : Bookkeeping 
II, Art, Speech. Typing and foreign languages. It was proposed that although 
typing and foreign languages are offered in the curriculum, an earlier Introduc- 
tion (grades 9 and 10) would he advantageous to the studens. 

Traditionally. Indian boarding schools have placed much emphasis to voca- 
tional education, especially in the area of agriculture. But according to the ad- 
ministrative interviews, it is expected that vocational education will progres- 
sively diminish in importance. The irony of this is that over 50 i Hereout of the 
students entering the ninth grade fail to graduate; furthermore, the number 
of graduates entering college is practically nil. 

Rather than de-emphasizing vocational education, it is suggested that voca- 
tional offerings be considered in reference to skills that will increase the stu- 
dent’s economic opportunities in his area of interest For example, an Eskimo 
hoy s interest in gasoline and diesel engines may be based on the fact that his 
tyi>o of technical service is in demand by the boat industry in Alaska. This tvpe 
of training has greater meaning to this boy than three hours of agriculture 
daily. On the other hand, the latter offering may have relevance to the bov from 
an agricultural area. 

Rather than de-emphasizing the vocational curriculum, present curricular 
offerings, content, out-moded time structures, methodology and evaluation 
methods might be examined for meaningfulness, relevancv. motivational n*pe *ts 
and achievement measures based on behavioral objectives anti performance 



The lecture method, textbook and workbook approach, are commonlv u*ed 
in nil of the school’s curricular areas, especially in the academic curriculum. 
Small group discussions are held occasionally in a few subject matter areas The 
department heads Indicated that this instructional mode was used sometimes in 
the social sciences and English, hut mostly in grades 9 and 10. Additionally, 
task-oriented small group instruction was reported in home economics and in 
some vocational education courses. 

The students interviewed expressed the feeling that, too often, teachers tend 
to lectnre for long periods of time: consequently, student attention has been a 
learning variable. All of the students interviewed reacted favorably to the sug- 
gestion for teachers to use a variety of instructional techniques and media. 

Although some individualized instruction is used in home economics and in 
some vocational education areas, the department heads and students reported 
that the individualized instructional approach is not widely practiced. 

The department heads responded favorahly to the snggestion for the school 
to hold continuous and intensive preservice and inservice training program*. A 
discussion with the teacher interviewees generated the feeling that the Chiloeeo 
faculty definitely needs familiarization and training in the application of vari- 
ous types of instructional modes and media ; also, training is needed in the formu- 
lation of behavioral objectives conpled with evaluation measures based on 
performance criteria. 

Aithongh a few teachers attend summer workshops at neighboring univer- 
sities, the demand for summer teaching at Chiloeeo tends to hold teachers from 
attending more institutes which foens on innovative teaching methods. 

Yet. merely holding a series of conventionally organized institutes does not 
assure teacher behavioral chances that will, In tnrn. effect greater learning 
among the Chiloeeo Indian population. One alternative is to call upon a team 
of consultants or experts in the application of a variety of instructional techni- 
ques and media, with up-to-date knowledge In developing conrsc objectives :tnd 
performance criteria, and versed in the use of micro-teaching technique^ to 
ascertain the extent of behavioral changes among teachers in simulated instruc- 
tional settings. What is suggested here is for the Chiloeeo Indian Boarding 
School to clear the cobwebs of traditional teaching and delve into curricular and 
instructional approaches that will heighten learning and increase its holding 
power over the population it serves. 
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CLASSROOM LOADS 

Generally, classroom loads have not posed a serious problem at Chiiocco. Some 
slight overloads beyond thirty students were reported in the academic areas for 
grades 9 and 10. Rut even where classroom loads are maintained within twenty- 
five to thirty students, this class size will restrict teachers from using instruc- 
tional strategies other than those basicaiiy appropriate for inrge group settings. 
Here, teacher aides could be used advantageously to provide assistance where 
professional instruction is not highly applicable. For example, small group ses- 
sions can be carried without the presence of the professional teacher in every 
group. Yet, the essential stimuli for learning (immediately and in subsequent ac- 
tivities apart from the teacher) can be provided by the teacher in appropriately 
scheduled sessions. 

Both administrators and department heads revealed the need for additional 
staff members; both expressed concern over the difficulty in finding and idring 
qualified, credentiaied teachers. This may continue to be a problem for the Indian 
boarding schools. Coupied with the notion of hiring teacher aides or paraprofes- 
sionals to use in some features of the instructional program, the incorporation 
of a flexible time schedule in the school curriculum will facilitate the utilization 
of professional teachers and para professionals on a role differentiated basis. 

CO-CURRICUXAR ACTIVITIES 

The athletic program at Chiiocco Indian Boardiag School has not proved suc- 
cessful in terms of interschool competition. However, the administrative staff and 
faculty ure aware that Indian students comiag to Chiiocco have not had the ex- 
posure to American sports that other American children have had in Anglo- 
American communities and public school settings. To expect these youngsters to 
compete successfully with the public schools in Angio-American sports is highly 
questionable. Yet, Indian schools continue to place emphasis in sports such as 
football, basketball, etc., instead of developing activities that have greater rel- 
evancy to the Indian cultures. 

Some attention has been directed toward encouragiag activities (e.g., Indian 
dances and songs) which are directiy related to the various Indian cultures found 
in the Chiiocco school ; however, as Dr. Wall has pointed out, this has been in- 
cidental rather than being an integral part of the total curricular program. 

Somehow, Indian schools must begin to recognize and develop more activities 
related to the Indian cultures found in their instructional settings. Cultural 
awareness institutes can play a vital role in familiarizing teachers with Indian 
games, songs and dances. This does not imply that teachers must become experts 
in all of these cultural activities. Rather, it suggests that teachers must under- 
take the organization of co-curricular activities that will encourage Indian 
youngsters to practice some of their games, songs and dances. Also, It does not 
preclude the possibility of encouraging youngsters to learn and practice other 
sports (tennis, table tennis, volieybail, skating, swimming, etc.) that might have 
an appeal for adolescents in various ethnic groups. But it is suggested that 
instead of emphasizing competive sports in which only a few participants play a 
role, and which tend to depreciate the self Image of the Indian youngster, a more 
complete and meaningful athletic and recreation program can be provided. 

Moreover, the number of Indian youngsters indulging in intoxicating bever- 
ages and seeking other prohibitive types of entertainment will not necessarily 
be curbed by punishment based on handcuffing methods and solitary confinement. 
A more positive approach, such as an expanded and more attractive recreational 
program, might produce better results. For such a program, non-credentlaled 
para professionals can be used to help train and supervise the youngsters in 
sports and recreational pursuits. 

ACAUEMIC ACHIEVEMENT AND DROPOUTS 

A large proportion of the students who are admitted to the Chiiocco Indian 
Boarding School have n background of academic failures, or social and psvcho 
logical problems. In this sense, the uniqueness of the student population ixwes 
a special problem in the instructional and learning schemes. 

One of the administrators expressed the point that students with a background 
of failures, who expect an easier road in this school, find that the school will 
not tolerate academic inactivity. This may be one of the factors contributing to 
the school’s dropout problem. 
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i-T" . of t ' 0urs0, otllor factors which have been indicated ns causes for 
dropouts. Among them arc pregnancies, parental pressures for children to return 
homo, homesickness, dismissal from school for serious school infractions, etc \ml 
!'r.nt C expressed it. some students intentionally and froquentlv 

break school rules to bring about a dismissal from school. 1 

In spite of the uniqueness and nature of the student body composition, flic 

!, r l-n?ri t . rnlL nt . ,c .V 1, <Xrt ! sel, ° o1 is gradually improving. Tiie school is keeping 
a Jcarq record on the nuniher of droitouts per semester, tiie number of students 
returning to school after dropping out. and the net inu.ihrr of dro^ut-YwSune^ 
tor and year. In tlio year the school lost approximately 102 student* 

mesmr I, Thi C s"n t0ly tww ; t,,,r ? S of tiie dropouts taking place during the first so' 
?!. .* . °" or< ■'•'l'* 1,00,1 «« improvement over recent years when the 

dropout rate was approximately 25 percent. At this point, a' complimentary 
note is extended to the school for its attention to the dropout problem. Addi- 
“V, 1 , 1 * su ^ osto<1 tlmt «»».v curricular ami instructional improvement that 
ddm B ^or nL I °' C1 flp°Y t and . pos,t,vc PWchologieal reinforcement for the In- 
retentJon. ^ 1 La " sh " rp i,lcro,,sc in class attendance and school 

Although the school maintains ncndemic requirements for graduation the 
interviewees revealed that it is possible for students who were chronic failures 
tnTn'i'nYY i° k'hilocco. Therefore, tiie problem becomes that of nscer- 

" "f,? ‘, n Icnming and aeliiovement from year to year. This can lie deter- 

oil MnaKses n Th^f a " <l y C " rlV ,0N, '" C Programs, followed by statisti- 

, mo , hn , s boen . usin e the California Achievement Instrument— 
this can serve ns a beginning point for a comparative statistical nnnlvsis 

nnd 1 r ? n ;X SPi0C ', 0n °fY° CaUf0 I ni:l Achievement Test scores from’ grades 10 
and 11 (1907 enrollment) was made by this investigator to provide the results 
of a single comparative statistical analysis. Tills analysis is illustrated below V 

MEAN ACHIEVEMENT SCORES FOR GRADES 10 AND 11. USING A SAMPLING OF 40 STU0ENTS PER GRA0E 



Subject 


Mean scores 




Approximate retardation 


Grade 10 


Grade 11 


Grade 10 


Grade 11 


Mathematics 




7.99 


3. 0+0. 2 


3. 5+0. 2 


Reading. 




Language 




9. 15 


2.0+ .2 
1.0+ .2 
1.8+ .2 


2.4+ .2 


Battery average 




10. 15 
9.20 


1.3+ .2 
2.3+ .2 
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Firct 1 hn b P °, rtant i , n y oreno °s can be drawn from this type of an analysis 

b-wfe'etm !'!i„ CnD b f. usod , t0 compare the degree of retardation between three 
e mn in t 7T' nmtbcumt,os . reading and language. Second, a comparison can 
he made to determine mean achievement score differences between class groups 
nml within class jrroups from semester to semester or year to year. 

the nq^Vinit’ !!w f0 . ll0 "' ln f iNfcrences can lie drawn from an examination of 
tiie n.Mw) data von in the foregoing table : 

,_ 3 :„f horo | s n two-year gap between tiie achievement level in Mathematics 
(....3) and Language (9.0) for grade 10. Additional data might be examined to 
leterniine whether this difference is the result of an instructional or enrrleniar 

rnnlnn rn T*i ” C '| ltUrn vnrinbl °- a lower mathematic mean achievement level ns 
compared to n language mean achievement level in entering school, the nature of 
the subject matter (commonality across all ethnic groups) etc 

1 Dc , S , P L t0 tb0 , fnct tbat « (treater miniber of students have dropped out of school 
by the llth grade as compared to the 10th grade, the data show a greater degree 

nneni ! r ,°, n for t,,c 11,h grn,lc ecoup. This raises the question on ,bffcr 

ences in achievement levels nnd gains between 9th grade class groups entering 

nmcr!m r i m yen . r l ? ycn . r ’ or f n refcrcnco t0 the effectiveness of the instructionnl 
program in producing sharp increases in learning and achievement from year to 

tnbi« S |f U, ?f eSted ,. tb ?t tbe aforementioned or a similar type of analysis be under - 
tnhen by the school to compare I,'ff8-C9 achievement data to test information 
from previous years. This will reveal significant areas of deflciences among indi- 
vidual students: moreover. It will provide a cheek on the effectiveness of the 
curriculum nnd instructionnl program on a semester and year to year basis. Data 
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from other typos of instruments also can be used to provide other s|HM*illcitics on 
achievement and deficiencies. These data can then be carefully examined to effect 
positive revisions in curriculum and instruction. 



Although some remediation is given in this school, the overall remedial pro- 
gram should be expanded and intensified to meet the social, educational and 
psychological needs of the Chi I oeeo school population. 

The diagnostic approach to ascertain nente areas of deficiencies and needs 
among individual students, followed by placement in programs to alleviate these 
needs, should be an important feature in the school's educational thrusts. 



Using counselors as disciplinarians is not an effective way to utilize profes- 
sionally trained people. Student behavioral problems at Chiloeeo are frerpiontly 
referred to counselors for disciplinary measures. The so-called “hour svstem*’ is 
often used by counselors as a punishment device for recalcitrant students. 

The interview with students revealed that youngsters often arc reluctant to 
approach counselors on personal problems, etc. At least for the girls, the dormitory 
matrons are often apronched for advice rather than the counselors. 

To effect a greater professional and useful service to the student body at the 
Chiloeeo school, the role responsibility of the counseling, and guidance staff 
must he given immediate consideration. This consideration should include the 
following : 

1. The primary function of the counseling personnel should he to discuss aca- 
demic problems as well as personal problems: further, the clerical processes in 
scheduling should he assigned to clerical personnel. 

-• Counselors must not he a part of any disciplinary measures. This does not 
preclude discussions of the problems in terms of social and psychological under- 
standing: however, the discipline must l»o defined and administered bv other per- 
sonnel. In essence, the stigma of punishment and blame must be removed from 
the counseling and guidance staff. 

3. Unless a youngster threatens harm to anyone, the counseling staff must he 
given the privilege to hold from release certain types of personal data. 

4. To accomplish effective counseling, the counselor's background and training 
should include courses in the behavioral sciences (preferably in non -experimental 

| psychology ) . counseling and guidance, tests and measurements, sociology (spe- 
|CifieaIIy related to the area of minority groups), and an internship program in 
counseling and in the administration and interpretation of psychological and 
educational tests. 

5. The counseling and guidance department should hold in service meeting* to 
train teachers in the interpretation anil application of relevant test data Train- 
ing in the interpretation and application of test data will help reduce some of the 
malpractices in using tost information. Among these malpractices is the self- 
fulfilling prophesy which arises when teachers interpret and u<e fes t *cnre< ns 
fixed values, especially with reference to minority groups and lower income 



0. In view of the fact that this school has a high proportion of youngsters with 
behavior problems, educational problems, social problems, and problems asso- 
ciated with ethnicity, special testing instruments must he identified or designed 
Moreover, special testing sessions must he scheduled to provide data rrdntive to 
various types of learning variables. Additionally, special training in the adminis- 
tration of specialized tests appropriate to the school population should be ex- 
tended to the counselors. If necessary, special consultants should be hired to 
train the in-honse counseling staff relative to specialized tests and specialized 
counseling techniques. 

7. A follow-up system on dropouts and graduates is virtually non-existent in 
this school. Although the student population comes from many geographical 
areas, this should not be n sufficiently valid reason for postponing the develop- 
ment of a follow-np system. This needs to be given serious and immediate atten- 
tion by the administrative and counseling staff. 



REMEDIAL ritOGUAMS 



COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE PROGRAM 



groups. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 

Shortages in basic learning materials (e.g., tests and workbooks) were not 
generally apparent. Only in one or two of the academic areas was there a minor 
deficiency in materials. 

However, a eareful examination is suggested to ascertain the condition and 
reconey of instructional materials. Some materials appeared quite worn, either 
because of age or overuse. 

A eareful examination and evaluation of the equipment in all of the curricular 
areas is needed to determine specific deficiencies. A brief tour of the plant and 
facilities provided evidence of low quantity and quality in some areas; this was 
particularly noted in the seience curriculum. 

The interviews with department heads and students indicated, a very low 
utilization of multi-media in the instructional program. If instructional improve- 
ment is expected, the availability and applicability of a variety of visual, audio 
and other types of iearning aids must be given serious attention. These aids must 
L*e made readily accessible to teachers for classroom use as well as to Students in 
learning centers for independent study. 
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Appendix B 

ENROLLMENT AND STUDENT BODY COMPOSITION 

Enrollment: Appoximntely 1)70 students (first semester BMW). 

Ccini|>osItion : i>3 trills or ethnic groups. Some of the students come from :is 
far west mid north ns Washington and Alaska. In fact, one-third of the student 
imputation is from Alaska. 



Report or Student-Teaching ExpF.aiF.NCEn at Ciiii.occo Federal Indian School, 
Ciiii.occo. Oklahoma. I’kkdaued my Uiciiakd K. IIovis. Student at Okia- 
ii om a State Univkhsity. Stili.watf.il Oklahoma. I’mefared for Da. ,|.\con 
Blankenship. Teaching Methods Professor, From the Period of A pkii 1 
to May 31, IOCS 

Cliilocco is located in Kay County, Oklahoma. It borders Kansas for two miles, 
being about four miles from Arkansas City. Kansas. It is twentv-five miles north 
of Ponca City. Oklahoma, and sixty-five miles north of Stillwater. Oklahoma. The 
land Is in a two mile square. The school buildings are in the north central part of 
the square. 

The campus consists of approximately fifteen major buildings surrounding a 
large oval, it is a very pleasant looking and well-kept campus, comparable to 
many small college campuses. These are three or four girls' dorms nnd two hoys* 
dorms. The main Iwiys* dorm, which houses the sophomores, juniors and seniors. 
i> large and modern. It was completed a couple of years ngo and is completely 
air-conditioned. I in* other hoys’ dorm and girls' dorms are older and were prob- 
ably built in the nineteen thirties. 

As inferred above, the school accommodates students of four high school grades 
(nine through twelve). The students are ail of American Indian descent. Slightly 
over eleven hundred were enrobed at the first of the school year. They represent 
ninety-five different tribes and come from thirty-eight different states. A large 
number of tin* students, about one third, are from tin* states of Arizona ami New 
Mexico: and most of these are members of the Xavnjo Tribe. Another large group, 
about one third, is from Alaska. This group is composed of Eskimos. Aleuts and 
Athabascans. 

There are two reasons that a child would be at Cliilocr-o. The first reason 
which brings the majority of the students, is that their homes are in sneb remote 
areas that they cannot easily commute to public schools;. Many of the Xavnjo 
families live in line dwellings miles from any town in the desert areas of Arizona 
and Xew Mexico. Most of the Eskimos come from small remote village*? on the 
coast of the Bering Sea or the Arctic Ocean. The Aleuts come from small villages 
hi the Aleutian Islands nnd from the southern coast of Alaska. And the Atha- 
bascans come from the interior regions of Alaska, many coming from villages 
along the Ynkon River. 

The second reason that a child would bo at Cliilocco is because of one or sev- 
eral social problems he has at home. Many nre there because they cannot adjust 
frt r»|ddio schools. They come from bilingual homes and they are not adept enough 
at the subtleties of the English language to he comfortable around their public 
school classmates. Some come from |xmr homes that cannot afford, or at least do 
not provide, the proper clothes, school supplies, nnd spending money that help 
make a child at ease among his classmates. Compounding this situation are the 
differences in cultural background, moral values and of course the obvious differ- 
ence of skin coloration. 

Also, many children come from broken homes. There mnv lie onlv one parent in 
the homo. This by itself may not merit sending a child across the country to a 
1 edernl hoarding school in Oklahoma, but many times the one parent (or both) 
will be an alcoholic or at least a heavy drinker. This fluctuating uncertain home 
life creates insurmountable problems for a child trying to attend a public school 
At the recommendation of the social worker on the reservation the child is <ent 
to Chilocco. 

... ?"• fr , nm nl > nver Amorim— from Miami. Floridn. tn Point Bnrrow. Alnskn. from 
Mnprnek. Now Mexico tn Cherokee. Xnrth Cnrnllnn— they come to Cliilocco Tlicv 
nil I hnvo different backgrounds. Each tribe hns Its own herltnge and culturnl 
differences. And irithin some tribes, sneh ns the Eskimos, there nre sometimes 
such (trent differences In dinlects that they ean’t understand members of their 
own tribe (ironirij. village fifty miles away. Some come from cities as large as 
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Xow York or Miami while others live in n mud hut twenty or thirty miles from 
their nearest neighbor on nn Arizona desert. There are large differences in the 
intelligence levels of the Chiloeeo student. Some are sent to Chiloeeo because they 
are not intellect unity challenged at their public schools. They become bored, 
rebellious, and dually a discipline problem that is coped with by sending him to 
a boarding school. On the other hand, some drop out of public schools because 
they are mentally incapable of even the most elementary forms of learning. 
Some cannot read or write above a second or third grade level. The economic 
conditions the students come from vary. Some eotne from moderately wealthy 
families while others come from families that arc extremely poor. The moral 
standards of the students vary a great deal. A large i>ereentage of the students 
have been exposed to alcohol at an early age; but others are from very moral 
families who live in villages that completely forbid the use of alcohol. 

So. it can easily he seen that Chiloeeo is n very heterogenous mixture of stu- 
dents with all possible backgrounds, intellectual abilities, and ambitions. Their 
only common union is that they are all labeled “American Indian”. It seems 
unfair that they should all be treated just alike and that they should be indis- 
criminately put into the same classroom and given the same ‘•education”. These 
kids have no more in common with each other than do the Mexicans with the 
Italians. It would be no more difficult and no greater of an injustice to try and 
educate a group of intelligent wealthy New York students with a group of ig- 
norant poor Mississippi students than it is to try and educate these Indian stu- 
dents in the same classroom. The Chiloeeo teacher is forced to teach at a median 
intelligence level. But in doing so he doesn't get through to the great majority 
of students. The smart students are bored so they go to sleep. The less intelligent 
students don't know what the teacher is talking about, so they go to sleep. When 
the students that are bored are asleep, and the students who can’t understand 
lire asleep, there sometimes isn’t much of a class left. It is not uncommon for 
a classroom at Chiloeeo to have over half of the students asleep while the teacher 
is giving the lesson. 

The Chiloeeo students are very quiet and unresponsive in class. The lack of 
classroom noise and enthusiasm is apparent when one first enters the room. 
There is no spontaneous excitement. There is no spontaneous laughter. There is 
no general murmur of enthusiasm when something happens in the classroom 
The students are listless. In general, they don’t have the characteristics of a 
dynamic and happy class. Each student is an island — an unresponsive, intro- 
verted island. lie may be thinking about school work or lie may be thinking 
about his home several thousand miles away. If he is thinking about the class- 
room work. he may be genuinely interested, or he may be bored ; but the point is, 
his teacher and his fellow students never know which. There is no sponteneity 
in classroom work. Everything is forced and strained. 

And no wonder everything is forced and strained. With the students from so 
many different home situations and with such wide cultural backgrounds it 
is not surprising that to most students it is a “foreign” situation. Many of the 
students are qualified for high school in age only. They are not qualified either 
academically or emotionally. Many, notably the Eskimo children, have led very 
sheltered ami in nocent lives previous to coming to Chiloeeo. I talked to one Eskimo 
girl from Point Barrow, Alaska, and I asked her if she had ever drank before. 

I was surprised when she said that not only had she never drank, but alcohol 
was forbidden in Point Barrow. In contrast, there are a few of the students who 
should be or have been in a reform school or penitentiary. They have been exposed 
to a rough life and they are hardened beyond their years. On a questionnaire 
that I handed out to the students I asked what they would like to be doing 
rather than he in class right now. One girl, who had been kicked out of public 
schools In Oklahoma several times and who was a hardened delinquent, said that 
she would like to be “out drinking on some dusty road.” So, all of the students 
are thrown together at Chiloeeo. Most of them have never been away from home 
in their lives. They are taken away from their homes where all they knew was 
the hunting or fishing or farming or horse raising of their families. 

Their freedom is taken away and they are put in the sterile environment of 
Chiloeeo. They come from wilderness areas of America where they have all the 
freedom they want to hunt or fish or they come from very permissive families that 
have allowed them to run wild all their lives. They are put at Chiloeeo, and 
except for infrequent exceptions they are not allowed “out of sight of the campus” 
for nine months. Chiloeeo makes a conscious effort to bring to the students the 
educational advantages that it thinks important. There are special educational 
and cultural activities day and night until the student barely has enough time 
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to slee p, but they don’t get to do the little things that to me seem so important 
for the proper growth of a teenager. They don’t have the freedom to take a walk 
more than one hundred yards from campus. They can’t go downtown shopping. 
They can’t go into town and see a movie on a weekend. They don’t even have 
the freedom to go into town and get a coke at a drug store like any other teenager. 
These may seeiu like small things to have missing from life, but if you can 
imagine how much they meant to you when you were growing up, I think you will 
sec how much they are missed by these kids. 

As one of the teachers at Chiloeeo said, the students “are a captive audience" 
and the longer I was there, the more I agreed with him. With each day they 
lose a little more of their zest for life. They soon learn that the school was 
built for the purpose of educating American Indians, and they will be thought 
of as American Indians and not as individuals. They soon drift into silent con- 
tempt with the rest of their classmates. And after four years, some of them don’t 
even have enough spirit left to feel contempt. 

This lack of spirit seems to be a big problem at Chllocco. It seems like every time 
one of the students show’s a little spirit or exerts himself in any way, he is 
quickly put in his place. Boxing used to be a big sport at Chiloeeo. The Chiloeeo 
boxers were well known in the area and they have produced several champions. 
The boys liked the sport because it was a healthy outlet for their aggressions. 
The sport was discontinued, though, because the administration decided that 
It was too rough. Chiloeeo also used to produce champion football teams. 

Xow% however, they win very few games. I talked to one of the sophomore boys 
and he said that lie had thrown a block too hard one time and the coach pulled 
him out of the game, and slapped him in front of his team-mates. He never played 
again, and he said that next year he was going to go back to Ids public school 
in Montana where the coach had offered him a place on the team. A good example 
of lack of spirit occurred near the end of the year at the Pageant The Pageant 
Is a biennial production that the students put on to show the cultural heritage 
of their different tribes. This seems like a very good idea. It should be a fun- 
filled occasion which would make the kids proud of their heritage. In fact, 
however, in the weeks before the pageant the teachers do ninety percent of the 
work. There is no interest or enthusiam on the part of the students. This is only 
one example of the hard work teachers must put in with no encouragement or help 
from the students. It’s a frustrating experience to work night after night on 
a thankless project It’s devest. ting to a teacher’s ego and confidence in him- 
self to fight this lack of enthusiasm day after day, year after year. I invited 
several friends of mine up to see the Pageant They said that when they first 
arrived on campus they could sense the quietness and lack of spirit in the 
students. They said that there was no shouting or loud laughing that would be evi- 
dent at any other high school. At the Pageant there was no spontaneous laughter or 
applause. The students just sat there until it was over then went back to the 
dorms. 

This lack of ourlet for their emotions can result in violent and bizarre hap- 
penings. A few of the students will sometimes sneak out of their dorms and walk 
into town to buy liquor. They then drink it as fast as they can in a recreational 
area about one half mile from the campus. The administration is aware that this 
happens occasionally and it is very hard to guard against without imposing 
prison restrictions. But every weekend or so some of the boys, and girls, ran t 
stand being cooped up any longer, and they drink all they can stand— sometimes 
more than they can stand. Last Easter morning one of the Crow boys from Mon- 
tana was found dead from too much alcohol. I talked to one of his teacher.*, and 
found that he was a very meek and obedient student in class. He always handed 
in his assignments and was never a problem. He apparently could stand it no 
more and drank himself to death. I don’t think he died of an over-dose of alcohol 
but of an over-dose of having his spirit crushed. Also, at tills same drunk, one 
of the girls was raped. This is one of several cases of rape I heard of while 1 was 
there. I was told by a teacher that one of my students had been raped by several 
boys the year before. Not only this, but the incident took place on the balcony of 
the school anditorinm. Looking for a place to be alone, boys and their girl friends 
have many times broken into the building which houses the auditorium. 

Since no display of sexual emotion Is permitted on the campns, and since the 
students are not allowed off the campus. It Is no wonder that they mnst break into 
buildings to he alone. I was in one of the rooms on the top floor of the building 
the day after some of the students had been there the previous night. There was 
a gaping hole in the ceiling and one side of the room was littered with material 
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IIImm"? br0ken . a J ' Tny from thp «' ilin P- I naked what had happened and was 
told thnt some students Iind broken In. I assumed that it hnd been broken into for 
purjwses of vandalism, but when I looked around the riK/n, I co.ddn’t ™ 
tuduiee of destruction. -Nothing wns turned over, nud the room was in imrfeet 
order except for the bole ia the ceiling I asked why this was “anti tl «" tMeter 
time" 1 !|V .VJ I. f v c sfmlpnfs lmd broken int0 tlie i'ttic "to build a love nest.- At the 
that the principal had fallen througMh^ while he wastry- 

M Sh W,Cd • ™ k «**» »' the ceiling Z 

fp ".'. dolinquc.itx „t ciiiloeeo give the whole school a "reform school at- 
mosphere. A sma l number of the students are sent there because thev cant get 
along anywhere else. These students force the administration to b/vew strfct 

sar s» » 

“ d ^ •** arss 

r J!!Z soem t0 J; n , v ? l0!>t fnlth ln PeoP'e- They have stopped believing that 
Chilocco or any BJA Institutions can really help them Thev dnn’t h^n**** ^ 
cipline themselves because they have learned that the nJzrelshe 
5™ * UI s ? no further than the person that the* Blf fiSfr 

for a hnil(, ^ )Ut * They, therefore. Imve developed no character of tiieir own 

there VaNo* nitllTr' , th ?, re is not on, - v rps P° n3 c fr °m tlie students, but 
there is also either direct or Indirect response from the parents and the mm- 

munlty as a wIio«e. If the teacher says something that the students don't airroe 
with, the students usually express their disagreement. If tliey disagree violentlv 
enough they inform their parents of tlie teacher's behavior and rommunhv Xs 
t f hC P ? hWm t0 ** lnvesti R at °d. This feed-back from “udentsTd 

pappnts ' s , nn lnl imrtant part of learning. It doesn't allow the teacher to - 0 off 
tlie deep end in nny aren. But it is not only important for the students' benefit 

no ordv "T, t efk » “»«> bnlan^of nm ^mnnffv 

» j t .r tb bad teaclierR b,It they also point out the good teacher* 

J^d tcn chew arc 6 and flnallJ ' thp 9ch ° o1 administration know who the 

Thn t i Ch , i l° CCO ,- l,0 ' VPVPr ' tllprp is nonp of ,his classroom or communitv feedhnek 
The hnd teachers are never criticized and the good teachers are never 

t f :zr hi e tl cn th f most ^ediented get n “what’s the use?” attitude. They lose 
confidence in themselves and more than a few develop neurotic svmntoms Thev 

hp 1 ™*"lered “sick - in a public school sltnnfion One ofthe 
teachers told her practice teaeher “not to touch nny of the students.” She said 

i bat ‘ bp - v 7 lrr K a 1 !P r ' R of dl . ?ensos nnd on e should wash his hands after touch- 
ing them. Another of the tenehers, who is terrified thnt the students will get ont 
of control, gave a fifteen minute lecture saying that the “fs^ di^rimlnatton ?n 
of e niy 0 f!£ ! } Rd askP j the students how they conld think snch n thing Another 
voi re H? ™ in S f SeveraI others ’ spenks a ver 7 lond over-corn pen^ ting 
1°}?* ? i * . to my room ^eral times while the students were staving 

and yeiied at me in conversation over n distnnee of twenty or thirty feet ? ? 

f« I »»l m t n0t K a ' r by any mcans that the problems of Chilocco can be attributed 
£ \ large percentage 0 f these tenehers would d^an adeomate 

more than adequate job in the pnblic schools. Most have taught in publi? schools 
** ■ t, “ e or f nnotherand have a good record. What I am trvIngK' h, “5 

the whole system at Chilocco is at fault As one of the teachers told me “Ton 
enn t chnnpre Chileceo. but Chilocco can sure change you/’ I ^nv withor^ ioeitn 
Hon th.nt most of the teachers came to Chilocco because of humanitarian reasons 

X!wtinn W th A P lf,U s ‘ tn:,tion nnd trn| y wanted to help, bnt after months of 

rejection and failnre they either quit or they began looking lit f 

to five job with no obligation to their students. S 3 an eight 

* . t j? ink ‘jjijf. tfK> °ft pn the students are not nllowed to compete in the world 

Tuft 1 ' a , Iked f0 v . the , band d *"*tor. ^rry McCnlley. nnd he ^id 

that he would like to take the band on more trips to compete with other bands. 
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hut In* said that it wasn't t lio policy of the school. lie said that tlio superinten- 
dent. Dr. Wall, lias limited the trips because “ho didn’t want tlio students to 
look had.’* The band mombers aro not up to jwir with some of the surrounding 
public schools and I>r. Wall apparently doesn’t want to see them hurt if they 
arc defeated. Mr. MeCulley who is a very capable hand director says that a 
realistic defeat now and then might 1 k> good for them. Dr. Wall may not want 
to hurt the students but he is doing them a greater injustice by not letting them 
com in* to. 

Tlio annual achievement tests give an indication of the effectiveness of 
Chiloceo on the students* education. Granted, many of these students are put 
there l>cenuso they have not done well in public schools hut many are very 
intelligent and have just not had a pleasant and school experience. The Cali- 
fornia Achievement Tests are given to the students every year. Of the twelfth 
grade students, those who should have benefited the most from Chiloceo. only 
six of two hundred are al>ove the national average. Most have a test average 
three or four grades below the national average. It’s hard to believe that four 
years at boarding school produces no bettor than a twelfth grade student with 
a seventh or eighth grade academic mentality. 

I*ve done a lot of criticizing of the school but I haven't offered any solutions. 
Considering the heterogeneous mixture of backgrounds and cultures, I don't 
think that a federal boarding school is the answer at all. The administration at 
Chiloceo is for the most part made up of dedicated people who do what they can. 
Many of the teaehers are also dedicated and they would bo excellent teachers 
under other circumstances. Money isn’t the problem because money Is poured 
unrelentlessly into new buildings and facilities. But I think that considering the 
different backgrounds and abilities of the students, nil the good intensions and 
money in the world couldn't change things. 

I think that sending the students to boarding schools within fifty or one 
hundred miles of their homes would be more reasonable. This way the children 
would be closer to the people they nnderstand. They could be with their families 
on important days such ns Thanksgiving and Christmas. They would be going 
to school not only with American Indians bnt with ‘‘American Whites." They 
wouldn’t be indiscriminately Inmped together under the vague heading of 
“American Indian." but they would be put with children of their own ability 
and background. Chiloceo was a noble Idea and years ago when most of the 
students were from Oklahoma It was a good Idea : but It is just too much to 
expert a child from a remote Indian village to become Americanized Into middle 
class standards so far from his family and the things he loves. The only result 
is that he regresses further into his shell and finally gives up hope that anyone 
really understands or wants to help him. 



RrroitT to Indian Education Sun-CoMMrnrF.. From Oklahomans for Indian 
Opportunity, January 21. 1961) 

It is fairly safe to say that, almost without exception, the educational situa- 
tion for an Indian student in the schools of northwest Oklahoma is deplorable. 
Going to school in towns like Selling. Geary, Canton, and Watonga is generally 
a frightening, crushing ordeal which leaves the Indian student with a bad 
self-image, little genuine self-respect, and usually no motivation to continne his 
education. The effects of the long-standing conditions we will outline here can 
only be seen in terms of unhappy, unproductive lives, hut one statistic may he 
able to sum it all up. In a study conducted in Blaine County in 1966. the 
Oklahoma Employment Security Commission found that 71.2^c of the 269 Indians 
who were interviewed were unemployed : the median family income of those 
who were unemployed was $847. These figures speak for themselves. It should 
also be obvious that there Is a closer connection between these figures and the 
nature of the school experience in northwest Oklahoma. 

Although it is extremely difficult to obtain accurate dropout and graduation 
figures from the schools, we know that the dropout rate is very high. In Canton, 
for example, no more than 10 Indians have grade lted from the high school 
since 1951. In Geary, where the Indian enrollment in the elementary school 
ranges from 15 to 25 in each class, there was one Indian high-school graduate 
in 1967 (she was the class salutatorinn). one in 1968. and with luck there will 
two in 1969. Selling High School averages one Indian gradnate every two 
years, and those who graduate are usually athletes befriended by a football 
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• •one’ll who in carnal conversation has made clear his dislike of Indian Isolde 
in general. 

Tim pattern is disturbingly similar in every town in the area. In the grade 
sehnol years the children of l>oth races pet on fairly well: they ran be seen 
playing with one another in the sc hool playgrounds anil sitting next to each other 
in the classroom. When they reach junior high school, though, the nnn-indhin 
youngsters seem to pick up the habits of the*', parents. Indian and non* Indian 
grow further apart, non-Indian hoys iuak A .hseene remarks about the Indian 
girls, and by the eighth grade the lines : e fairly well drawn. It is no mere 
coincidence that the eighth grade is preoi ely the point. at which the Indian 
(ImiKmt problem really begins: from that time on the Indian student is mer-as* 
ingly aware of the hostility directed towards him by his fellow students. After 
one sws all children playing together in grade schools, it can he rather discon* 
<-erting to go next door to eat in a high school cafeteria and see all the Indian 
students ground together at a table in the corner. Tlm-v who n.nke it through 
the 10th grade Usually haw developed enough emotional armor plate to see them 
through the rest of lirgh school, but that in no way means that they are happilv 
integrated into school life 

1,- iit.il tile advent of the OIO \o*jth Councils. Indian high school students 
rarely participated in any extracurricular activities. Their schoolmates make it 
dear in subtle and iinsnbtle ways tin. the Indian students are not wanted in 
school clubs, and there are even cases in which Indian athletes have been ex- 
cluded. i Athcletes are normally treated better than the other Imiinti students, 
but there can be ironic twi.-ts: in (o k nry, for example, one hoy saw that the 
principal was treating him better than the other Indian students sole] v bi-eati-c 
he played football and basket hall, nr.d abrupGy quit the football team. He has 
had to .suffer a great deal of abuse from the prineijml. > The basis of :i lifetime 

of non-pnrticipntion and apathy is fim ly established in the school years for 

those few who finish as well as for the vast majority who don’t. 

One might well ask what the school officials arc doing about this situation. 
The answer, nnfortunntclj, is that in general they are party to the gradual 
destruction of the Indian students* self-image. There have been almost no 
Indian teachers in any of the schools in northwest Oklahoma, although one 
school l>onrd member in Geary cJairas that he would like to have some. The 
non-Indian teachers, some of whom have worked with Indian students for 
years. Usually are sadly lacking in even the most elementarv understanding of 
nr respect for the Indian students. A non-Indian youth worker from Oio has 
heard nearly every school prineii»nl and counselor tell him whv “their * Indians 
are no good. A counselor at Kingfisher will say. for example, that Chevennes 
and Arnpnhns are untrustworthy and stnpid and that nohodv can do anvthing 
for them— although of course he’s tried his best. A teacher at Selling will make 
omde remarks about a pretty Indian girl. A principal at Wntnnga who is frving to 
convince you that he is doing a great deal for “my little Indian buddies’* will 
say after an hour of self-exoneration that “to tell you the truth, our Indians 
are even worse than our coloreds and the best yon can do is just leave them 
alone.* (Why, one might ask, are they always “our” Indians and never “onr” 
white people?) There are exceptions, of conrse— the new principal nt Soiling is 
one — hut in general the teachers and administrators in the schools of northwest 
Oklahoma seem incapable of treating the Indian students ns sensitive human 
beings with the same needs and desires that non-Indian people have. 

The nnsubtlc racism of the schools plagues the Indian child from the day 
he enters, hut more overt incidents are not unenmmon. In Canton, for example, 
we have documented instances of physical punishment and hnrrnssmcnt directed 
against Indian stndents. An eighth-grade teacher yanked two Indian girls by 
the hair for being disorderly: in another incident, reported in The Daily Okla- 
homan of March 22. 1Df»0, a girl named Alena Scahbyhnrse was violently pushed 
by a teacher just fny fun. Nothing was done. In Geary, when a cnnpJe of Indian 
students were caught sniffing glue, the school natnrally assumed that all Indian 
students were doing it and disciplined them as a group. It is no wonder, then, 
that the accumulated hidden and overt pressures will drive all but the most, 
highly motivated Indian students away from school before their junior year 
in high school. In one extreme case, a boy who was something of a mnde.1 student 
went beserk one day about two months ago and screamed wildlv about his school • 

he is now roeoivin? psychiatric treatment at Fort Supplv. 

The school officials generally refnse to admit that problems exist nr. when 
they cannot deny a specific event, they try to pass it off as nothing to get np«et 
ahont For example. Inst school year the bus driver in the Canton school district 
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J^t, lnd,, lS st T ud , ents t0 eiyc “P tlielr seata to the white youngsters. The 
effect of this on the Indians’ plnee in school life is obvious, but the school refused 
to do anything about it. They intimidated parents who tried to complain about 
.. . for , several months that nothing was really happening. This year 

tney finally forced the bus driver to discontinue his curious practice, but they 

D T 0t i?i ng “H?? 4 llis lea(lin 5 the white youngsters in insult sessions 
against the Indian children. The school may only think it is protecting itself- 
when one sees a little girl come home in tears saying she’ll never go on that 
school bus again one wonders at wlmt cost. 

The State Education Department’s Indian division is supposedly responsible 
L°L all r lat L n 5 ? f ^ worst problems, but their efforts often seem quite 
ineffective. They hired an Indian man to work with the ‘truants” in the north- 
west area, assuming that an Indian would understand his own people. What 
this gentleman does, though, is to go to people’s houses to intimidate the young- 
sters who are not coming to school— often because they can’t afford supplies or 
decent clothes—and he has told several adults that he may soon institute a policy 
or putting all truants in jail so he can transport them to school each morning 
and take them back each night. (A truant officer in the area two years ago tried 
to institute this policy of enlightened educational administration but fortunateiv 
was Prevented from doing so by OIO and residents of the towns.) The school 
officials, needless to sny, love their Indian truant officer, especially since he runs 
away whenever a parent presents a complaint The Indian man, by the way, 
supplements n regular truant officer who used to call himself a “professional 
squaw-chaser” and bonsts about how many “Injuns" he “got" in n day. 

Although it is difficult to get any specific information from school officials on 
exuct amounts, it seems quite clear to us that money which is supposed to be 
used for the Indian children in the schools is not being used for their benefit 
Because the stipulations on how funds are to be used are not stringent enough, 
money from Title I, AFDC, and Johnson-O’Mnlley usually goes to the school as 
a whole. When the principal at Wn tonga was asked what was happening to the 
funds specifically designated to be used for the Indian students, he replied that 
it all conies out in the wash”. What happens in that wash can be illustrated 
by an incident in Selling two years ago. when the school used its funds to build 
a rending laboratory for seuiors. Since there are rarely any Indian seniors at 
Selling it is clear that this laboratory was not going to do the Indian students 
very much good. We strongly urge that the Subcommittee make recommendations 
to the appropriate Federal authorities that adequate safeguards be written into 
all grants to schools to insure that the Indian students are getting what they so 
* inve no objection to the good use to which most schools put 
their fu.ids (they are rarely wasted), but it does seem that money coming into 
the school because of its Indian students should be spent on those students 

A logical question to ask at this point is: Why don’t the parents do anvthing 
about the conditions in their schools? To begin with, most of the problcms’result 
from the attitudes of teachers, principals, and non-Indian students and normally 
do not take the form of easily provable incidents. It is difficult in this report, for 
example, to convey in specific terms just how demoralizing the dav-to-day life 
in a northwest Oklahoma school can be for an Indian student. But there is a 
deeper reason for the silence of the Indian parents. They are often uneducated 
and poor (with 71% of the people in Blaine county unemployed that fact must 
be immediately apparent), and the parents are often in awe of the teachers. They 
often know little about what is happening in the schools: when they try to find 
out they are often intimidated by fast-talking, condescending school people who 
lead them to blame whatever problems their children are having on the children 
themselves. Furthermore, when a person is ns poor ns many of the Indian people 
in northwest Oklahoma are. it is awfully difficult to spend much time worrying 
about schools and why children are dropping out. This, of course, just perpetu- 
ates the poverty cycle. 



The teachers realize that Indian parents are very uninvolved with their chil- 
drens’ education, but they tend to write it off ns just another Indian stereotype. 
They know full well that the parents will rarely come to them: however, they 
almost never take the initiative in establishing contact with the parents. Parent- 
teacher associations are unheard of. and the Indian pnronts arc effectively 
excluded from participation in their childrens’ education. This lack of participa- 
tion simply permits things to go on as they have for years. 
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